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PREFACE 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  title  of 
this  book  that  it  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  complete  history  of  landscape 
painting.  /The  length  of  such  a  his- 
tory woulfd  considerably  exceed  the 
proportions  of  this  voluine,  but  I  have 
nevertheless  endeavoured  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  order  in  which  the  different 
masters  appeared,  and  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each.  Having  only  to 
speak  here  of  those  who  excelled,  I 
have  tried  to  show,  in  some  sort  of 
sequence,  whence  these  artists  came, 
the  special  merit  of  each,  and  his 
influence  on  the  development  of  art. 
This  chronological  order  was  imposed 
by  the  subject  itself.  It  is  also  helpful  for  the  explanation  of 
certain  facts.  The  development  of  landscape  painting  did  not 
take  place  simultaneously,  but  by  turns  in  the  various  schools 
according  to  the  modifications  which  this  branch  of  art  underwent 
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in  the  various  countries,  the  aptitude   of  the   various  races,  and 
the  genius  of  the  great  artists  distinguished  as  its  exponents. 

Our  study  begins  with  modern  times.      As  the   imitation   of 
natiure  played  but   a  minor  part  in  antiquity,  we  need  not  look 
for  masters  in  landscape  painting  there.     In   Greece,  the  anthro- 
popiorphism  of  religion  prevailed  in   art  as   in  literature,  and   in 
th^  statuary  of  the  great  epoch  there  is   scarcely  a   fragment   of 
rocjjk  or   a  tree  trunk  with  ivy  or  vine  leaves   clinging  to   it  to^ 
be|     found.      Although     landscape     painting    occupies    a     fairly/ 
im|portant   place   in   the  viUas  of  Rome   and   the   Campagna,   itj 
alyv^ays  remains  purely  decorati\'e,  and  the  pictorial   elements  to' 
be  found  in  it  seem  to  be  merely   accidental.      Such  work,  too, 
was  anonymous,  and  of  a  secondary  order  whose  facile  execution 
denoted  a  certain  skill:  but  it  does  not  compare  with  that  close 
interpretation  of  nature  in  which  all  details  are  used  to  enhance 
the  general  effect. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss,  in  this  volume,  the  way  in 
which  landscape  painting  has  been  understood  and  practised  in 
the  Far  East  In  Japanese  albums,  particularly  in  those  of 
Hokusai,  the  moSt~~~\jaried  subjects  are  rendered  with  a  lifelike 
and  piquant  concisenessT^bjit  except  for  degrees  of  dexterity, 
these  somewhat  summary  sketch6s;4j:aced  with  a  clever  lightness 
of  touch,  and  drawn  without  models,  areallHheresult  of  very 
similar  formula.  Charming  though  they  be,  they  lack  the 
individual  originality  and  that  rich  diversity  of  feeling  which 
we  admire  in  our  Western  masters.  It  is  to  the  latter, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  confine  our  study. 

Among  these  we  shall  notice  many  artists  who  were  not 
exclusively  landscape  painters,  and,  side  by  side  with  Claude, 
Ruysdael,  Constable,  Corot,  Rousseau  and  Daubigny,  several 
great  masters,  such  as  Van  Eyck,  Titian,  Diirer,  Poussin, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez,  who  practised  all  branches  of 
art,  and  who  have  their  place  in  this  volume  by  virtue  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  interpreted  nature  and  expressed  her  beauties. 
In  order  the  better  to  understand  them,  I  have  studied  these 
artists  both  in  their  works  and  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
lived,   and  have   endeavoured  to  point   out   any  special   features 
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peculiar  to  them  and  to  judge  the  sincerity  of  their  interpretations. 
It  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Claude  and  Poussin 
without  having  seen  Italy,  when,  different  as  was  their  style,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  same  scenery  inspired  them  both.  It 
is  the  same  in  Holland ;  at  every  step  one  discovers  the  humble 
subjects  of  which  Van  Goyen,  Ruysdael,  Paul  Potter  and  Adrian 
van  de  Velde  have  given  us  such  faithful  and  poetical 
representations.  By  living  again  with  them  in  the  countries 
where  their  talent  was  formed,  I  have  more  than  once  come 
across  their  favourite  haunts,  and  even  the  very  spot  at  which 
they  halted. 

As  regards  modern  times,  it  is  the  scarcely  enviable  privilege 
of  my  age  to  have  come  in  contact  with  most  of  the 
landscape  painters  who  have  been  the  glory  of  our  nineteenth 
century  school.  Some  of  the  details  which  I  give  concerning 
them,  their  careers  and  their  ideas,  I  have  had  either  from  their  own 
lips  or  from  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  to  criticise 
impartially  the  artists  of  one's  own  day,  one  must  not  be  too 
near  them,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  volume  deals  only 
with  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
all  the  variety  that  my  subject  demanded.  In  addition  to 
masterpieces  consecrated  by  universal  admiration,  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  reproduce  many  remarkable  works  which  are  less  known, 
more  particularly  those  now  in  America.  I  have  added  some 
facsimiles  of  original  drawings  by  the  masters,  studies  from 
nature  or  made  in  preparation  for  their  pictures,  and  also  some 
photographs  of  engravings,  and  Uthographs  of  their  works  done 
by  themselves   or  by  other  artists. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  have  so  generously 
helped  me  in  this  work,  particularly  MM.  Scheltema  and 
Holkema  of  Amsterdam ;  M.  Hanfstaengl  of  Munich ;  the 
Directors  of  the  Graphischen  Kiinste  of  Vienna ;  Mr.  John  La 
Farge  and  Mr.  F.  Jaccaci  in  America ;  Sir  E.  Poynter,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  London;  Councillor  W.  Bode  of 
Berlin,  Director  General  of  the  Museums,  and  the  late 
Councillor  F.  Lippmann,  Keeper  of  the  Prints,  Berlin ;  Dr.  A. 
Bredius   of  the   Hague,  Director  of  the  Royal  Picture  GaUery ; 
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Mmes.  L.  Belly,  C.  Bernier  and  J.  C.  Cazin  in  Paris,  and  also 
MM.  Henri  de  Curzon,  Maurice  and  Rodolphe  Kann,  Montaignac 
and  Warneck.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  once 
more  expressing  my  gratitude  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Heseltine  and 
L.  Bonnat,  who  have  so  kindly  allowed  me  free  access  to  their 
magnificent  collections  of  drawings. 

In  my  criticisms  of  the  works  of  contemporary  artists  I 
have  been  thoroughly  sincere.  Having  frequented  the  public 
and  private  museums  and  principal  collections  of  Europe  for 
many  years  and  made  frequent  comparisons  of  very  dissimilar 
works,  1  have  developed  the  faculty  of  admiring  the  most 
diverse  styles  and  of  recognising  talent  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 
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TITIAN.      LANDSCAPE  WITH  TOWER. 
(M.  L^on  Bonnat'a  GoUectiou.) 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Great  Masters  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Italy. 
I.     first     appearance     of    landscape     in     christian     art  ; 

MOSAICS      AND       MINIATURES GIOTTO GREAT       MASTERS      OF 

UMBRIA  —  LEONARDO     DA    VINCI  RAPHAEL  CORREGGIO^ — 

DECADENCE  AND  THE  CARRACCI 

II.       LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  THE  VENETIAN   SCHOOL G.    BELLINI 

MARCO  BASAITI— GIORGIONE TITIAN CANALETTO 


ANDSCAPE    painting    made     its 

appearance  very  late  in  Christian  art, 

and  for  a  long  time  it  played 

^  but   a  minor  part.     It  is  not 

-I   our  intention  here  to  treat  of 


its  humble  origins :  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  show  the  clumsiness  of  its  first 
attempts  and  the  slowness  with  which  it 
developed.  In  the  mosaics,  as  in  the 
primitive  miniatures,  picturesque  ele- 
ments borrowed  from  nature  held  a 
considerable  place  from  an  early  date, 
but  these  purely  decorative  elements 
were  reproduced  in  so  rudimentary  a 
fashion,  that  those  who  depicted  them 
considered  it  prudent  to  add  the  names 
of  the  objects  which  they  meant  to 
portray. 
In  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  for  instance,  in  the  Baptistery  of  the 

B 


LEONARDO   DA  VINCI. 
A  TREE 


STUDY  or 


Pen  and  Ink  Sketch.     (Windsor.) 


2  GREAT   MASTERS   OF   LANDSCAPE   PAINTING 

Orthodox  Church  at  Ravenna,  the  stream  of  water  in  which  Christ 
plunges  waist-deep,  is  indicated  by  parallel  strokes,  representing 
ripples,  and  also  by  a  river-god  resting  upon  his  urn,  and  the  name 
Jordan  written  above  his  head. 

In  the  long  and  profound  obscurity  which  afterwards  enveloped 
the  world,  the  first  symptoms  of  revival  are  so  rare  and  so  faint 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ruins  left  by  vanished 
civilisations. 

During  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  devastated  those 
centuries  of  barbarity,  it  seems  as  though  art  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  foundering  completely,  until  beliefs  more  elevated  and  more 
humane  finally  supplanted  the  narrow  and  savage  formalism  of 
earlier  times. 

Nature,  for  a  long  time  considered  as  an  enemy,  disclosed  her 
beauties  to  the  tender  and  ardent  soul  of  St.  Francis  (1182-1226). 
In  the  depth  of  the  solitude  to  which  he  is  attracted,  God  speaks  to 
him,  and  in  the  most  insignificant  creatures  he  recognises  the  work 
of  the  Creator.  He  loved  the  flowers,  the  woods,  the  springs,  the 
sky,  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  he  celebrated  them  in  impassioned 
accents  such  as  the  world  had  not  yet  heard. 

As  Ozanam^  says,  the  Basihca  of  Assisi,  the  venerated  tomb 
of  the  saint,  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  art.  It  was  at 
Assisi  that  Giotto  (1267-1337)  opened  out  hitherto  unexplored  paths 
for  painting.  True,  landscape-painting  plays  a  very  secondary  part  in 
his  works,  and  a  return  to  the  direct  observation  of  nature  is 
manifested  more  particularly  by  a  closer  study  of  the  human  figure, 
its  attitudes  and  its  expression.  But  his  desire  for  truth  urged  him 
on  to  represent  with  greater  exactness  the  various  spots  where  he 
placed  his  compositions,  to  introduce  into  them  picturesque  details 
which  his  predecessors  had  neglected  :  some  semblance  of  architec- 
ture, rocks  of  strange  forms  and  colours,  with  shrubs  or  trees  grow- 
ing in  their  crevices.  His  perspective  was  childish  ;  the  proportions 
of  objects  were  scarcely  respected  at  all ;  the  houses  were  too  small 
to  shelter  the  persons  near  them ;  the  colouring  was  dull  and 
monotonous,  and  the  forms  were  rudimentary  and  simplified  to 
excess. 

Sculptors,  and  particularly  Ghiberti  (1378-1455),  drew  largely 
from  nature  in  their  works,  reproducing  minor  details  in  flowers, 
plants,  and  animals  with  grace  and  exactness ;  whilst  Giotto's 
successors,  instead  of  seeking  inspiration  from  reality,  for  a  long 
time  copied  one  another.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Riccardi  Palace,  executed  by  Benozzo  Gozzoh  (1420- 
1498),  the  drawing  of  the  scenery  was  as  arbitrary  as  the  colouring, 
so  that  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  is  no  more  true  than  that  of 
the  water.  Fantastic  rocks,  all  jagged  and  exactly  alike,  are 
placed  on  the  gi-ound  like  so  much  stage  scenery.     But  just  as 

'  LespoUesfranciscains,  Lecoffre,  1859.     Vol.  V.,  p.  83. 
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the  study  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  human  body  was 
developed  by  the  observance  of  anatomy,  that  of  the  representation 
of  landscape  gained 
gradually  in  breadth 
and  precision  from  a 
more  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of 
perspective.  A  delicate 
and  careful  observation 
of  the  hidden  beauties 
of  nature  led  to  its  , 
being  gradually  brought 
into  the  composition  of 
the  sacred  subjects 
treated  by  the  Umbrian 
painters. 

In  the  Meeting  of 
the  Child  Jesus  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (now 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery), 
probably  painted  by  a 
pupil  of  Filippo  Lippi 
(1457  ?-l 504),  the  land- 
scape gives  all  its  im- 
portance to  the  episode. 
In  the  mid-st  of  a  wood 
of  slender  trees,  whose 
trunks  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  calm 
horizon  is  scarcely  seen, 
the  two  children  joy- 
fully accost  each  other 
near  a  stream,  whilst  near  these  innocent  beings  some  deer,  attracted 
by  the  coolness  of  the  place,  are  grazing  or  reclining. 

But  landscape  was  usually  treated  merely  as  an  accessory.  It 
might  serve  to  help  or  complete  the  expression,  but  it  was  not 
allowed  to  encroach  on  the  subject,  the  principal  theme  of  which 
was  the  figure.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  practised  by  them  with  the  differences  which  were  the 
result  of  the  diversity  of  their  genius.  Landscape  is  quite  absent 
in  the  work  of  Michelangelo.  The  great  artist  used  to  speak  with 
disdainful  contempt  of  those  who  studied  it,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  sky,  a  bush  or  a  rock  in  the  superb  compositions  on  the 
arches  or  walls  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  There  man  is  the  sole 
theme. 

It  was  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Leonardo  (1452- 
1519),  curious  as  he  was  about  everything,  could  be  indifferent  to 
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the  study  of  nature.  He  observed  it  with  the  mind  of  a  savant 
and  loved  it  with  the  soul  of  an  artist.  A  painter  before  every- 
thing, he  held  that  the  painter  should  be  able  to  express  all 
that  he  saw  and  felt.  The  laws  of  light  and  of  perspective,  the 
formation  of  the  clouds,  the  flowing  of  water,  the  various  plants  and 
trees,  all  interested  him.  With  the  arrival  of  Spring  we  find  him, 
with  all  the  delight  of  a  child  and  with  the  perfection  that  he  put 
into  everything,  drawing  liverwort,  columbine,  violets  or  irises, 
gathered "  d\u"ing  his  walks,  and  using  these  sketches  for  en- 
riching the  foregrounds  of  his  Bacchus,  his  St.  John  and  his  Holy 
Family.  But  these  graceful  plants  were  not  for  his  Gioconda. 
Behind  her  he  painted  rocky  defiles,  winding  paths,  threatening 
peaks  which  rise  up  on  all  sides  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horizon — all 
this  wild  scenery  serving  as  a  background  for  the  beauty  of  that 
strange  creature  with  her  feline  mouth  and  gaze. 

Raphael  (1483-1520),  with  that  sureness  of  taste  which  is 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  his  genius,  went  farther  than 
Leonardo,  giving  to  the  extremely  varied  subjects  that  he  treated 
the  picturesque  framework  best  suited  to  them.  For  him  the 
accompanying  landscape  was  not,  as  with  his  master,  a  scrap  of 
nature  taken  haphazard  without  relation  to  the  episodes  to  which  it 
served  as  a  background.  Raphael  would  never  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  backgrounds  Perugino  gives  to  his  Madonnas.  He  was 
always  careful  to  have  correct  proportions,  and  he  makes  them 
interesting  by  a  choice  of  details,  at  the  same  time  clearly  showing 
their  meaniag.  Everything  is  soft  and  chaste  around  that  Virgin  , 
in  the  Louvre  known  as  La  Belle  Jardiniere.  Her  fair  hair  and 
fresh  face  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  clear  morning  sky  ;  a  bluish 
horizon  bounds  the  peaceful  plain ;  there  is  limpid  water  to 
animate  the  scene,  and  a  carpet  of  verdure  under  her  bare  feet ;  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  spring  plants,  strawberry  blossoms,  wild 
geraniums  and  columbine.  The  same  inteUigent  and  harmonious 
intervention  of  nature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  series  of  pictures  in  the 
Loggie  and  the  Stanze,  as  well  as  in  the  tapestry  cartoons  of  the 
Vatican.  The  wonderful  facility  and  diversity  displayed  in  these 
subjects  is  amazing.  In  Parnassus,  The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament, 
The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  there  is  a  happy  harmony  of  landscape  which  suits  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  compositions,  diverse  as  they  all  are, 
a  harmony  which  had  never  before  been  reaUsed  with  such  strength 
and  such  ease. 

After  Raphael,  the  Umbrian  School,  having  reached  its  zenith, 
was  destined  to  degenerate  rapidly.  But  in  that  privileged  land  art 
was  not  exhausted.  Its  creative  activity,  confined  at  first  to  the 
centre  of  Italy,  advanced  gradually  toward?  the  North,  where,  whilst 
prolonging  the  era  of  the  great  artists,  it  was  destined  to  produce 
fresh .  masterpieces.     Andrea  Mantegna   (1431-1506),   one   of  the 
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most  original  of  the  precursors  and  perhaps  the  one  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  his  contemporaries,  was  born 
at  Vicenza.  Attracted  equally  by  nature  and  by  antiquity,  he 
endeavoured  with  great  individuality  to  unite  all  that  could  be 
learnt  from  the  old  masters  and  from  a  persistent  study  of  reality. 
He  was,  in  this  respect,  the  living  incarnation  of  the  many  and 
various  aspirations  of  the  Renaissance.  In  this  synthesis  of  the 
universahty  of  things  at  which  he  was  aiming,  force  was  to  be  seen 
rather  than  grace,  and,  side  by  side  with  his  magnificent  divinations 
and   his   wonderful    inspirations,   his    powerful  and   austere   style 


riLIPPO   LIJ'PI.      MEETING   OF  JESUS   AND   ST.    JOHN. 
Berlin  Museum.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 

has  something  indescribably  rough  and  terrible.  He  had  his 
moments  of  relaxation,  however,  and  then  communed  sincerely  with 
nature.  Behind  his  stiff,  solemn  Madonnas,  he  loved  to  weave  heavy 
garlands  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  ;  or,  as  in  his  decorations  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Mantua,  and  in  the  Parnassus  and  Wisdom  Victorious 
over  the  Vices,  both  now  in  the  Louvre,  to  depict  a  rich  country 
with  scattered  towns  and  castles  between  the  weird  fissures  in  over- 
hanging rocks.  In  the  latter  picture,  among  the  fleecy,  greyish 
clouds  with  clear-cut  outlines,  faces  of  men  and  children  are  clearly 
indicated.  This  was  an  innocent  pleasantry  which  the  old  master 
enjoyed,  as  though  to  remind  us  of  the  strange  and  fleeting  appari- 
tions which  the  caprice  of  wind  and  light  makes  at  times  in  the; 
changing  shapes  of  the  cfeuds. 

These  pecuKarities,  this  mass  of  somewhat  incoherent  detail,  and 
the  minute   finish  which  we  notice  in  the  works  of  Mantegna's 
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maturity,  were  allied  to  a  sense  of  the-  picturesque  not  to  be  found 
in -his  contemporaries.  And  yet,  although  a  comparatively  short 
interval  separates  him  from  Correggio  (1494-1534),  the  latter  gives 
a  very  much  freer,  larger,  and  truer  interpretation  of  nature. 
Mantegna  is  as  hard,  harsh,  violent  and  complex  as  the  Parma 
master  is  simple,  graceful,  and  restrained.  The  pictures  of  the 
Mantua  painter  are  like  so  many  small  museums,  in  which  he 
accumulates  all  the  rare  and  precious  objects  possible.  He  always 
paints  his  hurried  and  somewhat  wild  compositions  with  the  strictest 
accuracy,  in  spite  of  the  superabundant  accessories.  Correggio 
shows  us  kindly  nature  with  her  tranquil  leisure,  her  softened 
horizons,  her  picturesque  nooks  where  plants  and  trees  gi-ow  at  will, 
blossoming  under  clement  skies.  There  are  undulating  outlines, 
delicately  softened,  a  happily  manipulated  repose,  a  delicious 
lingering  light  in  place  of  the  crude,  hard  daylight  and  the  stiff", 
angular  lines  of  the  Primitives.  Chiaroscuro  had  been  attempted 
by  Leonardo,  but  with  Correggio  it  became  an  element  of  expres- 
sion, which  was  destined  to  be  developed  and  greatly  to  increase  the 
resources  of  painting. 

Antonio  AUegri  was  born  at  Correggio.  From  an  early  age  he 
revelled  in  the  charm  of  landscape  and  understood  the  happy 
complement  which  it  supplies  for  the  representation  of  the  human 
figure.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  endeavoured  to  achieve  this 
harmony  in  his  graceful  decorations  of  the  Abbess's  Boom  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Paolo.  There,  amidst  a  fantastic  interlacement  of 
vine  leaves,  bindweed  and  roses,  we  see  Cupids,  with  the  emblems 
of  Diana,  flying  in  the  azure  sky.  This  was  a  summary  piece  of 
work,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  improvised.  Absorbed  then  by  the 
large  frescoes  in  the  cupolas  of  San  Giovanni,  and  of  Parma 
Cathedral,  Correggio  afterwards  returned  to  compositions  less 
ambitious  and  more  suited  to  his  special  genius.  The  title  Day, 
given  to  his  St.  Jerome  in  the  Parma  Academy,  and  that  of  Night 
by  which  his  Nativity  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  is  known,  testify  to 
his  preoccupation  with  effects  of  light.  But  sensitive  as  he  was  to 
all  the  graces  of  feminine  beauty,  to  the  briUiancy  and  suppleness 
of  flesh  tints,  we  can  understand  that  episodes  taken  from  Fable 
appealed,  more  than  religious  subjects,  to  his  tastes  and  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  talent.  It  was  when  giving  expression  to  these 
that  he  showed  all  his  originality.  The  young  girls,  and  the  beauti- 
ful chubby  children  that  he  loved  to  paint,  were  moulded  by  the 
warm  touch  of  a  sunny  atmosphere.  Around  them  biishy  trees, 
to  which  the  vigorous  shoots  of  the  wild  vine  cling  lovingly,  throw 
their  shadow  over  the  flowery  sward,  and  in  the  perfumed  air  there 
is  an  indescribable  breath  of  innocent  voluptuousness.  Chaste  as 
he  was,  even  in  the  most  daring  of  mythological  episodes,  the  great 
master  preserved  an  ingenuousness  which  lent  decency  to  his  subject. 
For  instance,  lo  swooning  is  enwrapped  by  the  cloud  ;  Leda  and  a 
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Louvre. 


gay  band  of  companions  are  pursued  by  the  swans  when  sporting  in 
the  water.  Antiope  is  one  of  his  masterpieces.  The  nymph,  whose 
beautiful  form  Jupiter  discovers,  is  sleeping  ;  the  white  cloud  passing 
above,  and  the  leaves  of  the  oak  tree,  stirred  by  the  wind,  throw 
their  changing  shadows  and  reflections  over  her,  thus  lending  an 
additional  charm  to  the  picture.  Owing  to  this  harmonious  union 
of  humanity  and  nature,  the  master  gives  us  such  an  ensemble  of 
delicious  colours  and  forms  that  one  sees  the  harmony  at  a  glance 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  it. 

Great  though  the  part  was  that  Correggio  allotted  to  nature,  it 
was  with  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  School  that  landscape  painting 
was  to  find  its  full  development.  With  the  exception  of  portrait 
painting,  which  held  its  own  by  its  direct  imitation  of  nature,  and 
thus  for  some  time  maintained  a  certain  superiority,  the  other 
branches  of  art,  after  their  period  of  splendour,  rapidly  declined 
everywhere  else  in  Italy.  It  was  on  account  of  this  decadence,  that 
the  Carracci  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in  Bologna  by 
that  revival  which  was  welcomed  most  warmly  from  the  first,  and 
which  until  quite  recently  was  in  general  favour.  Far  from  not 
appreciating  the  worth  of  the  great  masters  who  had  preceded  them, 
the  innovators  proclaimed  their  admiration  for  them  and,  without 
pretending  to  surpass  them  in  the  various  points  in  which  they 
excelled,  their  ambition  was  to  blend  in  a  harmonious  whole  the 
special  qualities  of  each. 

The  human  figure  remained  the  principal  object  of  their  study, 
but  the  Carracci  understood  what  additional  interest  landscape 
would  lend  to  their  compositions.  They  therefore  gave  an  important 
place  to  it  in  the  large  decorative  paintings,  which  were  soon 
entrusted  to  them  in   Bologna,   and    shortly   afterwards   for  the 
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Farnese  Palace,  Rome.  Annibale  Carracci  (1560-1609),  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers,  who  was  alone  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  latter  work,  was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficiently 
skilled  in  this  special  branch  to  be  able  to  treat  landscape  in  a  very 
individual  manner.  He  was  working  with  an  abstract  ideal,  and 
not  in  order  to  render  impressions  that  had  been  deeply  felt  and  he 
put  the  most  incongruous  details  into  this  work,  with  deplorable 
facility.  Lacking  fresh  ideas,  he  fell  back  inevitably  upon  the  same 
forms  and  the  same  colour  schemes.  His  pictures  in  the  various 
European  Galleries,  in  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  in  the  Doria 
Gallery,  Rome,  suggest  a  mass  of  confused  memories  ;  so  much  so, 
that  on  coming  across  one  of  these  pictures  for  the  first  time  we 
are  apt  to  think  we  have  seen  it  before.  In  the  Louvre,  however, 
there  are  two  large  paintings,  Hunting  and  Fishing,  which  are  worthy 
of  special  mention.  In  the  latter  picture  the  artist,  impressed  no 
doubt  by  a  similar  sight  which  he  had  witnessed,  has  grouped  the 
various  figures  very  cleverly.  A  deep  sense  of  nature  is  lacking 
in  these  works,  but  they  are  very  decorative  on  account  of  the 
breadth,  the  sureness  and  the  ease  of  their  execution. 

With  the  disciples  or  followers  of  the  Carracci  the  fate  of  land- 
scape painting  in  Italy  was  henceforth  to  follow  the  fate  of  art  itself, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  School,  only  Salvator  Rosa 
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is  worthy  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  branch  of  art.  Born  at 
Renella,  near  Naples,  in  1615,  Salvator  was  a  musician  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lyric  and  satirical  poet.  Into  his  paintings  he  not 
only  brought  his  rich  gifts,  but  the  versatility  and  the  ready 
humour  and  liveliness  which  at  that  epoch  and  in  those  surround- 
ings condemned  him  to  be  an  improvisator.  He  was  evidently 
quite  indifferent  to  the  beautiful  country  in  which  he  was  born 
and  in  which  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  never  attempted 
to  depict  its  grace,  nor  yet  its  brilliant  light.  It  was  in  the  most 
desolate  parts  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  more  often  in  his  own  fanciful 
imagination,  that  he  found  those  wild  precipices,  those  rocky  land- 
slips, those  ruins  and  rugged  mountains,  in  which  he  delighted.  He 
peopled  these  places  with  soldiers,  gipsies  and  brigands,  and  some- 
times made  them  the  scene  of  one  of  those  furious  skirmishes  that 
appealed  so  strongly  to  his  temperament.  The  Battle,  in  the 
Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind,  in  which  Salvator 
has  had  many  imitators  in  various  agefs  and  countries,  though  no 
one  has  ever  equalled  him.  Such  art,  however,  was  nevertheless 
purely  superficial ;  we  may,  therefore,  without  delay,  turn  to  Venice 
for  higher  aims  and  for  masters  of  greater  originality. 

II 

Penetrating  and  intense  as  was  the  sentiment  of  nature  with 
the  Umbrian  painters,  Venice  must  be  considered  as  the  true  cradle 
of  landscape.  This  privilege  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  this  city 
by  its  very  situation.  The  other  Italian  cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  high  enclosure  of  their  ramparts,  and  their  severe 
looking  palaces,  often  hemmed  in  by  narrow  streets,  had  only  a 
narrow  horizon  before  them.  From  Venice,  on  the  contrary, 
the  view  extended  on  all  sides  over  the  sea,  over  the  lagoons,  and, 
in  the  distance,  over  vast  plains  of  land  dominated  by  the  Alpine 
peaks.  The  luminous  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  country,  whilst  the  city  itself,  with  the  original  archi- 
tecture of  its  buildings,  is  a  joy  to  the  eye. 

Nevertheless,  art  was  slow  in  responding  to  the  call  of  nature. 
Absorbed  for  a  long  time  by  various  difficulties  which  it  was 
necessary  to  overcome  in  order  to  secure  her  existence  in  so  excep- 
tional a  situation,  Venice  had  held  aloof  from  the  great  move- 
ment of  artistic  revival  which  had  begun  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
and  gradually  spread  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  But  when,  with 
the  prosperity  which  was  the  result  of  her  daring  enterprises, 
Venice  once  realised  that  art  was  destined  to  be  the  supreme 
luxury  of  her  wealth,  she  very  quickly  assimilated  the  learning 
acquired  by  the  other  schools  at  the  price  of  continual  effort.     . 

Freer  from  the  hieratic  formulas  which  weighed  so  heavily  on 
their  confreres,  the  Venetian  masters  brought  more  original  "aims 
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into  their  painting.  Frequent  intercourse  with  the  artists  of  the 
North  had  made  them  more  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  new  process  of  oil-painting,  introduced  to  them  by  Antonello 
da  Messina  (1444-1493),^  supphed  them  opportunely  with  the 
technical  resources  which  enabled  them  to  express  themselves  with 
more  brilliancy.  Owing  to  the  BeUini,  the  school  found  its  true 
path  and  its  complete  emancipation. 

Jacopo  (1400  ?-1470  ?),  the  head  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of 
\''enice.  He  went  to  Florence  with  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  from 
whom  he  had  taken  lessons.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Padua, 
where  he  made  friends  with  Donatello,  and  Mantegna  became  his 
son-in-law.  His  travels  and  his  intercourse  with  the  best  known 
masters  taught  him  much  about  the  art  of  his  day.  The  rare 
paintings  of  his  which  have  been  preserved  do  not  denote  great 
skill,  perhaps,  but  the  two  albums  of  his  drawings  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  British  Museum,  filled  with  sketches  of  antique  monu- 
ments, animals,  plants  and  problems  of  perspective,  prove  his  in- 
satiable curiosity.  His  two  sons,  born  respectively  about  1427 
and  1428  in  Venice,  or  in  Padua,  were  therefore  in  a  good  school. 

Giovanni  (1428  ?-1516),  the  younger  of  the  two,  had  more  talent 
and  a  -more  open  mind  than  his  brother.  He  was  destined  to  exer- 
cise great  influence  over  the  tendency  of  this  school.  His  origin- 
ality was  somewhat  tardy  in  developing,  and  his  early  works  have 
more  than  once  Tseen  mistaken  for  those  of  Mantegna,  his  brother-in- 
law.  It  seems,  too,  as  though,  like  the  latter,  he  was  trying  at  that 
time  to  establish  a  more  or  less  strict  relationship  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  scenes  he  was  representing  and  the  landscape 
which  served  him  for  the  setting. 

In  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  the  National  Gallery,  the 
picturesque  scenery  lends  great  force  to  the  expression  of  this 
pathetic  subject.  The  artist,  it  is  true,  does  not  attempt  to  locaUse 
the  episode  he  is  treating,  but  the  impression  of  sadness  suggested 
by  this  rugged  country  is  increased  by  one  of  those  twilight  effects 
which  Italian  painters  had  not  hitherto  attempted.  In  the  sky, 
all  empurpled  by  the  setting  sun,  a  few  light  clouds  are  just  tinged 
with  the  last  rays  and  with  the  dark  shadows  that  are  steahng  over 
the  country.  The  figure  of  Christ  absorbed  in  prayer,  not  far  away 
from  the  sleeping  apostles,  appears  still  more  pathetic,  deserted  as 
he  is  by  men,  and  seen  with  the  silence  falling  around  him. 

Later  on,  in  the  works  of  Bellini,  landscape  was  to  have  a 
more  important  place.  The  artist  then  copied  nature  with  more 
scrupulous  exactness,  but  he  no  longer  sought  m  it  such  harmony 
with  the  character  of  his  composition.  In  the  background  of 
The  Transfiguration,  for  instance,  in  the  Naples  Museum,  there  is 
a  peaceful  landscape,  probably  taken  from  the  undulating  plain 
which  stretches  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Friuli  Mountains.     This 

'  His  exact  dates  are  not  known. — Ed. 
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may  not  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  work,  but  it  is  not  at  any  rate 
inconsistent  with  it.  The  familiar  charm  of  this  country  and  the 
candour  with  which  BeUini  depicted  minor  details,  show  both  the 
skill  of  the  artist  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  such  studies  towards 
the  close  of  his  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  landscape  presents  an  entirely  unexpected 
contrast  to  the  subject  of  the  composition.     In  the  foreground  of 
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GIOVANNI  BELLINI.       MARTYRDOM    OF  ST.    PETER. 
National  Gallery,    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl,  Munich.) 


the  picture,  one  of  the  assassins  is  thrusting  his  sword  into  the 
breast  of  the  saint,  and  the  Dominican  who  is  with  him  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  blows  of  another  murderer.  Only  a  few  yards 
away  is  the  most  insolently  lovely  country,  a  landscape  in  abso- 
lute discord  with  this  sanguinary  episode.  Everything  there  is 
suggestive  of  peace  and  serenity,  of  the  joy  of  a  beautiful  day  in  a 
-happy  country ;  everything  clashes  with  the  savage  deed  displayed 
in  the  foreground,  and  one  tries  in  vain  to  find  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  such  an  anomaly.  We  might  imagine  that  the  artist  meant 
to  indicate  the  indifference  or  contempt  which  nature  seems  at 
times  to  oppose  to  our  sentiments,  but  this  idea  would  be  very 
subtle  for  that  epoch.  In  any  case  the  landscape  alone,  considered 
independently  of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  is  a  marvel  of 
execution. 

Marco  Basaiti  (1483?-1520  ?),  who  was  first  a  pupil  and 
collaborator  of  Luigi  Vivarini,,  took  lessons  later  from  Bellini.  In 
his  early  work  there  is  a  certain  dryness  and  stiffness,  but  subse- 
quently we  find  him  delighting  in  the  study  of  nature  and  inspired 
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by  her  beauties.  In  the  Calling  of  St.  James  and  St.  John  (The 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Venice,  and  the  Vienna  Museum)  he 
represents  the  two  apostles  in  a  mountainous  country,  leaving  their 
boats  moored  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Still  more  simple  and 
more  touching  than  this  is  his  Infant  Christ  asleep  on  the  lap  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  gives  us,  as  a  background,  a 
quiet  spot  in  Friuli,  with  a  vUlage  flanked  by  towers  gilded  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  banks  of  a  stream,  planted  with  a 
few  slender  trees,  are  herdsmen  with  their  cows.  There  is 
nothing  here,  certainly,  suggestive  of  Palestine  or  of  the  river 
Jordan,  but  this  sweet  picture  of  a  mother  in  contemplation 
before  her  child  harmonises  with  the  tranquil  landscape,  the 
serenity  of  which  gradually  makes  itself  felt. 

One  would  like  to  linger  with  these  precursors  and  to  breathe 
the  first  perfumes  of  nature  emanating  from  their  works,  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  complete  expansion  of  an  art  for  which 
Bellini  had  prepared  the  way  by  his  lessons  and  talent.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  long  career,  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences 
of  which  history  gives  us  many  examples,  the  great  artist,  in  his 
turn,  was  destined  to  be  influenced  by  his  two  most  illus- 
trious pupils,  and  to  follow  them  in  paths  which  he  had  opened 
out  to  their  genius. 

As  regards  date,  the  first  of  these  pupils  was  the  charming 
painter  Giorgio  da  Castelfranco,  (1476?-1510)  celebrated  as 
Giorgione.  He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  years  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  In  spite  of  all  researches,  his  biography  has  remained 
somewhat  obscure,  and  there  is  more  legend  than  fact  in  what  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  has  only  been  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
written  matter  concerning  him  could  be  discovered,  and  that  only 
recently.  The  name  of  Barbarelli,  still  attributed  to  him  by  all  the 
catalogues,  was  not  his,  but  that  of  a  family  of  peasants,  natives  of 
Vedelago,  in  the  Trevise  Marsh,  from  whence  it  is  believed  that  his 
parents  also  came.  A  great  number  of  his  works  mentioned  by  his 
contemporaries  have  disappeared,  and  until  recent  times  critics  have 
done  all  they  could  to  refute  the  authenticity  of  those  which 
remain  to  us.  Up  to  ten  years  ago,  according  to  his  historians,  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  cite  even  one  as  being  certainly  his. 
His  fame,  nevertheless,  during  his  hfetime,  had  spread  to  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  he  exercised  so  considerable  an  influence  over  his 
successors  that  Vasari  proclaims  him,  with  Leonardo,  the  most  fer- 
tile pioneer  of  all  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  only 
recently  that  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  in  an  interesting  monograph  has 
summed  up,  examined,  and  in  our  opinion,  very  correctly  rectified 
the  declarations  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  succeeded  hi  restoring 
to  the  artist  about  fifty  pictures,  and  in  indicating  a  few  copies  of  his 
old  works  that  are  now  lost. 

It  is  known  that  towards  1505,  Giorgione,  after  frequenting  the 
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MAKOO  BASAITI.      VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  JESUS. 
National  Gallery.    (Phot  Hanfstaengl,  Munich.) 


studio  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  painted,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  the  fa(?ades  of  several  buildings  in  Venice,  and  notably,  in 
1508,  two  years  before  his  death,  those  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi, 
of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  now  but  a  few  traces,  the  colouring 
of  which  is  scarcely  visible.  These  different  works  prove  the 
facility  of  his  talent,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  neither  his  taste 
nor  his  turn  of  mind  fitted  him  for  such  tasks.  It  was  to 
nature  that  he  went  from  an  early  date  for  instruction,  and  to 
the  last  it  was  from  nature  alone  that  he  drew  his  best 
inspirations. 

The  town  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to  which  he  loved  to  return, 
adjoins  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Italy.  Situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Musone,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  Alps 
and  from  the  Adriatic,  the  little  town  of  Castelfranco  attracts  the 
eye  from  afar.  Its  high  towers  are  now  almost  in  ruins  and 
clothed  with  ivy.  The  vast  enclosure  of  its  walls  makes  a  kind  of 
entrenched  camp  of  its  castle  placed  on  a  slight  eminence.  Richly 
cultivated  land  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  but  on  going  towards  the 
north,  the  country,  which  is  at  first  quite  flat,  becomes  more  and 
more  uneven,  and,  along  the  chain  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
plain,  church  steeples  and  little  farms  are  to  be  seen,  sheltered  here 
and  there  by  tall  trees. 

The  master  has  given  exact  and  poetical  expression  to  all  the 
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various  beauties  of  this  delightful  country.  It  is  to  be  found 
portrayed  in  some  of  his  first  works  :  in  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  of 
the  Seminary  of  Venice ;  in  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  of  the 
Bergamo  Museum  ;  in  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  the  Child 
Moses  of  the  Uffizi,  and  more  particularly  in  that  Virgin  and  Child 
hetticeen  St.  Francis  and  St.  Liberale,  which  he  painted  before 
1504  for  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  chief  church  of  Castelfranco, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Its  composition  is  not  very  remarkable, 
but  the  clumsiness  of  arrangement  is  forgotten  in  the  breadth 
of  style,  the  beauty  of  the  painting,  the  force  and  dehcacy  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  harmony  of  the  landscape  which  add  so  much 
charm  to  this  beautiful  work. 

Giorgione  was  no  sooner  installed  at  Venice  than  his  precocious 
maturity  at  once  won  public  favour.  There  were  plenty  of 
churches  to  be  decorated,  and  for  a  long  time  the  walls  of  public 
buildings  offered  to  artists  huge  spaces  on  which  to  celebrate  the 
glory  of  the  city.  Religious  belief  had  lost  some  of  its  fervour,  and 
great  military  feats  were  more  and  more  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heads  of  the  great  families  with  their  ever  increasing  wealth, 
gradually  developed  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Among  literary 
people,  those  somewhat  subtle  pastorals,  in  which  refined  civilisations 
delight,  had  come  into  fashion  again.  The  texts  of  the  old  -writers, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Theocritus  and  Longus,  revised  and  edited  by 
scholars,  were  the  subject  of  those  publications  of  Manutius  and  his 
successors  which  are  so  highly  valued  at  present.  At  the  same 
time,  poets  like  Sannazaro  celebrated  the  graces  of  an  imaginary 
Arcadia.  Giorgione,  who  was  never  a  great  scholar,  was  better 
inspired,  for  he  went  direct  to  nature  for  his  subjects,  and,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  gave  it  an  ever  increasing  importance  in  his 
works.  He  lived  in  Venice,  but  he  loved  to  revisit  the  little  spot 
where  he  had  passed  his  childhood,  and  whenever  he  could  spare 
the  time  he  returned  to  his  beloved  horizons.  He  felt  at  home 
there,  and  his  talent  had  now  increased  in  force.  He  knew  his 
native  country  well  enough  to  be  able  to  choose  the  subjects  which 
were  most  characteristic  of  it.  Everything  there  interested  him. 
He  delighted  in  the  trees,  whose  luxurious  growth  testified  to  the 
fecundity  of  the  soil ;  in  the  beautiful  groups  they  formed  in  the 
landscape ;  in  the  gaiety  of  the  villages  perched  on  the  slopes  ;  and 
in  the  clear,  rapid  streamlets  descending  from  the  mountains  in 
cascades,  and  bringing  with  them  coolness  and  fertility.  According 
to  his  biographers,  the  painter  had  a  special  liking  for  these  running 
waters  ;  he  loved  to  watch  them  and  to  study  their  transparency 
and  their  mysterious  depths.  Light  seemed  to  him,  as  to  Leonardo, 
the  very  soul  of  a  landscape.  Curious  about  all  problems  of 
chiaroscuro,  he  apphed  himself  to  depicting  its  most  capricious 
effects.  A  letter  from  Isabella  d'Este  (October  25th,  1510)  tells  us 
that  he   had  painted  "a  very  strange   and   beautiful  picture   of 
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610KGI0NE.       APOLLO    AND   DAPHNE. 
Seminary,  Venice.    (Phot.  Anderson.) 


Night  "  which  the  princess  was  anxious  to  acquire  and  about  which 
she  had  given  her  agent  full  liberty,  so  that  he  might  secure  it  at 
the  artist's  own  price.  Usually,  however,  it  was  the  full  light  of 
day  which  was  to  be  seen  shining  brightly  in  the  pictures  of  this 
master.  Their  general  tone  is  powerful,  and  the  breadth  of 
execution,  the  richness  of  colour,  and  the  splendour  of  all  the 
harmonies  are  in  accordance  with  the  dignified  rhythm  of  line  and 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  whole. 

This  nature  exhales  an  impression  of  happiness  and  of  poetic 
rusticity.  Simple  though  they  seemed,  his  compositions  contain 
enigmas  which  have  frequently  exercised  the  intelligence  of  the 
critic  and  called  forth  the  most  far-fetched  explanations.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  picture  known  as  The  Tempest  or  The 
Family  of  Giorgione,  now  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Giovanelli 
of  Venice.  There  is  a  young  woman  almost  naked,  crouching 
down  in  the  grass,  at  the  edge  of  a  stream,  giving  the  breast  to  her 
child.  To  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
stream,  a  young  man  is  leaning  on  his  stick.  In  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  tall  trees,  is  another  little  stream,  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge,  and,  farther  away,  standing  out  clearly  against  a 
sombre  sky,  in  which  is  the  zigzag  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  are 
houses  and  the  towers  and  walls  of  a  castle.  The  likehhood  of 
thunder,  the  two  lonely  human  beings,  one  dressed  and  the  other 
naked,  have  given  rise  to  numberless  hypotheses,  most  people  seeing 
in  this  composition  a  symbol  of  human  life  and  of  the  unforeseen 
misfortunes  which  at  any  moment  may  burst  upon  it.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the  subject  is  probably  quite 
simple  and  much  less  subtle.  If  the  title  of  the  picture  be  correct 
— and  by  comparing  it  with  the  photograph  we  give  of  Castelfranco, 
as  it  now  is,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  picture  certainly  resembles  the 
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entrance  to  this  town— this  proud-looking  youth  is  the  artist  him- 
self watching  over  his  wife  who  on  a  sultry,  stormy  day,  has  come 
to  this  retired  spot  to  take  a  cool  bath.  Her  little  one,  who  has  been 
lying  on  the  grass,  has  roused  up,  and  the  mother  at  once  appeases 
the  child's  hunger.  Charmed  by  this  homely  idyll,  the  artist  has 
wished  to  immortalise  it  in  this  picture. 

The  composition  of  The  Astronomers,  in  the  Vienna  Museum, 
has  given  rise  to  interpretations  still  more  far-fetched  and  complex. 
The  various  titles  of  The  Philosophers,  The  Geometricians,  and  The 
Three  Magi,  kc,  successively  proposed  for  it,  show  that  the  subject 
of  it  has  never  been  very  clear.  Nothing  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
The  Concert,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Louvre,  as  this  beautiful 
work  is  beyond  aU  criticism  and  beyond  all  comprehension.  How 
can  the  presence  of  these  two  nude  women  in  the  open  country  be 
explained,  in  company  with  the  fine-looking  well-dressed  young 
noble,  playing  his  guitar  whilst  talking  to  his  neighbour,  a  shock- 
headed  rustic  ?  With  the  most  open  effrontery,  the  two  maidens, 
the  one  plump  and  massive,  the  other  elegant  and  superbly  beauti- 
ful, display  their  charms  to  all  eyes,  whilst  a  young  herdsman,  a  few 
paces  away,  leads  his  flock  along  and  does  not  appear  at  aU 
astonished  at  so  strange  a  sight.  What  chance  could  have  brought 
together  persons  of  such  different  rank,  costume  and  appearance  ? 
Mythology  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and,  certainly,  even  in 
those  far  distant  times  of  less  scrupulous  morality,  such  outdoor 
exhibitions  would  not  have  been  tolerated  without  scandal.  Never- 
theless, looked  at  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  the  picture  is  decent  and 
has  no  suggestion  of  voluptuousness.  We  are  here  in  a  dream 
country,  and,  with  a  realism  as  powerful  as  it  is  poetical,  the  great 
artist  has  allowed  us  to  share  the  vision  of  a  beautiful  autumn 
afternoon  as  pictured  by  his  imagination.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
find  out  who  these  people  are.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  revel 
with  them  in  the  charms  of  this  fascinating  country,  and  to  enjoy 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  these  human  figures  with  the  grace  of 
a  landscape  specially  composed  for  them. 

The  Concert  gives  us  the  idea  that  we  should  retain  of  this 
master  better  than  any  of  his  other  works.  It  gives  us  an  idea, 
too,  of  his  gentle,  innocent  soul  and  of  his  powerful  and  delicate 
style. 

Titian  was  destined  to  surpass  his  predecessors,  including  even 
Giorgione,  and  to  realise  their  noblest  aspirations.  He  was  born  in 
1477^  and  died  in  1576,^  and,  during  his  long  career,  saw  the 
commencement  of  the  Venetian  school  and  its  decline.  He  himself 
marks  the  zenith  of  its  glory :  he  is  the  most  complete  and  brilliant 

1  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Titian  has  recently  been  contested  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
ten  years  later.  There  are  plausible  arguments  for  and  against  this  suggestion.  Vasari  and 
Dolce  both  agree  in  favour  of  the  date  of  1485,  but,  in  a  letter  written  to  Philip  II.,  in  1571, 
Titian  speaks  of  himself  as  being  ninety-five  years  of  age. 
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GIORGIONB.      THE  TEMPEST. 
Prince  Giovanelli's  Collection,  Venice.    (Phot.  Anderson.) 


incarnation  of  it.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  his  genius,  he  was 
able  to  express  himself  in  all  branches  of  art,  and  to  all  of  them 
he  added  something  new. 

On  account  of  the  place  he  gave  to  nature  in  his  works,  he  may 
be  considered  the  veritable  creator  of  modern  landscape  painting, 
and  on  this  account  he  commands  our  special  attention. 

The  little  town  of  Pieve  di  Cadore,  his  birthplace,  is  built 
against  one  of  the  lesser  chains  of  the  Carnic  Alps.  The  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains  rise  in  the  form  of  a  majestic  amphitheatre 
above  the  little  town,  whilst  the  turbulent,  foamy  Piave  makes  its 
way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  sunken  rocks.  The  strong, 
hard-working  people  who  inhabit  this  country  either  lead  a  pastoral 
life  or  are  engaged  in  the  pine  woods.     The  trees  felled  on  the 
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mountain  sides  are  confided  to  the  torrents  and  collected  further 
down  the  river  at  Perarolo,  where  the  Boita  joins  the  Piave,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  localities.  The  purity  of  the  air  and  the  regular 
work  and  frugal  existence  of  the  population  give  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  mountain  homes  that  robust  health  which  Titian  possessed 
and  which  is  reflected  in  his  painting.  Like  his  father  and  his 
brothers,  it  was  to  this  invigorating  cUmate  that  the  great  artist 
owed  the  ceaseless   activity  of  his  old   age  up  to  very  advanced 

years. 

Titian's  family,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  produced  jurists,  attorneys,  and  as  many  as 
nine  painters.  The  family  enjoyed  a  certain  esteem  in  the  country 
round  about.  The  parents  of  the  great  artist  could  not  have  been 
very  weU-to-do,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  humble  home  at  the 
extremity  of  the  little  town,  which  has  been  preserved.  The 
panoramic  view  over  the  valley  with  its  surrounding  mountain 
peaks  is  magnificent.  Brought  up  amid  such  rugged  scenes,  the 
young  man's  precocious  vocation  was  encouraged  by  his  family,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  Venice  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  painter.  Sebastiano  Zuccato  taught  him  the  elements  of  the  art 
of  mosaics,  and  he  adopted  a  certain  breadth  of  style,  which  is  evident 
in  his  frescoes  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  executed  in  collaboration 
with  Giorgione.  This  breadth  of  style  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his  work. 
The  teaching  which  he  received  subsequently  from  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  Bellini  enabled  him  soon  to  add  to  it  the  wonderful  finish 
of  execution  which  distinguishes  his  early  pictures,  such,  for  instance, 
as  The  Tribute  Money  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  But  the  influence 
of  Giorgione,  his  young  comrade  and  rival,  was  destined  to  do  more 
towards  his  development  than  that  of  these  two  masters.  Like 
Giorgione  he  loved  nature  passionately  and,  while  understanding  the 
grandeur  of  it,  admired  it  also  in  its  least  details.  One  of  his  early 
works,  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  known  as 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  proves  both  his  love  of  nature  and  the 
great  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Giorgione.  In  this  charming 
work,  even  to  the  very  indecision  of  the  subject,  everything  reveals 
the  similarities  which  the  talent  and  taste  of  these  two  artists  offered 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career.  But  this  was  only  a 
momentary  period  in  the  long  existence  of  the  painter  of  Cadore. 
His  starting-point  was  always  the  direct  study  of  reality.  He  soon 
discovered  how  to  choose  from  this  the  most  characteristic  features, 
those  which  appealed  most  to  him  and  to  the  character  of  the 
episode  he  intended  to  treat.  His  travels,  his  reading,  his 
curiosity,  his  intercourse  with  the  great  people  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  with  the  scholars  and  the  most  noted  literary  men,  only  served  to 
enlarge  his  mind,  without  interfering  with  his  originality,  and  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  vast  domain  in  which  he  moved  at  ease, 
proving  his  capability  in  everything  he  attempted.     It  is  by  his  sense 
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VIEW  or  CASTELTRANCO. 
(Phot.  Alinari.) 


of  life  and  of  the  picturesque  that  his  originaUty  is  specially  striking, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  imparts  freshness  to  every 
subject  he  touches. 

The  JNladonnas  painted  by  the  predecessors  of  Titian  in  the 
Venetian  school  appear  to  us  austere,  lifeless,  like  decorative  shrines, 
seated  on  their  thrones  surrounded  by  saints  in  rigid  attitudes. 
With  Titian,  these  hieratic  images  become  animated,  expressive  and 
more  human.  The  Virgin  leaves  her  throne  ;  she  comes  out  of  the 
sanctuaries  with  their  complex  architecture  and  mixes  familiarly 
with  men,  talking  to  them  out  of  doors  in  the  country.  In  the 
Virgin  with  the  Rabbit,  painted  in  1530,  the  young  mother  is  in  a 
meadow  on  a  fine  day  ;  she  is  resting,  and  has  the  little  Jesus  with 
her.  Kneeling  beside  her  in  a  graceful  attitude,  a  young  saint 
presents  the  child  with  a  rabbit  of  startling  whiteness.  A  stream 
flowing  along  in  the  pleasing  country  scenery  ends  in  a  cascade,  and 
a  group  of  trees,  already  tinged  with  the  golden  shades  of  autumn, 
stands  out  against  the  bluish  mountains.  Violets  are  growing 
among  the  thick  grass,  side  by  side  with  ripening  strawberries,  and 
mallows  with  their  delicately  tinted  petals.  An  impression  of  love 
and  of  absolute  peace  seems  to  emanate  from  this  homely  scene,  all 
the  details  of  which  are  given  with  a  sure  and  easy  touch.  The 
general  harmony  is  complete,  the  execution  most  careful,  at  once 

c  2 
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broad  and  minute,  showing  the  painstaking  care  of  the  artist  to 
give  to  his  work  all  the. perfection  of  which  he  was  capable.  It  is 
as  though  he  is  adding  the  homage  of  his  supreme  talent  to'  all  these 
gifts  of  nature. 

'  Religious  'subjects  supplied  Titian  with  more  austere  and  more 
dramatic  episodes.  He  depicts  St.  Jerome  (in  the  Louvre)  in  the 
silence  and  veiled  light  of  night,  in  a  wild,  rugged-looking  place 
imploring  heaven  to  keep  him  from  the  temptations  that  still  assail 
his  old  age.  In  another  picture,  painted  about  1528  or  1530,  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  talent-,  he  gives  us  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
the  Death- of  St.  Peter,  Martyr,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1867.^  The  weU-kriown*  landscape  painter,  Johri'^  Constable, 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  this  picture.  He  considered 
that  it  was  a  veritable  revelation  in"  the  history  of  landscape^ 
pointing,  and  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  three-  hundred  years  of 
e^ort.'  Certainly^  from  this  picture  there  dates  a  fresh'  conception! 
o^;  nature  in  art.  The' composition  is  well-known,  on  account  of 
thie  many  copies  or  engravings  that' have  been  made  of  it.  It  wiU 
beremembei-ed,  too,  that  the  artist  made;  a  feature  of  the  lowness  of 
the  horizon,  the  idea  of  which  probably  came  to  his  mind  when, 
thinking  of  the  mountains  of  his  native  land.  Such  a  feature  had 
not  occurred  to  other  artists  hitherto.  Seen  thus  from  a  height,  shut 
in  by  the  tall  trees  which  frame  it,  the  scene  is  both  startling  and 
terrible,  with  the  outline  of  the  brutal  murderer  standing  against 
the  sky,  and  the  scared  look  of  the  saint's  companion  who  endeavours 
to  escape  the  aggressor's  blows  by  taking  flight.  The  rough  ground 
projecting  over  the  precipice,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  rising  up 
implacably,  as  though  to  barricade  the  way  for  the  two  holy  men, 
the  violent  attitudes,  and  the  trembling  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
as  though  terrified  at  the  trap  that  has  been  laid  for  these  men 
under  their  very  shade — all  help  to  fix  the  scene  on  our  mind  just 
as  Titian  conceived  it  himself  It  seems  as  if  we  might  have  been 
present  ourselves.  In  order  to  realise  the  distance  which  separates 
such  a  picture  from  those  of  the  artist's  immediate  predecessors,  we 
have  only  to  think  of  the  curious  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He  treats  the  same  subject,  but  considers  the 
landscape  as  a  mere  accessory,  not  only  disconnected  with  the 
subject,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  With  Titian,  not  only  is 
the  role  of  the  scenery  important,  but  it  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  drama  to  which  it  serves  as  the  setting. 

Mythological  subjects  gave  this  great  artist  more  scope  for 
manifesting  his  originality,  as  such  subjects  were  more  in  accordance 
with  his  own  temperament.      For  a  long  time  the  school  of  central 

^  As  a  young  man  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  this  admirable  work  when  it  was  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  was  burnt  a  few  years  later.  At 
the  time  I  saw  it,  the  picture  had  been  very  cleverly  restored  and  had  all  its  original 
brilliancy. 
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TITIAN.        VIRGIN    WITH  THE   KABBIT. 
Louvre.  (Phot.  Bratin,  Clement  aud  Co.) 

Italy  had  been  addicted  to  portraying  the  legends  of  fable.  Most 
of  the  artists  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  making  the  most  of  what 
a  somewhat  primitive  archaeology  had  taught  them  about  antiquity. 
Titian  was  not  content  with  such  second-hand  erudition.  Instead 
of  the  set  compositions  in  which  his  predecessors  introduced  the 
various  information  they  had  been  able  to  collect,  Titian  went  to 
the  very  source  of  these  old  legends  in  order  to  revive  them.  To 
him  they  were  eternally  fresh,  because  they  appeared  to  him  as  ever 
existing  emblems  of  the  energies,  the  splendours  or  the  graces  of 
nature.  It  was  nature  itself  that  inspired  him,  and  its  forms, 
colours,  and  harmonies,  studied  direct,  and  then  depicted  and 
idealised  by  his  genius,  give  more  truth  and  poetry  still  to  his 
interpretations.  Taking,  in  this  way,  subjects  that  were  real,  his 
vivid  imagination  transposed  them  freely  and  inteUigently.  But  it 
was  all  nature  that  supplied  him  with  his  subjects,  and  he  would 
never  have  been  satisfied  to  take  from  his  own  country  alone 
the  picturesque  elements  which  he  introduces  so  lavishly  in  his 
compositions. 

Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  a  fervent  admirer  of  Titian,  believes  that,  after 
much  labour,  he  has  actually  discovered  in  Cadore  and  its 
neighbourhood  the  sites  which  the  great  artist  so  faithfully  depicted 
in  his  landscapes.     In  order  to  substantiate  this  discovery,  he  has 
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published  an  interesting  book  of  rather  summary  sketches,  taken  by 
himself  on  the  spot,^  which  he  believes  that  he  recognises  in  the 
great  artist's  pictures.  The  photogi-aphs  we  have  collected,  and  the 
sketches  which  we  made  during  a  recent  excursion  in  this  district, 
compared  with  other  photographs  of  these  same  pictures,  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  point  so  clearly  to  these  places  as  the  sites  of 
Titian's  pictures,  as  they  do  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  We  found  a 
resemblance,  occasionally,  between  a  certain  landscape  of  Titian's  and 
some  aspects  of  the  country  there,  but  the  resemblance  was  always 
very  vague.  We  found  reminiscences  rather  than  portraits.  This 
district,  shut  in  by  high  mountains,^  has  rather  a  wild  Alpine  look, 
such  as  one  never  sees  in  Titian's  pictures.  He  has  never  given  us 
the  weird  aspect  of  some  of  these  peaks,  with  their  jagged  summits 
and  the  snow  with  which  they  are  crowned.  We  see  these  some- 
times in  his  drawings,  particularly  in  the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the 
Louvre,  and  in  another  large  picture  opposite  it.  These  are  scenes 
which  he  probably  noticed  when  travelling,  and  remembered  ;  but 
he  does  not  introduce  them  into  his  pictures.  His  whole  life  long 
he  never  failed  to  return,  at  short  intervals,  to  his  native  town.  He 
could  never  stay  long  at  Cadore,  for  he  was  passionately  devoted  to 
his  art  and  was  always  occupied  with  his  orders.  Nor  was  there 
much  room  to  spare  in  his  old  home.  It  was  scarcely  suitable 
for  a  man  of  his  position,  especially  for  anyone  who  could  not 
remain  idle  for  long.  The  house,  too,  was  not  his  own  until  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Francesco,  in  1560.  On  returning 
from  Venice,  Titian  saw  other  districts  with  more  varied  scenery, 
richer  and  more  suitable  for  human  habitation,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  please  him.  When  about  half-way,  near  Ceneda  and 
Serravalle,  where  his  beloved  daughter  Lavinia  lived  after  her 
marriage,  he  could  see,  looking  towards  the  Alps,  the  most  pictur- 
esque perspectives  with  cultivated  valleys,  beautiful  trees  and  the 
sea  not  far  away.  This  seemed  an  ideal  district,  as  there  was  every- 
thing here  which  gives  charm  to  a  landscape.  The  same  sentiment 
which  induced  Giorgione  to  leave  the  indefinite  horizons  of  the  plain 
and  go  nearer  to  the  mountain,  now  induced  Titian  to  leave  the 
rugged  heights  of  Cadore  for  a  milder  climate  and  a  pleasanter 
country. 

One  of  Titian's  merits,  one  of  the  signs  of  his  genius  and  of  the 
sureness  of  his  taste,  was  that  he  avoided  the  extreme  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  of  nature,  the  Dolomites,   for  instance,  or  thej 
fantastic  rocks  which  tempted  his  predecessors,  even  Leonardo  da| 
Vinci  himself.     Titian's  great  preoccupation   was  with  order  andlt 
harmony.      Instead   of  the  rare  or   curious   things    which   would 
immediately  attract  the  eye  and  detract  from  what  he  considered 
the  essential,  he  preferred  subjects  more  suitable  to  the  episodes  he 

■  Cadore,  or  Titian's  Country :  London,  1869. 

2  The  height  of  these  mountains  varies  from  about  8,100  to  9,700  feet. 
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was  treating  and  to  the  impression  he  wished  to  produce.  His 
knowledge  of  nature  was  such  that  the  interpretations  he  gives  of  it 
are  at  once  respectful  and  free.  Both  in  colouring  and  line  there  is 
a  due  subordination  and  such  close  harmony  with  the  subject  that 
no  detail  could  be  omitted. 

From  Jupiter  and  Antiope  in  the  Louvre,  the  Bacchanals  and 
The  Worship  of  Venus  in  the  Prado  Museum,  and  from  many  of 
Titian's  other  works,  we  can  judge  the  variety  and  the  breadth 
of  his  mythological  compositions.  When  we  see  the  ease 
with  which  he  assimilated  the  most  diverse  subjects  of  fable,  we 
feel  that  he  must  have  lived  with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
ancient  legends.  An  admirable  drawing  of  his,  now  belonging  to 
M.  L^on  Bonnat,  shows  us  a  rich  country,  haunted  by  satyrs.  By 
the  side  of  the  beautiful  women  reserved  for  their  cynical  amuse- 
ments, these  curious  creatures  are  attending  to  the  everyday  occupa- 
tions necessary  to  their  wild  life.  One  is  bringing  the  goats  home 
from  grazing ;  two  others  are  talking  to  the  women  ;  a  fourth  has 
climbed  a  fruit-laden  tree  with  agility ;  and  another  is  preparing  to 
catch  the  fruit  in  his  apron.  The  details  are  all  so  natural  and  so 
exact,  that  it  seems  as  though  the  artist  must  have  been  a  witness 
of  the  scene,  and  that,  with  his  usual  skill  and  spirit,  he  had  just 
taken  a  sketch  of  it  with  his  ready  pencil.  The  magnificence  of 
Titian's  invention  has  never  been  so  evident  as  in  the  famous 
Bacchus  awe?  ^n'ac^we  of  the  NationaL  Gallery.  In  this  picture  he 
has  accumulated  around  the  principal  group  all  the  splendours  of 
nature  suggested  by  his  powerful  imagination.  In  this  radiant 
country  everything  seems  to  tell  of  the  joyful  exuberance  of  life. 
Under  a  deep  blue  sky  can  be  seen  vast  perspectives  of  distant 
shores,  with  rocks  here  and  there,  shady  trees,  and  winding  creeks, 
where,  as  they  die  away,  the  idle  waves  leave  a  silvery  band  of  foam. 
There  are  bluebells,  anemones  and  wild  irises  growing  among  the 
grass,  and,  in  the  foreground,  we  see  the  vine  clinging  lovingly  to 
the  trunks  of  the  slender  trees.  Wherever  we  look  everything  is 
gay  and  harmonious.  The  gilding  of  the  chariot  and  the  golden 
colouring  of  the  animals  bring  out  the  blues  of  the  sky,  mountains, 
and  sea.  A  note  of  pale  pink  and  of  rich  purple  is  given  by  the 
drapery  floating  in  the  breeze.  The  execution,  always  so  life-like 
and  sure,  lends  an  added  charm  of  spontaneity  to  the  beauty  of 
this  masterpiece. 

In  spite  of  Titian's  ever  increasing  fame,  he  always  reserved 
his  best  time  for  work.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  art.  His  sister,  Orsa, 
came  to  keep  house  for  him  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  children.  The  elder  of  his  two  sons  caused  him  great 
anxiety,  but  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  daughter  Lavinia. 
In  order  to  be  less  disturbed  by  visitors,  Titian  left  the  house 
he  had  hitherto  occupied  at  San  Samuele,  near  the  Grand  Canal, 
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in  the  very  heart  of  Venice,  and  settled  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  city  at  Biri  Grande,  in  the  San  Canciano  parish.  He 
rented  a  large  house  there  which  he  fitted  up  to  his  own  taste. 
He  had  a  view  from  here  of  a  vast  stretch  of  sea  and  sky,  and  in 
clear  weather  he  could  see  as  far  as  the  distant  summits  of  the  Alps 
of  Cadore,  his  native  place.  So  fond  of  nature  was  he,  that  he 
also  rented  an  adjoining  garden,  which  he  filled  with  the  most 
varied  flowers  and  plants,  so  that  it  was  soon  famous  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Venice.  It  is  said  that  the  big  trees  in  the 
St.  Peter,  Martyr,  were  painted,  from  the  windows  of  his  studio, 
from  trees  which  he  had  in  this  garden. 

It  was  here,  then,  that  his  peaceful  life  was  spent,  nearly  all 
his  time  given  up  to  a  constant  production  of  pictures  which 
were  everywhere  in  demand.  His  own  compatriots  vied  with 
each  other  in  decorating  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Venice  with 
his  work.  His  pictures,  too,  were  bought  by  amateurs  and 
by  all  the  royalties  of  Europe.  Charles  V.  conferred  a  title 
upon  him,  and,  later  on,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  Philip  II. 
Alfonso  d'Este,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  even  Pope  Paul  III.,  all  tried  to  keep  him  at  their  Court. 
But  he  preferred  his  own  independence  to  all  such  grandeur.  His 
home,  his  work,  and  the  society  of  a  little  circle  of  literary  men  and 
artists,  M'ho  were  his  own  particular  friends,  were  more  to  him  than 
Courts  and  Kings.  Like  Giorgione  and  many  other  great  painters, 
he  delighted  in  music.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  by  chance  that 
Paul  Veronese  represented  him  playing  a  violoncello  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Marriage  in  Cana,  but,  in  a  letter  from  Aretino,;- 
we  see  how  delighted  he  was  to  have  one  of  Alessandro's  organs  in 
exchange  for  a  portrait  which  he  painted  of  this  celebrated  organ 
builder. 

The  portraits  painted  by  Titian  would  form  a  complete  gallery 
of  the  celebrities  of  his  times.  In  most  of  them  a  considerable 
place  is  given  to  nature,  notably  in  the  large  State  portraits, 
such  as  that  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  now  in  the  Cassel  Museum, 
and  in  that  of  Charles  K.  on  Horseback  at  the  Battle  of  Milhlberg, 
in  the  Prado  Museum.  In  the  portraits  of  the  Doges,  too,  we 
see  the  magnificent  perspectives  of  Venetian  palaces,  or  a  view 
of  the  sea,  covered  with  the  victorious  fleets  of  the  Republic. 
Even  in  his  pictures  of  the  bold  creatures,  either  courtesans 
or  favourites  of  the  princes,  who  are  represented  as  Venuses, 
Titian,  to  set  ofF  their  warm,  pearly  flesh-tints,  has  given  the 
accompaniment  of  beautiful  trees,  under  whose  shadow  they 
lie  naked. 

Titian  has  painted  pictures  in  all  styles  and  with  equal  abihty, 
but  in  them  all  he  assigns  the  chief  place  to  nature.  The  old 
inventories  mention  landscapes  of  his  which  cannot  be  discovered^ 
anywhere,  and  Titian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II.,  in  1552, 
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informs  the  King  that  he  has  sent  him  one  of  these  landscapes. 
In  any  case,  on  account  of  his  great  love  of  nature  and  his  skilful 
interpretation  of  it,  Titian  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  creator, 
or,  as  several  historians  of  art  have  styled  him,  the  Homer  of 
landscape  painting.  In  his  immense  number  of  pictures  he  has 
shown  the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  He  has  depicted  the  ever 
changing  aspects  of  every  season,  of  every  hour  of  the  day,  of 
all  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  the  various  phenomena 
of  atmosphere.  . 

When  old  age  came  upon  him  he  still  possessed  intact  his 
marvellous  faculties  and  also  his  ardour  for  work.  He  was 
respected  by  everyone,  and  yet,  favoured  as  he  was  by  fortune  and 
at  the  very  height  of  fame,  nothing  changed  his  kindliness  of 
disposition  and  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  habits. 

He  died  at  his  easel  on  the  27th  of  August,  1576,  a  victim  to 
the  plague  which  was  once  again  raging  in  Venice.  In  spite 
of  this  sad  circumstance,  he  was  taken  in  great  state  to  the  Frari  to 
be  buried.  One  of  his  finest  pieces  of  work  is  there,  the  Madonna 
di  Casa  Pesaro,  a  picture  which  proclaims  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  much  more  effectively  than  the  sumptuous  monument 
under  which  the  artist  now  lies. 

Titian's  glory  has  only  increased  with  time.  His  influence 
has  been  felt  through  the  ages  and  by  the  most  different  artists. 
Rubens,  not  content  with  admiring  him  and  collecting  his  works, 
was  never  tired  of  copying  him.  The  Carracci,  Poussin,  Watteau, 
and  Gainsborough,  were  all  greatly  influenced  by  him.  No  other 
artist  of  the  Venetian  school  has  had  either  his  universality  or 
his  ability.  Important  as  he  considered  it,  landscape  painting 
was  only  one  phase  of  his  genius.  With  one  of  his  disciples, 
Domenico  Campagnola,  whose  drawings,  though  very  inferior,  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  his,  landscape  became  a  special 
branch. 

Some  of  the  pupils  and  imitators  of  Titian,  such  as  Paris 
Bordone,  the  Bonifazi,  the  Bassani,  and  others,  gave  a  large  place 
to  landscape  in  their  pictures.  Jacopo  da  Ponte  (1510-1592) 
was  the  first  of  that  dynasty  of  Bassani  which  was  to  furnish 
several  generations  of  painters.  In  spite  of  the  numberless  figures 
and  animals  with  which  his  compositions  are  filled,  landscape 
always  predominates.  But  the  various  pictures  of  Paradise  and 
of  Noah's  Ark,  and  the  series  of  rustic  scenes  which  he  dehghted 
in  giving,  have  changed  with  time  and  become  hard,  opaque  and 
dark  in  colour,  so  that  they  can  be  recognised  at  once  on  accouot 
of  their  dullness  and  monotony.  It  seems  incomprehensible  nowa- 
days that  these  crowded  and  confused  pictures  should  have  had 
such  a  vogue  up  to  the  last  century. 

Two  other  masters  deserve  special  mention,  as,  after  Titian, 
they  kept  up  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  school.  Jacopo  Robusti, 
called   Tintoretto   (1519-1594),   a  pupil   of  Titian's,   was   one  of 
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TITIAN.      PERSEUS  AND   ANDROMITDA. 
(M.  Leon  Bunnat's  Collection.) 


these,  and  Paolo  Caliari  (1528-1588),  who  took  the  name  of 
Veronese  from  his  birthplace,  was  the  other.  Tintoretto  painted 
the  immense  pictures  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  of  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco.  These  canvases  were  executed  with  an  exuberance  that 
bordered  on  roughness  ;  but  Tintoretto  could  restrain  his  somewhat 
wild  spirits  and  produce  more  picturesque  and  better  balanced 
compositions.  Examples  of  such  works  are  his  Flight  into  Egypt, 
now  at  San  Rocco,  Mercury  and  the  Graces,  and  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  in  the  hall  of  the  Anti-College. 

All  his  originality  is  to  be  seen  in  that  wonderful  masterpiece 
entitled  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  scenery  lends  additional  charm  to  the  prodigious  wealth 
of  the  colouring.  A  bolder  and  more  harmonious  unison  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  of  this  sky  of  intense  and  luminous 
blue,  with  the  architecture  lighted  up  by  the  sunshine  and  serving 
as  a  background  for  the  dazzling  apparition  of  the  saint. 

Tintoretto's  execution  is  usually  just  as  rough  and  spirited 
as  the  whole  treatment  of  Veronese  is  quiet  and  sober,  with  light 
colour  and  delicate  gradation  of  tones.  Following  the  traditions  of 
Carpaccio,  but  with  a  better  knowledge  of  art,  Veronese  transposed 
religious  "subjects  according  to  his  Venetian  taste.  He  paid  so 
little  regard  to  orthodoxy  that  the  Inquisition,  usually  somewhat 
lax  in  Venice,  called  him  to  account.  Even  in  his  large  pictures,  in 
spite  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the  subject,  the  number  of  figures, 
and  the  extreme  diversity  of  their  brilliant  costumes,  he  always 
remained  simple,  so  that,  together  with  the  exquisite  charm  of 
each  separate  part,  he  preserved  the  perfect  unity  of  the  whole. 
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His  smaller  pictures  are  perhaps  superior  to  his  large  compositions. 
In  the  former  he  has  given  some  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects 
of  \''enice  in  the  most  charmingly  poetic  manner.  Not  only 
did  the  city  itself  supply  him  with  elements  for  the  most  decorative 
subjects  imaginable,  but  he  found  a  way  of  evoking  memories 
of  A^nice  and  of  its  brilliant  past.  Leaning  over  a  balustrade, 
or  against  a  marble  piUar,  we  see,  in  his  pictures,  beautiful 
Venetians  in  brocade  dresses  embroidered  with  gold.  Quite 
apart  from  the  other  schools  of  Italy,  the  Venetian  school  kept 
its  distinct  existence  and  its  own  pecuhar  characteristics  to 
the  very  end. 

Its  perfection  was  reached  vdth  Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Titian, 
and  its  traditions  were  continued  by  such  masters  as  Tintoretto 
and  Veronese.  The  decorative  sense,  derived  from  nature  itself, 
was  a  tradition  in  this  school,  and  was  kept  up,  until  the  fall  of 
the  Repubhc,  by  the  marvellous  compositions  of  Tiepolo 
(1696-1770).  At  the  same  time,  and  as  though  to  complete 
the  cycle  of  its  transformations,  the  Venetian  school,  before 
disappearing,  produced  two  landscape  painters.  Canal  and  Guardi, 
almost  the  only  ones  to  whom  Italy  has  given  birth.  These 
artists  have  left  us  faithful  and  exquisite  pictures  of  Venice. 
Antonio  Canal  (1697-1768)  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  their  free  interpretation  of  nature.  In  his  pictures 
he  gives  us  aspects  which  are  either  quite  true  to  nature,  or  where 
he  has  modified  the  arrangement,  the  elements  themselves  have 
been  taken  from  reality.  After  her  inspired  poets  and  singers, 
Venice  found  in  him  her  portraitist.  In  his  numerous  pictures, 
now  in  the  various  Museums  of  Europe,  we  see  Venice  as  it 
was.  The  works  of  this  able  artist  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
well-drawn  architecture,  their  full,  bold  colouring,  the  faultlessness 
of  the  handhng  and  the  sureness  of  the  technique.  Among 
his  numerous  pictures  two  seem  more  particularly  to  represent 
his  special  talent  and  to  exhibit  his  best  qualities.  One  of  these 
is  the  Fiew  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  Louvre.  In  this  picture  we 
have  the  magnificent  perspective  of  the  palaces  of  Venice  in 
the  tranquil  light  of  a  beautiful  day.  As  far  as  one  can  see, 
the  forms  are  all  clearly  defined  in  the  hmpid  atmosphere.  There 
is  neither  hardness  nor  softness  about  them,  and  none  of  those 
forced  contrasts  and  high  rehefs  to  which  painters  so  frequently 
have  recourse  in  similar  cases.  Another  View  of  Venice,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  seems  to  us  to  equal  the  picture  in  the  Louvre 
by  the  boldness  of  effect  and  the  harmonious  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  those  obvious  subjects  which 
immediately  attracts  the  eye  of  the  stranger  and  gives  him,  in 
a  huge  panorama,  one  of  the  noted  views  of  this  unique  city.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  those  unknown  spots,  a  veritable  artist's 
picture,   which  was   probably  painted    by   Antonio    Canal    from 
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the  windows  of  his  own  studio  on  the  site  of  the   Scuola  delta 
Carita,  now  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Francesco  Guardi  (1712-1793)  was  a  disciple  of  Antonio 
Canal's.  He  was  born  in  Venice  and,  like  Canal,  drew  his  best 
inspirations  from  his  native  city.  His  pictures  are  not  generally 
very  large;  and  his  brush  is  lighter  and  more  alert  than  that  of 
his  master.  His  colouring  is  less  rich,  but  his  light  is  cleverly 
indicated  .by  touches  of  paint  froin  a  full  brush.  But  his  work 
has  not  the  absolute  correctness  of  Canal's.  In  several  of  his 
pictures  errors  of  perspective  can  be  found  and  somewhat  doubtful 
proportions  with  regard  to  the  buildings.  Architecture,  however, 
has  hot  always  the  first  place  in  his  compositions.  He  delights 
in  'religious  or  official  ceremonies,  such  as  public  rejoicings,  the 
coronation  of  the  Doges,  processions,  and  carnival  scenes.  Such 
subjects  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  painting  a  seething  crowd 
of  people  of  all  kinds,  courtesans  and  idlers,  masked  people  and 
noble  seigneurs,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  sailors,  boatmen,  etc., 
a  whole  world  of  people  dressed  in  festive  attire,  whose  lives 
appear  to  be  a  perpetual  festival.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
constant  spectacles  and  amusements  that  Venice  was  to  lose 
her  independence  and  her  art.  Forsaken,  as  it  now  is,  the  old 
city  stUl  preserves  its  former  appearance.  It  still  continues  to 
attract  numerous  strangers  to  its  old  palaces,  which  are  now 
converted  into  hotels,  whilst  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
fascinated  by  its  picturesque  aspects,  vie  with  each  other  in 
reproducing  them.  Unfortunately,  together  with  its  own  peculiar 
life,  Venice  has  lost  its  school,  that  school  which  was  its  greatest 
glory,  and  which  was  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  its  strange  existence. 


ANDEEA  MANTEGNA.      FRAGMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE. 
FrcBco.    Castle  of  Mantua. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Landscape  in  the  Flemish   School. 

i.    the  miniaturists — the  van  eycks  and  their  successors— 

gheerardt  david — j.  bosch b.  van  orley j.  patenier. 

ii.     the  brueghels — the  landscapes  of  rubens — d.  teniers— 
ad.  brouwer. 

I 

S  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Renaissance,! 
painting  only  developed 
in  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  after 
architecture  and  sculpture.  It  is 
in  these  two  branches  of  art,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  for  the 
first  traces  of  a  direct  study  of 
picturesque  nature.  Though  at 
first  consigned  to  the  dark  aisles 
of  cathedrals,  painting  gradually 
began  to  be  seen  above  the  altars 
in  the  coloured  sections  of  multi- 
folded  pictures.  Slow  though 
the  progress  was,  the  stiff,  set 
types  which  ignorance,  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  rule,  had  assigned  to 
sacred  figures  unconsciously  began  to  be  transformed.  Life,  with 
all  its  different  meanings,  now  animated  these  pictures  with  which 
the     simple    piety   of    preceding   ages    had   been    satisfied,    and 
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the  principal  cause  of  this  innovation  was  the  portrait.  To- 
gether with  the  sacred  scenes  presented  to  believers,  we 
see  here  and  there  a  few  figures,  generally  of  smaller  size 
and  somewhat  in  the  background,  invoking  divine  protection. 
These  figures  are  the  donors  of  the  pictures,  and,  to  flatter 
them  and  also  to  prove  his  own  ability,  the  painter  took  pains 
to  make  the  resemblance  as  exact  as  possible.  In  order  that 
these  persons  should  be  recognised,  the  artist  introduced  into  the 
picture,  their  chateau  or  the  town  in  which  they  lived,  the 
monastery  or  church  for  which  the  present  was  intended,  or  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  certain  of  its  characteristics,  such 
as  its  streams  of  water  or  the  trees  and  plants  peculiar  to  it.  Not 
only  did  he  do  honour  in  this  way  to  those  who  were  employing 
him,  but  he  extended  his  own  field  of  study  and,  his  needs  be- 
coming greater,  neglected  nothing  to  increase  his  own  knowledge. 

Illuminated  manuscripts,  however,  were  the  cause  of  the  most 
marked  progress  in  the  representation  of  landscape.  On  attentively 
studying  the  miniatures  of  this  time,  the  variety  to  be  found  in 
them  is  astonishing.  This  is  quite  a  new  world  and  one  in  which 
the  differences  of  temperament  and  talent  have  an  extremely 
individual  and  original  stamp.  There  were  many  honest,  con- 
scientious, *  patient  labourers,  of  doubtful  taste  and  second-rate 
ability  who,  sparing  neither  their  eyes  nor  their  time,  devoted  them- 
selves absolutely  to  their  work>  There  were  also  many  true 
artists  who  freely  lavished  their  treasures  of  invention,  of  skiU,  and 
of  poetry  on  productions  more  often  than  not  anonymous  and 
restricted  to  a  very  small  space.  These  artists  were  chiefly, 
often  exclusively,  dependent  on  the  flora  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  for  the  decorative  motives  of  the  margins  of  their 
missals  and  breviaries.  In  this  graceful  ornamentation,  varying  on 
every  page,  it  is  sometimes  the  same  flower  which  is  presented  to  us 
under  all  its  various  aspects,  sometimes  totally  different  flowers 
harmoniously  grouped  together,  with  life-like  birds,  insects  or 
butterflies  flying  about  them. 

Such  work  was  no  doubt  fascinating,  but  the  miniaturist  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  completely  absorbed  by  these  small  details. 
More  interesting  work  still  was  proposed  to  him,  and  when,  in  the 
calendars  that  usually  formed  the  headings  of  the  prayer-books,  he 
took  up  the  series  of  those  rustic  scenes  that  sculptors  had  formerly 
tried  to  reproduce  on  the  walls  of  cathedrals,  he  was  able  to 
represent  them  with  all  the  importance  possible.  From  page  to 
page  the  different  months  are  before  us,  with  the  occupations 
peculiar  to  each,  and  each  picture  giving  us  the  ever-changing 
scenery  of  nature,  thus  enabling  us  to  foUow  the  ceaseless  transforma- 
tions of  the  year.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  the  small  dimensions  of 
their  works  and  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  the  miniaturists 
succeeded   in  giving  a  strange  poetry  and  truthfulness   to  their 
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representations  of  landscape.  It  was 
just  when  oil  painting  was  becoming 
more  generally  employed,  and  when 
printing,  which  was  to  bring  about 
the  disappearance  of  their  art,  was 
just  discovered,  that  these  miniaturists 
shone  most  brilliantly. 

Several  of  them,  certainly,  after 
being  initiated  into  the  new  methods, 
continued  to  exercise  their  talent  as 
illuminators  and,  being  skilful,  had 
great  influence  over  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  painting.  But  there 
were  other  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  sudden  and  mar-, 
vellous  perfection  of  this  art,  the  first 
being  the  genius  of  the  Van  Eycks. 

Although  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  exact  information 
on  this  point,  it  is  probable  that  the 
two  brothers  belonged  to  a  family  of 
artists,  as  their  sister  Margaret  was 
also  a  painter.  The  country  of  their 
birth  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,-  and,  as  regards 
civilisation,  one  of  the  most  advanced. 
At  Liege,  in  the  service  of  Bishop 
John  of  Bavaria,  and  at  the  Court  of 
Burgundy  where  they  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Philip  the  Good,  the  Van 
Eycks  were  soon  in  great  favour.  On 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Hubert 
(1366  ?-1426),  Jan  (1386  ?-1440),  who 
was  then  in  his  maturity,  was  able  to 
spend  a  whole  year  in  Portugal  and 
to  visit  the  North  of  Spain  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mission  with  which  his 
master  had  charged  him  (October  14,  1428-December,  1429).  On 
returning  to  Bruges,  where  he  settled  down,  he  received  many 
proofs  of  the  appreciation  of  Philip  the  Good.  On  May  4th,  1432, 
he  exhibited,  in  a  chapel  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Ghent,  that 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb  which  his  brother  had  designed  and  he  had 
finished.  His  contemporaries  hailed  this  picture  as  the  most 
perfect  work  that  Northern  art  had  hitherto  produced. 

If  we  were  only  to  speak  of  the  representation  of  nature,  as 
understood  by  the  Van  Eycks,  we  should  have  to  acknowledge  the 
greatness  and   originaHty  of  their  genius.     Their  whole  work  is 
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excellent,  but  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  it  is  given  in  that  wonderful 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  of  which  frag- 
ments are  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon 
at  Ghent,  the  Brussels  Museum 
and  the  Berlin  Museum.  Whilst 
giving  the  necessary  importance  to 
the  personages  in  this  picture,  land- 
scape is  not  neglected.  It  remains 
subordinate  to  the  composition,  and 
it  contributes  to  that  character  of 
unity  which  is  so  striking.  In  that 
crowd,  hurrying  from  all  parts  towards 
the  centre,  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups,  the  general  disposition  of  the 
lines,  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
the  figures  compel  us  to  look  at  the 
mystic  Lamb  as  to  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  whole  Christian  life.  A  certain 
symmetry  was  necessary  here,  and  is 
obtained  by  harmoniously  connecting 
the  whole  work  with  the  lines  of  the 
contiguous  architectural  monument. 
The  landscape  which  serves  as  a  back- 
ground to  this  grand  poem  completes 
the  significance  of  the  composition  in 
the  happiest  way.  By  skilfully  gradu- 
ated inflections,  its  lines  rise  and  fall 
by  turn  and  spread  out  towards  the 
centre.  The  mountains  and  passes 
traversed  by  the  Processions  (more 
particularly  those  of  the  Knights  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Hermits, 
which  we  give  here),  end  in  undulating 
meadows,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
divine  symbol,  placed  on  an  altar,  is 
presented   to  the    adoration   of  the 

faithful.  Forming  a  double  group,  angels  and  believers  are  kneel- 
ing around  the  Lamb,  encircling  Him  with  their  affections,  whilst 
beyond  are  the  hills  and  in  the  gaps  between  these  can  be  seen  the 
bluish  perspectives  of  the  horizon.  All  classes  of  humanity  and  all 
the  representatives  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  are  to  be  seen  here 
together.  By  the  side  of  this  picture  of  spiritual  life,  the  artist  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  universe  with  its  mountains  and  plains,  its 
woods  and  its  meadows,  the  water  of  its  rivers,  and  the  aridity  of 
its  deserts  ;  with  its  towns,  and  its  solitudes,  the  richness  of  its 
southern    flora,    its    pomegranates,    orange,    fig,    and    palm-trees 
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covered  with  blossom   or  fruit,   and   the   vegetations   of  various 

lands. 

In  this  picture  everything  speaks  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind,  and  one  could  dwell  long  on  the  mysterious  analogies  sug- 
gested to  the  religious  soul  by  the  sight  of  the  exterior  world. 
The  Van  Eycks  have  the  secret  of  expressing  these  analogies  with 
clearness  and  with  delicacy.  On  looking  at  this  prodigious  work, 
one  feels  the  presence  of  a  superior  mind,  but  elevated  as  is  the 
conception,  one  feels  that  it  is  interpreted  by  a  painter.  An 
intelhgent  love  of  reality  is  manifested  in  the  execution  of  all 
the  details  which  make  the  hfe  of  its  composition.  The  myriads 
of  flowers  studded  in  the  thick  grass  have  their  separate  import 
and  expression.  They  all  contribute  to  the  beautifying  of  that 
delicate  grassy  carpet,  whose  soft  green  contrasts  with  the  startling 
reds  of  the  costumes  of  the  various  personages.  The  exotic  vegeta- 
tion is  studied  with  the  same  conscientiousness.  The  artist  does 
not  display  this  southern  flora  which  he  has  borrowed  for  the  mere 
sake  of  attracting  attention.  There  are  here  none  of  the  eccen- 
tricities pecuhar  to  those  travellers  of  aU  times  who  make  the  most 
of  their  excursions  and  of  the  extraordinary  things  they  may  have 
seen.  Although  the  landscape  is  an  imaginary  one  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  it  looks  real,  and  its  main  lines  as  well 
as  its  general  harmony  give  it  logical  unity.  The  drawing  is 
extremely  true  and  striking.  Without  conventionality,  it  draws  its 
strength,  variety,  and  con*ectness  from  reality.  The  perspective,  as 
regards  the  essential  rules,  is  astonishingly  correct  for  that  period. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Van  Eycks  formulated  their  own  rules, 
whether  they  received  them  from  those  who  had  preceded  them,  or 
whether,  with  their  keen  penetration,  they  discovered  the  laws  for 
themselves  in  their  conscientious  consultations  with  nature?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  this;  but  we  must  admit  that  their 
knowledge  of  perspective  was  very  thorough. 

If  Jan  van  Eyck,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  was  not 
alone  responsible  for  this  immense  piece  of  work,  he  certainly  did 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Far  from  being  exhausted  by  this  task, 
he  soon  afterwards  gave  proof  of  his  prolific  talent  by  other  works 
which,  although  more  modest  in  their  dimensions  and  aims,  prove 
even  more  the  originality  and  flexibiUty  of  his  genius.  Among 
these  works  is  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Donor.  In  this,  it  seems  as  though  he  meant  to  give  himself  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  a  painter  has  to  solve.  He 
places  before  our  eyes  all  that  nature  and  man's  industry  have 
produced  of  what  is  rarest  and  most  precious. 

Then,  too,  the  Virgin  with  SS.  Catharine  and  George  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery  is  a  gem.  It  is  said  that  Charles  V.  would  never 
travel  without  this  picture,  and  considering  its  size  and  worth 
this  seems  quite  possible.      It   appears   as  though,   by  adapting 
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BERNABD   VAN  ORLEY.      THE  DUKB'S  CASTLE,   BRUSSELS. 
Maximilian  Hunting  Scene  (Tapestry).    Wasli-drawing.     Louvre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 

his  execution  to  dimensions  which  scarcely  exceed  those  of 
miniatures,  Van  Eyck  were  endeavouring  to  exhibit  in  all  their 
splendour  the  resources  which  the  new  method  placed  at  his 
disposal. 

The  excellency  of  the  Van  Eycks  is  most  evident  when  they  are 
compared  with  their  predecessors.  It  is  none  the  less  striking  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  painters  who  succeeded  them.  The 
charm  of  naturalness,  the  force  and  frankness  of  expression  which 
we  admire  in  them,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  degree  in  the 
period  that  followed.  They  seemed  to  reach  perfection  at  once,  and 
to  fix  with  decisive  authority  the  limits  of  their  art.  With  them 
and  their  immediate  successors,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  (1399  ?- 
1464)  and  H.  Memling  (before  1430-1494)  terminates  that  initial 
period  of  Flemish  art  in  all  its  freshness.  The  impressions  it  inter- 
preted were  honestly  felt,  and  there  was  no  touch  of  conventionalism 
to  modify  its  frankness.  Subsequently  the  very  genius  of  these 
early  masters  hampered  their  successors  and  paralysed  the  origin- 
ality of  their  talent.  Whether  they  yielded  to  involuntary  reminis- 
cences, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  tried  to  refrain  from 
following  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  they  certainly  lacked 
spontaneity.  An  unconscious  mannerism  crept  into  their  works  and 
gave  them  a  somewhat  affected  and  artificial  character. 

Gheerardt  David  is  not  entirely  free  from  this  defect.  He  was 
a  rare  spirit,  and,  like  the  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period, 
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was  attracted  equally  by  the  memories  of  the  antique  and  by  the 
study  of  nature.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  some- 
times gives  too  important  a  place  to  landscape  and  thus,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  charm  of  his  compositions,  diminishes  their  interest. 
In  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  Academy  of  Bruges,  and  in  the 
Repose  in  Egypt  belonging  to  M.  R.  Kann's  collection,  this  is 
specially  the  case.  The  trees,  chestnuts,  elms,  poplars,  maples,  are 
studied  leaf  by  leaf,  and  the  various  characteristics  of  each  are 
scrupulously  specified.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  covered  with 
ivy  and  wild  hop.  There  are  bushes  of  blackthorn,  brambles  and 
ferns  in  the  grass,  rocks  with  sharp  ridges  and  monotonous  outlines. 
All  these  picturesque  details  are  too  insistent  and  distract  attention 
from  the  figures.  The  latter,  too,  in  their  set  attitudes,  are 
suggestive  of  effort  and  of  posing  for  effect. 

Following  G.  David's  example,  some  of  his  contemporaries  were 
induced  to  attempt  a  too  detailed  imitation  of  nature,  whilst  others 
endeavoured  to  leave  this  narrow  groove  and  to  seek  for  themselves 
new  paths  in  the  domain  of  the  fantastic  and  marvellous, 
Hieronymus  van  Aeken  (1460  ?-1518),  better  known  as  Bosch,^ 
is  celebrated  for  his  Temptations,  Hells,  and  the  diabolical  visions 
which  were  his  speciality,  but  his  originality  is  evident  when 
he  restricts  himself  to  the  representations  of  nature.  In  one 
of  his  most  remarkable  works,  the  triptych  entitled  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  now  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  the  landscape,  which 
stretches  away  beyond  the  cradle,  is  rendered  with  great  exactness. 

By  the  firmness  of  the  drawing  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  colour, 
he  has  expressed  very  forcibly  the  character  of  one  of  those  wild 
districts,  whose  poetry  had  not  hitherto  tempted  the  brush  of  his 
predecessors.  A  stream  of  water,  overhung  by  beautiful  trees, 
is  to  be  seen,  and,  farther  away,  uncultivated  land  sparsely  covered 
with  grass. 

In  time  the  taste  for  painting  gradually  became  more  general 
throughout  the  Netherlands,  but,  attracted  by  the  ever  increasing 
prestige  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Flemish  artists  began  to 
cross  the  mountains  in  search  of  their  ideal  and  to  complete 
their  education.  The  signal  for  this  migration  towards  the 
South  was  given  by  Gossart,  known  as  M  abuse  (1472  ?-l  533), 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Van  Orleys,  the  Van  Coxies, 
the  Floris  and  many  others.  As  a  result,  we  see  the  originality  of 
the  old  national  art  of  the  Netherlands  gradually  disappear.  By 
coming  into  contact  with  foreign  art,  it  lost  that  sincerity 
which  hitherto  had  been  its  great  force.  All  attempts  to 
conciliate  aspirations  so  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  talent  of 
those  who  made  them,  resulted  in  bastard  productions  devoid 
both  of  style  and  naturalness. 

1  This  surname  was  derived  from  his  native  town,  Hertogenbosch,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died. 
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O.    DAVID.      REPOSE  IN  EGYPT. 
(M.  R.  Kann's  Collection.) 


Nevertheless,  the  name  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  deserves  to 
be  remembered  among  the  painters  we  have  just  mentioned. 
After  his  return  from  Italy  his  talent  certainly  developed  and  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  But  it  is  not  in  his  pictures  that  we  must 
look  for  the  best  proofs  of  his  originality  as  a  landscape  painter. 
Van  Orley  was  a  decorator  of  the  first  rank  and,  together  with 
his  designs  for  the  beautiful  St.  Gudule  windows,  those  of 
several  series  of  tapestries,  particularly  Maximilian's  hunting 
scenes,  deserve  mention  for  the  breadth  with  which  the  land- 
scape is  treated.  In  the  series  of  the  Twelve  Months,  some 
panels  of  which  are  in  the  Louvre,  there  are  various  hunting 
episodes  which  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  country  around 
Brussels,  Soignie  Forest,  Tervueren,  Sept  Fontaines,  with  the 
castles,  convents,  pools  or  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
plants   and  shrubs  skilfully  grouped  in  the  foreground   of  these 
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compositions  testify  to  a  scrupulous  study  of  the  local  flora, 
which  has  also  furnished  the  motives  of  the  designs  of  the 
borders.  But  such  exactness  is  quite  exceptional  with  the  Flemish 
painters  of  this  period. 

Before  passing  from  the  commencement  of  landscape  painting 
in  Flanders,  we  must  mention  two  of  Van  Orley's  contemporaries 
who  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  artists  who  came 
after  him.  Both  these  artists,  Patenier  and  Herri  de  Bias, 
adhered  more  strictly  than  Van  Orley  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  They  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  by  critics  as  the 
inventors  of  landscape  painting  as  a  separate  branch  of  art  sufficient 
in  itself 

They  were  both  born  about  1480,^  and  not  far  away  from  each 
other ;  the  one  at  Dinant,  the  other  at  Bouvignes,  near  Namur. 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  life,  particularly  of  that  of  Bles, 
whose  name  even  has  been  spelt  in  various  ways.  The  only 
signature  of  his  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Henricus 
Blesius,  is  supplied  by  a  picture  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich 
entitled  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  The  landscape  in  this 
picture  is  powerful  and  rich  in  colour,  but  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  it. 

Of  Joachim  Patenier,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Bles's  master, 
many  fables  have  been  told.  There  is,  however,  nothing  among 
the  few  certain  dates  and  facts  that  we  know  of  his  life  to 
justify  the  reputation  for  drunkeimess  and  disorder  attributed 
to  him  by  certain  chroniclers.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  live 
in  Antwerp,  and  in  1515  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  there. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  bought  a  house  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt.  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  present  at  this  marriage,  which  took  place  on 
May  5th,  1521.  Diirer  was  made  much  of  by  Patenier, 
who  appreciated  the  young  artist's  talent.  As  a  souvenir  of 
his  visit,  Diirer  not  only  painted  his  portrait,  but  also  left  him 
several  sketches  of  little  figures  for  ornamenting  his  composi- 
tions. 

This  portrait  is  at  present  in  the  Weimar  Museum.  Patenier 
frequently  placed  his  brush  at  the  service  of  his  confreres.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  those  collaborations 
which  subsequently  became  so  frequent.  For  several  of  his 
fellow  artists  he  painted  the  backgrounds  of  their  pictures  or 
portraits.  His  ability  and  also  his  care  and  conscientiousness 
in  the  execution  of  his  work  would  serve,  if  necessary,  to  refute 
the  accusations  against  him. 

The  district  in  which  Patenier  was  born  no  doubt  contributed  to 
develop  his  love  of  nature.  He  was  surrounded  by  somewhat  weird 
scenery  but  well  calculated  to  delight  a  landscape  painter  of  those 

'  Joachim  Patenier  was  probably  born  about  1490.— Ed. 
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J.    PATENIEB.       ST.    OHRISTOPHEE, 
Escorial.    (Phot.  Lacoste.) 


times.  The  situation  of  Dinant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse ;  the 
rapid  course  of  the  river,  dominated  by  high  rocks ;  the  narrow 
valleys  opening  out  near  by ;  the  Semois,  with  its  many  windings, 
its  deep  precipices,  its  shade,  and  the  mysterious  caverns  in  which  its 
waters  hide — such  variety  of  scenery,  within  so  restricted  a  space,  was 
just  what  the  painters  of  that  period  delighted  to  depict.  Far  from 
endeavouring  to  simplify  this  already  complex  nature,  Patenier  seems 
deliberately  to  add  to  its  strangeness  by  the  crowd  of  heterogeneous 
details  which  he  brings  together.  We  have  the  sea,  steep  mountains, 
lonely,  inaccessible  rocks  crowned  by  towns  or  dwellings,  perspec- 
tives which  stretch  out  on  every  side,  and  streams  of  water  whose 
windings  appear  and  reappear  in  all  parts  of  the  picture.  In  spite  of 
this  crowding  in  of  detail,  he  does  not  appear  to  consider  that  land- 
scape can  be  of  sufficient  interest  alone  to  make  the  exclusive  subject 
of  his  pictures.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce  episodes  into 
them,  but  he  restricts,  more  than  his  predecessors,  the  number  of  his 
figures.  These  supply  him  with  titles.  Thus  we  have  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Stag 
appearing  to  St.  Hubert,  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,  and  other  episodes  that  his  predecessors  had  already 
treated  and  which,  for  long  afterwards,  were  painted  by  his 
successors.  Finally,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  Van  Eycks,  he  returned  to  the  beaten  track  of  the  early  masters, 
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p.    BRUEGHEL.      TITHE  PAYING. 
Brussels  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfsfcaengl). 


and  often  would  place  side  by  side  in  the  same  picture  different 
scenes  bearing  on  the  same  story. 

Patenier,  therefore,  was  certainly  not  an  innovator.  He 
attempted,  with  more  success  than  anyone  else  up  to  that  date,  to 
increase  the  importance  of  landscape  and  to  reduce  that  of  the 
figures,  though  without  eliminating  them  entirely.  Taken 
altogether,  there  is  a  certain  breadth  about  Patenier's  pictures,  in 
spite  of  their  complex  detail,  a  skill  and  ease  in  the  execution,  and 
veracity  in  eflFect  and  in  light.  He  was  the  first  to  adopt  that 
systematic  distribution  of  the  three  tones  which  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
landscapes — the  warm  brown  for  the  foreground  to  give  rehef,  the 
more  or  less  decided  greens  for  the  less  important  parts,  and  the 
blue  for  the  distances.  This  distribution,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  aerial  perspective,  lends  itself  to  happy  contrasts.  But  if 
nature,  more  particularly  in  the  south,  gives  us  examples  of  this, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  numberless  combinations  from  the  rich  palette 
she  has  at  her  disposal.  For  nature  varies  her  combinations  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  according  to  the  hour  of  day.  For  a  long 
time  Flemish  landscape  painters,  no  doubt  following  the  example 
of  the  ^^enetians,  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  obtaining 
effect  which  Patenier  had  inaugurated.  We  find  traces  of  this 
method,  more  or  less  disguised,  with  all  of  them,  and  the  exagger- 
ated use  of  so  simple  an  expedient  gives  a  certain  monotony  to 
their  work. 
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With  the  landscape  painters  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
this  defect  is  more  particularly  noticeable.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Gilles  van  Coninxlo,  Josse  de  Momper,  Lucas  van  Valken- 
borch,  Roelandt  Savery,  A.  Govaerts,  Van  Uden,  etc.,  and  after 
them  in  the  works  of  J.  Brueghel.  Another  cause  of  uniformity 
which  lessens  the  value  of  these  artists  is  the  choice  of  their 
favourite  subject?.  We  h.a\e  Earthly  Paradise,  The  l^ower  of  Babel, 
The  Deluge,  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Orpheus  Charming  the 
Animals,  Fairs,  Battles,  etc. — all  subjects  which  allow  the  artist  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  figures  and  animals  at  pleasure.  They 
yielded  to  this  current  of  routine  and  vogue  with  the  most  deplor- 
able ease.  The  history  of  art  gives  us  only  too  many  instances  of 
this  kind.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  direct  and  individual  inspira- 
tions in  the  country  around  them,  most  of  them  went  to  other  lands, 
particularly  to  Italy,  in  search  of  impressions  which  were  necessarily 
superficial  and  confused.  Landscape  painting  of  such  a  kind  is 
purely  decorative,  and  its  various  aspects,  insufficiently  character- 
ised, are  not  calculated  to  appeal  to  us. 


II 

Notwithstanding  the  decadence  of  Italy,  its  prestige  in  the 
world  outside  was  continually  increasing.  Painters  of  all  nation- 
alities were  eager  to  see  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  monuments  and  at 
the  same  time  the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the 
Netherlands  more  particularly,  the  emigration  movement  could  not 
fail  to  find  favour  with  artists,  for  their  own  country  was  disturbed 
at  that  time,  and  they  not  only  hoped  for  an  easier  life  there,  but 
had  the  prospect  of  a  world-famed  artistic  education.  On  leaving 
their  Flemish  plains,  whose  monotony  is  only  broken  by  a  few 
insignificant  undulations,  the  sight  of  the  magnificently  picturesque 
countries  through  which  they  passed  naturally  made  a  great 
impression  upon  them.  Amazed  and  charmed  as  they  all  were, 
there  were  nevertheless  some  among  them  who  were  so  deeply 
attached  to  their  own  country  that,  after  a  certain  time,  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  fascination  which  kept  many  of  their  confreres  in  Italy, 
they  hurried  back  to  their  native  land.  Among  these  was  Brueghel, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  figures  of  his  time. 

Pieter  Brueghel  was  born  about  1530,  and,  according  to  Van 
Mander,  he  belonged  to  a  peasant  family,  which  took  its  name  from 
a  Brabant  village  near  Breda.  Strange  as  his  vocation  seems,  con- 
sidering his  origin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  preserved,  both  in  his 
talent  and  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  the  rustic  stamp  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  He  must,  no  doubt,  have  given  proof  at  an  early  age  of 
his  artistic  inclinations,  since  his  parents,  without  making  any 
difficulty,  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  calling  he  had  chosen.  He 
was  apprenticed  at   Antwerp  to  an  artist  who  was   celebrated  at 
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that  time,  Pieter  Coucke,  a  man  who  had  travelled  in  the  East 
and  who  had  studied  sculpture  and  architecture  as  well  as  painting. 
Brueghel  was  placed  with  him  about  the  year  1540  and  hved  witK 
him  in  a  homely  way  common  during  apprenticeship  in  those  days. 
Many  a  time  he  carried  his  master's  little  daughter  about,  and  she 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  Brueghel  also  took  lessons  from 
Jerome  Cock,  better  known  as  an  engraver,  who  did  an  important 
business  with  the  sale  of  prints. 

Like  his  two  masters,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  young 
Brueghel,  who  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
in  1551,  was  drawn  into  the  current  which  had  carried  his  fellow 
artists  away  to  Italy.  Van  Mander  tells  us  that  he  went  through 
France,  and,  as  the  inscription  of  one  of  his  engravings  proves,  he 
was  in  Rome  in  1553.  The  Louvre  possesses  some  of  his  drawings 
executed  during  this  journey,  either  on  his  way  to  Italy  or  on  his 
return,  probably  in  the  Tyrol.  The  conscientiousness  with  which 
all  the  details  of  the  changing  scenery  are  noted  shows  us  the 
impression  made  on  the  traveller.  He  draws  with  a  firm  and  sure 
hand,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  features  that  seem  to  him 
really  characteristic.  In  spite  of  his  individual  way  of  treating 
nature,  we  recognise  the  artist  who  had  studied  the  drawings  and 
engravings  of  Titian  in  J.  Cock's  collection.  His  indications  are 
clear  and  expressive  in  their  freshness,  and  possess  the  same  breadth 
and  decision.  Mariette  says  that  certain  drawings  by  this  Antwerp 
master  would  not  have  been  disowned  by  the  master  of  Cadore. 

Brueghel,  however,  did  not  stay  long  in  Italy.  Both  his 
education  and  his  tastes  induced  him  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
He  must  have  been  back  in  Flanders  in  1553,  as  that  is  the  date  of 
the  View  of  Port  St.  George,  an  engraving  from  one  of  his  draw- 
ings. In  this  picture  we  have  a  crowd  of  people  of  every  age  and 
rank,  frolicking  on  the  frozen  trenches  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 
The  artist  was  at  home  again  among  his  fellow  countrymen.  He 
was  a  friend  of  peasants  and  liked  to  live  among  them.  He  was 
interested  in  their  work,  was  present  at  their  holiday-makings,  and 
painted  them  just  as  they  were,  heavy  and  awkward,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  graces  of  life,  with  their  sun -burnt  complexions  and  their  rough, 
unshapely  hands.  Brueghel's  force  is  not  without  a  certain  rugged- 
ness,  and  we  can  quite  understand  the  admiration  Fran9ois  Millet 
professed  for  him.  In  this  old  master's  engravings,  hung  on  the 
walls  of  his  humble  studio  at  Barbizon,  Millet  found  his  own  models 
depicted,  and  he  welcomed  one  of  his  predecessors  in  their  author. 
Brueghel  placed  his  rustic  figures  most  scrupulously  in  their  own 
surroundings.  Behind  them  is  the  country  where  they  live,  with 
their  wretched  cottages  and  their  familiar  horizons.  We  find  all 
this  in  the  Peasants  Quarrelling,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  in  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  Bible  which  he  transposes  into  Flemish 
style.     There  is    The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Vienna 
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Museum,  to  which  the  sombre  sky  of  a  snowy  day  gives  an 
additional  note  of  sadness.  Then  there  is  the  Parable  of  the  Blind, 
of  which  the  Naples  Museum  has  a  painting  in  disteniper  and  the 
Louvre  an  excellent  copy  in  oils.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  master- 
pieces. The  peaceful  nook  which  is  the  scene  of  the  latter  episode 
is  rendered  by  the  artist  with  as  much  truth  as  poetry.  The  fresh 
green  of  the  meadows,  the  light  and  depth  of  the  silvery  sky,  the 
humble  air  of  the  village  and  of  its  little  church,  the  low  hill  which 
shuts  out  the  horizon,  the  streamlet  towards  which  the  blind  people 


J.    BRUEGHEL.      THE  BROOK. 
Dresden  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 

are  wending  their  way  with  uncertain  steps,  are  all  well  thought  out 
and  expressed.  He  has  no  regard  for  acknowledged  conventions. 
The  originality  of  the  conception,  the  correctness  of  drawing,  the 
strength  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  are  such  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  admiration  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Rubens.  He  was 
always  in  search  of  the  best  works  of  this  master  for  himself,  and  he 
also  had  engravings  made,  in  order  that  they  should  become  more 
generally  known. 

Brueghel  was  greatly  respected  for  his  character  and  appreciated 
for  his  talent.  Owing  to  his  industry  and  to  the  fact  that  his 
productions  included  all  kinds  of  pictures,  his  wealth  and  fame 
increased  during  his  own  lifetime.  He  had  two  sons  who  also 
became  painters  and  a  daughter  who  married  David  Teniers.  The 
year  of  the  birth  of  his  second  son  was  the  culminating  point  of  his 
career.  It  was  in  this  year,  1568,  that  he  signed  his  picture  entitled 
The  Blind,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  also  Peasants  Dancing 
Round  a  Gibbet,  which  he  considered  one  of  his  best  works.    He  did 
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not  long  enjoy  the  happiness  he  had  earned  in  so  legitimate  a  way 
by  his  work  for  he  died  the  following  year,  aged  about  forty-four. 
With  him  disappeared  one  of  the  most  original  figures  of  Flemish 
art.  Just  at  the  time  when  that  art  seemed  likely  to  be  misled  by 
the  Itahanising  influence,  Brueghel  brought  its  best  traditions  into 
honour  once  more.  Undoubtedly  he  was  violent  and  somewhat 
harsh  in  his  work,  but  his  power  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  when 
compared  with  the  subtleties  and  insipidities  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  would  be  useless  to  look  to  any  of  these  for 
such  fertility  and  such  wealth  of  imagination.  At  times  his 
execution  appears  rough  and  over  emphatic  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  decision,  its  firmness  and  its  breadth.  In 
his  paintings  he  liked  contrasts,  even  in  his  subjects.  Deep  browns 
and  blacks  are  used  with  pure  whites,  and  he  never  fears  to 
accentuate  the  brilliancy  of  his  reds,  yellows  and  greens.  But 
while  he  leaves  all  their  fullness  to  these  colours,  he  composes 
harmonies  of  strange  boldness  with  them,  such  as  those  of  the  stuffs 
and  china  which  delight  country  people  by  the  very  vividness  of  their 
hues.  Brueghel  was'  not  ultra-refined :  he  belonged  to  his  own 
little  village  and  did  not  lose  his  robustness  in  the  city.  With  his 
cheerful  gaiety  and  fun  and  his  constant  raciness,  he  gives  us  an 
art,  which,  though  perhaps  at  the  price  of  some  coarseness, 
sustained  intact  its  power  and  freshness.  We  shall  not  study  here 
the  work  of  his  elder  son,  Pieter  II.  who,  as  his  nickname  of  "  Hell 
Brueghel"  indicates,  preferred  painting  fantastic  and  diabohcal 
pictures.  The  second  son,  Jan,  was  called  "  Velvet "  Brueghel 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  his  dress  and  manners.  But  this 
epithet  is  also  justified  by  the  soft  and  minute  finish  of  his  style. 
He  was  scarcely  a  year  old  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  grandmother.  She  was  an  artist  herself,  and  she 
taught  the  child  to  paint  in  water  colours  ;  and  this  early  education 
left  its  stamp  upon  him.  After  taking  lessons  from  Pieter 
Goekindt,  a  painter  not  much  known,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Italy,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  his  times.  He  stayed  there 
from  1593  to  1596,  sketching  the  monuments  and  ruins  of  Rome. 
His  precocity,  as  well  as  his  agreeable  character,  attracted  attention 
and  at  an  early  age  he  was  favoured  with  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo,  nephew  and  successor  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  From  the  year  1595  until  his  death  he  was  always  at 
w^ork  for  the  Cardinal. 

The  pleasant  and  easy  life  led  by  Brueghel  in  Italy,  and 
the  useful  and  friendly  acquaintances  he  made  there,  are 
sufficient  to  explain  his  regret  at  leaving  that  country.  But 
owing  to  the  consideration  in  which  his  father  was  held  and  to 
his  own  personal  charm,  he  soon  made  a  place  for  himself  in 
Antwerp,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  Guild  of  St. 
Luke.     His   precision  and  his  clever  touch  delighted  all  picture 
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PAUL  BRIL.      TOBIAS  AND  THE  ANGEL. 
Dresden  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


lovefs,  such  qualities  being  always  appreciated.  Besides  the 
complex  compositions  which  so  often  tempted  Brueghel,  he 
also  painted  landscapes,  but  of  very  unequal  value.  The  best  of 
them,  those  in  which  the  various  themes  are  most  accurately  pre- 
sented, are  his  various  Roads,  Approaches  to  a  town,  and  Canals. 
These  are  all  panoramic  views,  animated  by  numberless  figures  to 
which  he  gives  life-like  attitudes  and  gestures.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  abundance  of  detail,  he  preserves  a  great  simplicity ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  often  a  great  medley  and  crudity 
of  tone.  Generally,  he  made  use  of  the  conventional  three  tones^ 
so  dear  to  Patenier.  The  excessive  contrasts,  too  frequently 
repeated  in  this  method,  result  in  a  certain  monotony.  Brueghel, 
perhaps,  carried  this  to  a  greater  excess  than  his  predecessors. 
No  doubt  the  colour  of  some  of  his  landscapes  has  changed, 
for  we  find  in  the  foreground  of  several  of  them  those  sharp 
blues  which  attract  and  oflfend  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  he  gave 
more  than  one  useful  lesson  to  the  landscape  painters  who 
came  after  him,  teaching  them  how  to  render  the  foliage  of 
the  various  kinds  of  trees  and  how  to  characterise  them  more 
satisfactorily.  His  productions  were  very  much  in  demand 
during  his  lifetime,  and  owing  to  his  work  he  was  able  to 
bring  up  the  nine  children  of  his  two  marriages  and  also  to  adorn 
his    home   with   statues,   pictures,   and   many   valuable  works   of 
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art.  He  was  generous  and  obliging,  so  that  he  won  the 
affection  of  all  his  fellow  artists.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  had  some  financial  losses,  and  on  this'  occasion  he  received 
the  most  touching  tokens  of  sympathy.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1625,  and  Rubens  undertook  to  be  guardian  to 
his  children.  He  also  painted  the  portrait  of  his  friend  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  family-  in 
the  church  of  St.  George. 

His  two  sons  were  also  artists.  Jan'  treated,  with  less  skill, 
the  same  subjects  -  as  his  father,  and  Ambros  was  known'  as  a 
flower-painter.  "  \^elvet  "  Brueghel  may  be  considered  the  last  of 
that  dynasty  of  artists  with  whom  the  development  of-  the 
Flemish  school  can  be  studied  in  a  connected  way.  Between 
the  marvellous  commencement  and  the  rapid  decadence  of  ttts 
school,  there  is  another  glorious  name  that  deserves  a  place-  of 
honour.  Rubens  cannot  exactly  be  classed  as  a  landscape 
painter  and  yet,  in  the  scenery  he  painted  when  directly 
inspired  by  nature,  he  manifested  all  the  originality  of  his 
universal  ability.  As  we  have  already  proved,  and  as  E.  Delacroix 
remarks :  "  Specialists,  who  have  only  one  branch  of  work  are 
often  inferior  to  those  who,  taking  in  everything  from  a  higM^' 
standpoint,  bring  into  the  one  branch  remarkable  grande^|; 
although  they  may  not  have  the  same  perfection  of  detail.-  Rubens 
and  Titian,  in  their  landscapes,  are  examples-  of  this." 

Although  he  loved  nature  passionately,  Rubens  (1577-1640)  did 
not  paint  pure  landscape  until  very  late.  We  know  what  a  beiie^, 
ficent-  and  lasting  influence  the  eight  years  spent  in  Italy  (1600- 
1608),  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  exercised  over  him,  Alth^gh 
he  certainly  learnt  much  there,  he  did  not  change  his  methodv 
Before  leaving  Flanders  he  was  in  possession  of  the  technique  to 
which  he  was  faithful  his  whole  life  long.  He  was  quite  aware  of  its 
excellence,  and  although  he  was  constantly  seeking  to  improvejit,he 
did  not  attempt  to  modify  its  essential  principles.  His  technique 
was  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  best  Antwerp  painters,  more 
particularly  that  of  the  elder  Brueghel,  for  whom  he  had  a  special 
admiration.  Rubens  had  more  delicacy  and  suppleness,  but  he 
also  had  the  same  virile  qualities,  the  firm  drawing  and  the  clear, 
strong  values.  He  had  a  keener  eye,  a  lighter  hand,  a  more 
cultivated  taste,  and  his  comprehension  of  decorative  harmony  was 
truer  and  richer.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  his  keen 
intelligence  and  his  desire  to  learn,  he  reaped  great  benefit  both 
from  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  and  from  his  intercourse  with 
artists  in  Rome  and  at  the  Court  of  Mantua  during  his  various  visits 
to  Italy.  Among  the  members  of  the  foreign  colony  in  the 
Eternal  City,  was  one  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  had  been  living 
there  for  some  time  and  who  was  held  in  great  esteem.  Paul  Bril 
(1556-1626)  was  born  at  Antwerp.     He  had  left  his  native  city  at 
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twenty,  agaiust  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  in  order  to  join  his  elder 
brother  Matthew  who,  as  a  landscape  painter,  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated in  Rome.  From  the  date  of  his  arrival  there  Paul  helped  hi& 
brother  with  the  work  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  for  the 
Vatican.  After  the  premature  death  of  Matthew  in  1584,  Paul 
was  commissioned  to  finish  his  brother's  work.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  :Luke  and  the  favour  which  he 
obtained  in  Rome  induced  him  to  settle  down  there  and  to  marry. 
Great  admirer  of  Titian  though  he  was,  he  remained  more  or  less 
faithftil  to  the  education  he  had  received  in  Flanders,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  arrangement  of  values  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
and  which  had  become  a  somewhat  conventional  method  for 
producing  effect.  But  a  keen  observation  of  nature  led  him  to 
modify  what  was  too  arbitrary, 

Rubens  no  doubt  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  'Paul  BrD, 
and  he  certainly  appreciated  his  talent.  Rut  whilst  recognising  the 
merit  of  Bril's  work  and  of  that  of  Annibale  Carracci,  he  realised  all 
that  both  of  them  owed  to  Titian.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  head 
of  the  Venetian  School  that  Rubens  turned  for  the  teaching  that  he 
alone  could  give.  On  arriving  in  Italy  he  had  spent  too  short  a 
time  in  Venice  to  be  able  to  appreciate  all  the  master's  genius.  In 
Rome,  where  he  went  when  he  had  a  little  more  experience,  he  found 
some  of  the  master's  finest  works,  among  others — Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  The  Worship  of  Venus  and  The 
Bacchanal  (now  in  the  Prado),  pictures  in  which  landscape  adds 
a  poetic  charm  to  the  composition.  Rubens  conceived,  there  and 
then,  an  admiration  for  Titian  which  lasted  all  his  life.  He  acquired 
his  pictures  whenever  he  could,  and  made  a  collection  of  engravings^'  j 
after  him."  During  his  second  journey  abroad,  when  he  was  him-  , 
self  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  he  copied  careftiUy,  and  with  the 
utmost  delight,  many  of  the  master's  pictures  in  Mantua,  Rome  and 
Spain.  He  was  also  inspired  by  Titian  in  those  beautiful  drawings 
which  were  engraved  by  C.  Jegher.  In  these  veritable  masterpieces 
of  wood-engraving  the  artist  gives,  with  the  greatest  force  and  con- 
ciseness, all  the  most  significant  features  of  his  compositions. 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  occupied  as  he  was  with  orders  for  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  and  with  incessant  work,  he  had  no  leisure  for 
studying  nature.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp,  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  his  fellow-countrymen  and  by  those  in  power,  and  his 
time  was  very  much  occupied.  He  fully  realised  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  closer  study  of  nature,  and,  note-book  in  hand,  would.  , 
gofout  for  this  purpose.  It  was  all  he  could  do,  however,  to  get  a 
few  rough  sketches  of  such  plants  as  burdock,  violets,  reeds  and 
plantains,  for  the  foreground  of  his  pictures.  When,  by  chance,  he 
was  able  to  escape  from  the  town,  he  delighted  to  express,  in  a 
picture,  the  impressions  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  country.  The 
Prodigal  Son,  which  has  been  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  since  1894,. 
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is  an  example  of  this  kind.  The  principal  figure  is  a  poor,  ragged, 
and  emaciated  man  around  whom  are  grouped  agricultural  instru- 
ments  and  animals   of  various   kinds.     Again,  in  his   picture  of 


p.   BUBEHS.      THE  TOUKNAMENT. 
Louvre,    (Phot.  Braiin,  C16meut  and  Co.) 


Hunting  in  a  Forest,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  he  depicts  various 
episodes  which  he  had  probahly  witnessed.  The  masterly  sketch  for 
a  huge  broken  tree  in  the  foreground  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Lbu\Te. 

Loving    his   work   and   his  home,  llubens  soon  felt  the  need 
of  having  that  home  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.     He  bought 
the   house   in   which    he    lived,    transformed    it   into   a  princely 
residence,  which  comprised  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  own  studio  and  one  for  his  pupils,  and  a  rotunda  built  in  the 
Italian    style    for    his    collections    of    every    kind.     These   werei 
arranged    in    good    order  and    additions   were    constantly   made! 
to  them.     The  land   surrounding  the   house  was  converted   into', 
a  garden  which  he  filled  with  trees  and  with  the  rare  shrubs  and! 
exotic  plants   sent  to   him   by  his  various    correspondents.       It 
is  in  this  garden,  near   to   a  house  which   he  had   planned,  that ' 
we  find  him  on  a  bright  spring   day  four  years   after   the   death 
of  his  first  wife,  Isabella  Brant.     He   is  fifty-three  years  of  age 
and   the  elegant   costume  he  is  wearing  makes  him  look  much 
younger.     He    is    standing   arm  in   arm  with    his   second  wife, 
Helena  Fourment,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  also   arrayed  in  her  finest 
clothes.      Around  them  are   the    trees,   with    their    fresh  green 
leaves,  the  lilac  scenting  the  air  and  under  the  blue  sky  everything 
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is  smiling  on  the  happy  couple.  The  great  artist  was  anxious 
for  the  memory  of  this  day  to  take  definite  form,  and  never 
has  he  painted  a  more  radiant  scene  nor  with  so  dehcate  a  touch 
and  so  brilliant  a  palette.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Munich 
Pinakothek.  In  spite  of  his  desire  to  remain  at  home,  where 
there  was  so  much  to  attract  and  fascinate  him,  politics,  which 
had  more  than  once  tempted  him  to  neglect  his  art,  now  began 
to  absorb  his  attention  again.  The  Archduchess,  who  knew 
him  and  who  appreciated  his  intelligence  and  his  reliability, 
appealed  to  his  devotion  to  undertake  certain  delicate  missions. 
It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  he  could  return  to  his  family, 
his  work,  and  to  the  little  circle  of  faithful  friends  he  had 
made.  His  prominent  position  caused  him  all  kinds  of  incon- 
veniences. His  talent,  his  kindliness,  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion, his  influential  friends  throughout  Europe,  and  the  artistic 
treasures  he  had  accumulated  in  his  house,  attracted  numerous 
visitors  and  led  to  the  disturbance  of  his  tranquillity.  Already 
he  had  made  an  attempt  to  live  in  the  country,  for  the  sake 
of  the  quietude  he  needed,  and  on  May  29th,  1627,  he  bought  a 
small  estate  at  Eeckeren  with  a  house  surrounded  by  water  known 
as  the  Hof  van  Urseel.  He  probably  intended  to  go  there 
on  long  visits,  but  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  any  use 
of  this  place  of  retreat  as,  one  after  another,  his  diplomatic 
missions  obliged  him  to  spend  several  years  abroad.  Finally 
he  begged  the  Archduchess  to  allow  him  to  relinquish  occupations 
which  interfered  with  his  art  and  even  with  his  health.  In 
order  to  have  a  more  settled  life,  he  now  decided  to  spend  the 
best  season  of  the  year  in  the  country. 

He  kept  his  Eeckeren  estate  until  his  death,  but  either  he 
did  not  care  for  it  or  he  did  not  consider  it  in  accordance  with 
his  wealth  and  position,  or  perhaps  the  next  estate  he  bought 
was  a  more  profitable  investment.  In  any  case,  on  May  12th, 
1635,  Rubens  bought  the  manor  of  Steen,  situated  at  EUewyt 
between  Mechlin  and  Vilvorde.  He  paid  93,000  florins  for  it, 
which,  in  our  times,  would  amount  to  £24,000.  It  was  an 
extensive  estate,  comprising  a  farm  rented  at  2,400  florins, 
some  more  land  and  woods  and  water.  The  various  buildings 
in  connection  with  it,  the  farmer's  house  and  the  chateau,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  stronghold,  were  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  water.  Access  to  the  estate  was  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
with  a  square  tower  in  the  middle  and  a  drawbridge  and  port- 
cuUis  at  the  end.  It  seems  as  though  the  great  artist  wished 
to  evoke  the  memory  of  the  primitive  state  of  Steen  in  the 
charming  sketch  of  the  2'ournament,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  estate  purchased,  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  mak- 
ing   the    old    fortress     more    habitable    and    more    suitable   to 
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p.    RUBENS.       LANDSCAPE   WITH   RAINBOW. 
Munich  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 

his  taste.  The  tower,  the  drawbridge,  and  the  portcullis  were 
done  away  with  and  the  painter  then  had  his  studio  arranged 
according  to  his  liking.  A  fine  landscape  in  the  National 
Gallery,  entitled  Autumn,  helps  us  to  reconstitute  the  various 
constructions  of  the  chateau.  We  see  the  tower  and  the  gables 
standing  out  prominently  against  the  sky,  which  is  lighted  up 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
masterly  effect  of  this  picture,  its  figures  lend  it  a  special 
interest.  Beside  the  waggon  with  its  two  horses  driven  by  a 
farm  labourer,  and  the  huntsman  advancing  cautiously  towards 
a  brood  of  young  partridges  crouching  in  the  furrows  of  the 
road,  we  see  Rubens  himself  with  his  young  wife  Helena 
and  one  of  their  children  with  the  nurse.  The  whole  picture 
is  charming.  It  is  executed  with  such  a  masterly  touch,  that 
there  seems  to  emanate  from  it  that  calm  restfulness  felt  in  the 
country  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day. 

The  Chateau  de  Steen  has  been  thoroughly  altered  by  its  last 
owner,  but  the  country  around  has  not  changed.  It  has  no  special 
characteristics,  but  Rubens  probably  liked  it  all  the  more  for  its 
peacefulness.  In  any  case,  the  interpretations  he  has  given  us  are 
so  full  of  life  that  they  make  us  understand  the  secret  instinct  he 
obeyed  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.     We  also  see  what  features  of 
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simple,  modest  nature  he  considered  especially  worthy  of  selection. 
The  satisfaction  it  gave  him  at  that  period  in  his  career  to  paint 
these  landscapes,  is  proved  by  the  number  and  importance  of 
those  he  executed.  He  kept  nearly  all  of  them  in  his  studio 
and  consequently  they  appear  in  the  inventory  made  after  his 
death. 

The  works  of  this  kind  that  date  from  this  epoch  must  be 
divided  into  two  categories.  Several  of  them  are  pure  compositions 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  country  in  which  Rubens  had 
settled.  It  would  seem  as  though,  whilst  living  in  these  flat  plains, 
his  imagination  delighted  in  wandering  to  all  the  varied  scenery 
he  had  met  with  in  his  travels. 

In  the  landscapes  that  were  directly  inspired  by  nature,  Rubens 
shows  all  the  originality  of  his  genius.  The  impressions  he  has 
depicted  are  very  different  from  those  we  find  in  the  landscape 
painters  of  that  epoch.  Without  concerning  himself  with  them, 
Rubens  endeavoured  to  express  all  that  interested  him  personally 
in  the  country,  but  although  he  respected  the  simplicity  of  the 
subjects  he  chose,  he  did  not  attempt  to  copy  them  hterally. 
Unconsciously  he  put  into  his  pictures  something  of  the  epic 
sense  within  him,  which  elevated  and  transformed  them.  His 
lines  were  more  animated,  his  masses  fuller,  and  his  colour  more 
brilliant. 

Each  of  his  pictures,  interesting  as  it  was  in  itself,  had  its  own 
special  meaning  in  a  series  which  included  all  the  most  character- 
istic aspects  of  the  landscape.  These  pictures  were  varied  by  the 
points  of  view,  by  the  differences  in  the  sky,  by  the  hour  of  day, 
and  by  the  succession  of  work  which  the  change  of  season 
demanded.  Rubens  had  already  attempted  to  represent  winter  in  a 
picture  painted  some  years  previously.  It  is  now  in  the  Windsor 
Gallery  and  is  known  as  T/ie  Stable.^  Whilst  the  bare  trees 
outside  and  the  white  shroud  that  covers  the  ground  have  a  sad 
look,  the  animation  of  the  foreground  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  apparent  death  of  nature.  Under  the  shed  which  occupies 
the  foreground  of  the  composition,  the  artist  has  gathered 
together  all  the  figures,  animals,  and  implements  of  an  important 
agriculture  undertaking,  grouped  together  in  an  amusing  medley. 
With  his  perfect  intelligence  of  the  possibilities  of  his  art,  the  great 
painter  comprehended  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  white  flakes 
falling  uniformly  over  _the  whole  of  the  picture,  as  the  effect  would 
have  been  monotonous  and  unsatisfactory.  By  paintmg  the  flakes 
falling  gently  over  a  portion  of  his  picture  only,  he  has  skilMy 

'  This  picture  was  painted  before  the  year  1627,  as  it  was  included  in  the  collections  of 
Rubens  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  that  date.  Among  the  figures  is  one  which 
represents  the  type  of  the  Old  Woman  in  the  Convent,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  This 
was  painted  about  1622  or  1623. 
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p.   RUBENS.      KBTURN  FROM   THE  FIELDS. 
Pitti  Palace,    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


expressed  his  intention  and,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  very 
true  and  pictorial  work. 

Above  everything,  Rubens  loved  to  paint  the  summer,  with  its 
fertility  and  magnificence.  He  has  given  us  a  large  number  of 
landscapes,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  country  around 
Steen.  These  pictures,  therefore,  must  date  from  towards  the  end 
of  his  career.  In  Cows,  now  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  about 
a  dozen  of  these  good-natured  beasts  are  being  milked  by  a  couple 
of  peasant  women  near  to  a  pool  overshadowed  by  big  trees. 
Placid  and  well  fed,  they  are  grouped  in  the  most  varied  attitudes, 
and  de  Piles,  who  very  justly  praises  this  picture,  assures  us  that 
the  correctness  of  the  drawing  persuades  him  that  "  they  were 
sketched  from  life  with  great  care." 

The  Return  from  the  Fields,  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  still 
more  -interesting.  Under  a  sky  tinged  by  the  gleams  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  vast  Flemish  plain,  with  its  woods  and  meadows,  its 
villages  half  hidden  by  verdure,  stretches  out  to  the  bluish 
horizon.  In  the  distance  is  the  town  of  Malines,  dominated  by  the 
St.  Rombaut  steeple.  The  sun,  which  is  just  disappearing,  lights  up 
the  whole  country  with  its  last  rays.  In  the  midst  of  the  increased 
activity  which,  at  this  moment,  seems  to  animate  the  scene,  the 
peace  of  approaching  night  is  suggested,  and  one  feels  that  in  the 
cool  air  the  vague  fragrance  of  the  freshly-cut  hay  fills  the 
atmosphere.  Verj'  dilFerent,  but  perhaps  still  more  natural,  is  the 
impression  of  that  Landscape  with  Rainbow,  of  which  the  Wallace 
collection  and  the  Munich  Pinakothek  each  possesses  an  example,  of 
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diiFerent  dimensions,  but  painted  by  Rubens  himself.  Here,  too, 
summer,  with  all  its  splendour  of  colouring,  is  depicted.  The  ripe, 
golden  corn  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  green  of  the  meadows, 
whose  brilhancy  is  more  vivid  after  the  rain,  while  the  tree-tops[ 
lighted  up  by  the  sun,  stand  out  against  the  sombre  clouds  on 
which  is  seen  the  huge  curve  of  the  rainbow. 

The  importance  which  Rubens  gives  to  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  'sky  is  quite  an  innovation.  No  other  artist  had  thought 
of  representing  the  great  combats  of  the  clouds  and  their  perpetual 
transformations.  It  was  not  only  the  faUing  of  the  snow  or  the 
appearance  of  the  rainbow  after  the  storm  that  he  painted.  All 
the  various  phenomena  of  light  and  all  the  atmospherical 
disturbances  attracted  his  attention  and  tempted  his  brush. .  In  a 
landscape  belonging  to  Sir  W.  Wynn,  he  shows  us  the- sun-rays 
penetrating  the  forest  trees  at  dawn,  when  a  huntsman,  with  his 
hdunds,  is  in  pursuit  of  game.  In  another  picture  he  paints  the 
gloaming,  and  in  his  picture  of  the  Cart  Stuck  in  the  Mire,  now 
in  the  Hermitage,  we  see  the  owners  of  the  cart  endeavour- 
ing to  extricate  it  from  the  furrows  in  which  it  is  wedged.  They 
are  evidently  in  a  hurry,  as  night  is  approaching  and  the  road 
is  rough.  The  mysterious  twilight,  so  dear  to  landscape  painters 
of  to-day,  had  never  inspired  artists  before  Rubens,  and  he 
expresses  its  poetical  vagueness  with  exquisite  charm.  His 
predecessors  had  rarely  been  tempted  to  portray  the  solemn 
calm  of  the  starry  night.  We  have  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Rubens  depicted  this  in  his  Moonlight,  now  at  Dudley 
House.  It  is  a  picture  of  night  with  its  vague  light,  its  solitude 
and  silence  disturbed  only  by  a  wandering  horse  grazing  in  the 
foreground.  Still  more  original  is  the  Landscape  with  a  Fowler, 
in  the  Louvre.  In  this  picture  the  sun,  freeing  itself  from  the 
morning  mist,  disperses  and  absorbs  the  silvery  vapours  floating 
above  the  water,  whilst  all  nature  awakes,  penetrated  by  hght  and 
freshness. 

In  each  of  these  landscapes,  the  figures  or  animals,  in  life-like 
attitudes,  always  seem  to  be  in  just  the  right  place.  They 
characterise  the  picture  or  relieve  its  tone  by  an  effective  touch, 
such  as  the  yellow  of  a  cow,  the  white  of  a  horse,  or  the  bright 
blue  or  red  of  a  skirt.  In  the  picture  called  Morning,  in  the 
Louvre,  two  men  are  sawing  a  tree,  a  fowler  has  spread  his 
nets,  and  two  ladies  and  a  horseman  half  hidden  in  the  shrubs 
are  waiting  to  see  the  birds  captured. 

Profitable  though  absolute  freedom  and  mental  repose  would 
have  been  to  Rubens  during  the  last  years  of  his  hfe,  he  was 
not  able  to  spend  as  much  time  in  his  home  at  Steen  as  he  would 
have  liked.  Certain  unavoidable  obligations  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Antwerp.     He  had  more  orders  than  he  could  execute 
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p.    BUBENS.       CAST  STUCK   IN   THE   MTBE. 
The  Hermitage.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


from  Philip  IV.,  and,  as  he  was  urged  by  the  Cardinal  Infant 
to  complete  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  died  in  harness.  At 
the  eftd  of  the  summer  of  1639  he  left  Steen,  where  he  had  been 
to  recuperate,  and  this  was  the  last  he  saw  of  his  home,  for  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1640,  he  died  after  great  suffering.  In  the 
epitaph  which  his  friend  Gervaerts  composed  for  his  tomb,  the 
spot  he  had  so  much  loved  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  title  of 
Lord  or  Toparque  of  Steen  was  among  the  titles  given  to  "  the 
Apelles,  not  only  of  his  century  but  of  all  time."  The  very  name 
of  Rubens  suffices,  in  our  days,  better  than  flowery  metaphors 
and  pompous  hyperboles,  to  express  the  loss  to  art  occasioned  by 
his  death. 

With  Rubens  the  chief  of  the  Flemish  school  disappeared. 
Van  Dyck,  his  pupil  and  for  a  time  almost  his  rival,  followed 
him  on  the  9th  of  December,  1641.  Great  as  Van  Dyck's  talent 
was  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  had  neither  the  universahty  nor  the 
strength  of  genius  of  Rulaens.  Landscape  had  scarcely  any  place 
in  his  work,  but,  here  and  there,  between  the  colonnades  of  his 
portraits,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  group  of  trees  or  a  scrap  of 
sky,  whose  blue-grey  is  intended  to  heighten  the  flesh-colours  of 
his  models,  and  in  one  picture  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting 
sun,  piercing  through  the  storm  clouds,  give  dramatic  meaning 
to  the  fine  face  of  a  young  man  who  looks  both  ardent  and  ill. 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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HUYSMANS  OF  MECHLIN.      THE  KUIN. 
(Drawing).    Louvre. 


David  Teniers,  like  Van  Dyck,  was  influenced  greatly  by 
Rubens.  He,  too,  but  with  less  breadth  of  treatment,  attempted, 
various  styles.  Without  idealising  his  subject  or  drawing  much  on 
his  imagination,  he  simply  painted  what  he  saw.  He  frequently 
treats  the  unimportant  sides  of  great  subjects,  but  by  his  intelli- 
gence interests  us  with  the  humblest  themes.  His  lively  and 
amusing  composition  is  somewhat  summary  perhaps,  and  his  thin 
and  extremely  transparent  colour  sometimes  lacks  strength.  On  a 
thinly-painted  surface  he  gives  the  illusion  of  careful  finish  by  a 
few  vigorous  accents  in  the  shadows  and  high  lights  put  in  with 
marvellous  skill.  But  his  delicacy  and  firmness  of  touch  are 
unique. 

These  qualities,  which  are  more  evident  in  his  Interiors,  are 
also  to  be  found  in  his  landscapes.  Sparingly  coloured,  with  their 
animated  skies  and  fluttering  leaves,  they  are  the  outcome  of  the 
artist's  true  sense  of  nature,  and  they  give  evidence  of  his  keen 
observation.  The  facility  with  which  he  worked  seems  incredible. 
With  the  proceeds  of  his  pictures  he  bought  the  picturesque 
Chateau  of  Dry  Toren,  and,  when  making  little  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  guests,  he  would  note  the  various  effects 
that  appealed  to  him,  and,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  studio, 
would  paint  pictures  quickly  from  these  sketches. 

Humbler  than  Teniers,  and  frequently  more  vulgar  in  his  choice 
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ADRIAN  BROUWER.      COTTAGES. 
,  (The  late  M.  R.  Kann's  Collection). 


of  subjects,  Adrian  Brouwer  (1605  ?-1638)  was  yet  more  of  a  painter 
and  was  more  severe  with  himself.  His  drawing  was  more  concise 
and  effective,  his  colour  less  superficial,  and  his  observation  more 
thorough.  He  loved  nature  too  deeply  and  discovered  too  many 
charms  in  it  to  be  satisfied  with  copying  other  artists  or  with 
stereotyped  laws.  Somewhat  fragmentary  and  heavy  in  his  style 
at  first,  and  harsh  and  rough  in  his  colour,  he  attempted,  without 
much  success,  to  blend  rather  discordant  reds  and  yellows.  But 
his  eye  and  hand  quickly  became  more  refined,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  his  short  career,  he  gave  proof  of  one  of  the  rarest  talents 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  art.  His  best  works  can  scarcely  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  save  by  artists.  During  his  own  lifetime 
they  were  greatly  valued  by  two  masters  who,  though  very  different 
from  each  other,  were  both  excellent  connoisseurs — Rubens  and 
Rembrandt.  The  former  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
artist,  and  had  no  less  .  than  seventeen  of  his  pictures  in  his 
collection.  Rembrandt  also  owned  seven  of  his  pictures  and  many 
drawings. 

Brouwer  was  Flemish  by  birth,  as  he  was  born  at  Oudenarde. 
By  education  he  was  Dutch,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals  of 
Haarlem.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Antwerp,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1631  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Rhetoric  in 
1635.     Belonging  by  birth  and  education  to  Flanders  and  to  the 
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Netherlands,  he  was  the  hnk  between  the  two  schools,  and  in 
his  works  we  have  the  best  qualities  of  both.  At  the  Munich 
Pinakothek  there  are  eighteen  of  his  pictures,  nearly  half  of  his 
total  work.  In  Paris,  at  the  Louvre,  the  Petit  Palais,  and  in 
various  private  collections,  there  are  several  of  his  tavern  scenes. 
He  is  much  less  known  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  his  productions 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare.  But  in  the  Berlin  Museum  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  Young  Herdsman,  in  a  dreary  country  and  on  a 
dull  day,  surrounded  by  his  sheep ;  in  the  Brussels  Museum  there 
is  a  picture  entitled  Bowl-players  ;  and  better  than  either  of  these 
are  his  Cottages  in  M.  Maurice  Kann's  collection.  All  these  works 
reveal  so  original  a  harmony  and  so  picturesque  an  effect 
that  it  seems  regrettable  that  so  exquisite  an  interpreter  of 
nature  should  not  more  frequently  have'  deserted  the  smoky 
interiors,  which  were  his  usual  subjects,  and  gone  to  the  fields 
and  the  sea. 

After  these  artists  of  the  great  epoch,  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  school  of  nature,  the  decadence  of  the  Flemish  school  was  soon 
evident.  This  was  not  for  lack  of  talent.  It  was  simply  that  art 
now  was  not  the  result  of  a  direct  study  of  nature  with  many  of 
these  Itahanised  painters,  some  of  whom  had  never  even  seen 
Italy.  Others  were  clever  executants  merely,  who,  through 
continually  copying  each  other,  soon  lost  the  sense  of  reality,  and 
substituted  for  it  school  methods  and  conventional  formulas. 

As  we  are  only  treating  here  of  the  masters  of  landscape 
painting,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Jacques  dArthois 
(1613-1684  ?).  He  was  influenced  by  the  decorative  style  of 
Rubens,  whom  he  imitated,  but  he  had  not  the  secrets  of  the 
master.  We  must  also  mention  CorneUs  Huysmans,  the  best  of 
dArthois'  pupils,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1648.  He  is  known  as 
Huysmans  of  Mechhn,  on  account  of  his  frequent  visits  to  this  city, 
and  also  because  he  died  there  in  1727.  Returning  to  the  three 
tones  tradition  introduced  by  the  early  masters,  Huysmans  made 
the  best  of  the  method,  and  won  a  certain  celebrity  by  his  effects. 
His  subjects  were  generally  somewhat  alike  :  rocks,  with  tall  trees, 
and  in  the  centre  a  view  of  the  horizon.  By  opposing  the  vivid 
clefts  in  the  hmestone  rocks  to  the  yellow-green  of  the  vegetation, 
and  to  the  soft  blue  of  the  background,  he  obtained  a  most 
harmonious  effect  in  his  contrasts.  But  their  too  frequent 
repetition  gives  a  tedious  uniformity  to  these  pictures,  which  are 
now  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe. 

Jan  Siberechts  (1627-1703),  like  Huysmans,  was  also  born  at 
Antwerp.  He  was  more  simple  in  his  interpretation  of  the  rich 
Flemish  country.  His  pictures  now  are  somewhat  rare.  Those  in 
the  Louvre  and  at  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp,  Copenhagen  and 
Munich,  are  neither  remarkable  for  the  choice  nor  for  the  interest 
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of  their  subjects,  the  animals  and  figures  being  treated  with  a 
rather  vulgar  realism.  But  his  pictures  are  worthy  of  mention,  on 
account  of  their  bold  colour  and  their  limpid  light. 

In  spite  of  the  incontestable  qualities  of  these  artists,  this 
school  seems  gradually  to  have  lost  life.  It  was  not  until  after  a 
long  interval  that  Flemish  artists,  won  over  by  the  more  simple  and 
healthy  method  of  modern  landscape  painters,  returned  once  more  to 
the  study  of  nature,  in  search  of  the  instruction  that  she  alone  can 
give. 


p.    RUBENS.      STUDY  OF  FAliLBN  TREE. 
(Drawing.)    LouTre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


ALBERT  DURER.       THE   DUNES. 
Berlin  Print  Room. 

CHAPTER  III. 

LANDSCAPE   IN    THE   GERMAN    SCHOOL ITS    TARDY    DEVELOPMENT  — 

ALBERT  DURER — HIS  JOURNEYS  IN  ITALY — THE  EXCELLENCE 
AND  SINCERITY  OF  HIS  STUDIES  FROM  NATURE  —  ADAM 
ELSHEIMER. 


Y7T  was  near   the   banks  of  the  Rhine  that 
the    first    manifestation   of   Christian  art 
in  Germany  appeared.     The  riv^er,  by  facili- 
tating intercourse  between  Cologne  and  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Flanders,  procured 
prosperity  and  culture  for  this  city  and  for  the 
neighbouring  country  at  an  earlier  date  than 
for   the   rest   of  Germany.     Torn  by  violent 
strife,  it  was  not  until  much  later  that  the 
other   parts   of  Germany   attained  the  same 
degree   of  civilisation.      The   poetry  of   the 
Minnesdnger   certainly    abounded   in   pictur- 
esque  features.      The   mystery  of  the  great 
forests,   the    return    of    spring,    flowers    and 
the  songs  of  the  birds  were  constantly  sung, 
and   yet   all    these    poetical  details,   inspired 
by   the   love    of   nature,   did  not  appeal   to 
German  painters. 

In  the  pictures  of  the  early  Rhenish  School, 

in  those  of  Wilhelm  of  Herle,  for  instance,  a 

few  flowers  and  plants,  presented  in  a  very  summary  fashion,  were 

timidly  depicted  under  the  feet  of  the  saints,  or  were  to  be  seen 

against  the  gold  used  for  a  background  to  these  figures. 

Stephan  Lochner's  work  is  more  impressive  and  more  in- 
dividual. Lochner  went  to  live  in  Cologne  about  1440,  and  he 
died  there  December  24th,  1451.  He  was  the  painter  of  the 
admirable  triptych  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  altar-piece 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  We  have  in  his  work  that  charm  of 
purity,  softness  and  delicacy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of 


ALBERT  DUREB.      WILD 
GERANIUMS. 

Albertina  Collection. 
(Phot.  Bralln,  Cliimeut  and  Co.) 
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ALBERT  DURER.      THE  MILL. 
Berlin  Print  Boom. 


Fra  Angelico  and  Memling  who  had  preceded  him.  Like  them,  he 
delighted  in  painting  the  Virgin,  and  with  the  sweet,  candid  type 
of  woman  he  depicts,  he  associates  the  softest  harmonies  and  the 
most  deUcate  perfumes  of  nature  as  being  alone  worthy  of  her. 
Birds  are  singing  among  the  rose-bushes  in  the  background,  and 
ripe  strawberries  and  spring  violets  are  to  be  seen  in  the  grass  at 
her  feet. 

A  little  later,  when  Germany  was  torn  by  internal  strife,  art 
in  that  country  began  to  decline,  and  its  incoherent' efforts  were 
the  outcome  of  the  agitated  life  of  the  period.  But  from  the 
very  midst  of  those  troubled  times  one  great  master  emerged,  and 
his  genius  gave  an  unlocked  for  impetus  to  art.  Superior  though 
he  was  to  his  predecessors  and  to  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a 
painter  and  an  engraver,  Albert  Diirer  (1471 — 1528),  was  not  free 
from  the  old  traditions.  He  was  influenced  by  various  masters. 
For  more  than  three  years  he  studied  under  Michael  Wolgemut, 
and  was  influenced  later  by  Jacopo  de'  Barbarj  and  by  Mantegna. 

He  belongs  essentially  to  his  times  and,  like  his  confreres,  as 
a  painter,  he  was  a  somewhat  belated  lepresentative  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  movement.  But  in  his 
landscape  drawings,  both  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  in  his 
interpretation  of  nature,  he  is  absolutely  original  and  distinctly  an 
innovator. 

The  town  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  lived  and 
died,   does   not  account   for   his   genius,   but  it  was  nevertheless 
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instrumental  in  calling  it  forth.  The  name  of  Dlirer  is  associated 
in  the  mind  of  everyone  with  Nuremberg.  Like  Bruges  and 
Venice,  the  unchanged  aspect  of  the  old  place  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  Diirer  himself  loved  his  native  town,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  father  had  come  from  Hungary,  and  had 
settled  in  Nuremberg  as  a  goldsmith  in  1455.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  a  citizen  there  and  had  eighteen  children,  "whom 
he  educated  with  great  care  in  the  love  of  God  and  man." 
Albert,  the  third  of  these  children,  was  born  May  21st,  1471  and, 
like  many  Italian  artists  of  that  epoch,  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  his  father's  workshop.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  acquired 
that  skill  of  hand  and  somewhat  dry  precision  which  we  see 
in  his  pictures  and  etchings.  His  very  marked  and  precocious 
taste  for  drawing  induced  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  foUow  his 
vocation  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1486,  he  entered  the 
studio  of  a  painter  who  had  a  great  reputation  at  that  time  in 
Nuremberg.  This  painter  was  Michael  Wolgemut,  a  stiiF  and 
formal  artist,  who  owes  the  place  he  now  occupies  in  the  history  of 
art  to  his  illustrious  pupil.  Diirer  learnt  his  profession  in  this 
studio,  where  the  roughness  and  coarseness  of  his  fellow  students 
frequently  tried  his  patience.  Outside  the  studio  the  young  artist 
obtained  more  direct  and  profitable  instruction  from  nature.  He 
painted  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  various  acquaintances. 
He  sketched  or  painted  in  water-colour  the  horizon  which  he  saw 
from  his  window,  the  plants  and  flowers  he  gathered  when  out 
walking,  and  animals  dead  or  alive.  In  this  way  he  learnt  to 
observe  and  to  paint  whatever  he  saw,  only  troubling  to  satisfy 
himself  with  his  work.  Everything  seemed  to  him  worth  painting 
and  the  most  insignificant  objects  worth  observing.  He  endeavoured 
to  copy  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  infinite  diversity  of  their  forms, 
proportions,  and  substances. 

The  progress  he  made  caused  him  to  be  increasingly  exacting 
with  himself  and,  by  the  perfection  of  his  work,  he  obliges  us 
to  have  the  same  admiration  for  reality  that  he  himself  had. 
Even  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  most  masterly  certainty  and 
decision,  he  retained  that  respectful  simplicity  which  is  the  supreme 
charm  of  great  talent.  With  his  active  mind  and  keen 
intelligence,  he  soon  found  the  perspective  before  him  too  limited. 
Young  and  ardent,  he  longed  to  see  something  new,  to  learn 
nnore,  to  know  the  great  works  of  the  past  and  to  enjoy  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  neighbouring  countries.  Italy,  with 
its  monuments  and  works  of  art,  attracted  him  and,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1490,  he  started  abroad, 
with  very  little  money,  but  rich  in  hope  and  confidence.  He 
went  through  Alsace,  Basle,  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  and,  crossing 
the  Alps,  made  straight  for  Venice.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fix  exactly  the  itinerary  and  dates  of  this  journey  and 
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of  the  sketches  from  nature  that  he  made  on  the  way.  The 
precocity  of  the  young  artist's  talent  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  dates  on  his  sketches,  make  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  attributed  to  this  first  journey  or  to  his 
second  pilgrimage  (1505-1507).  The  first  journey  has  even 
been  contested  by  some  of  Diirer's  biographers,  but  it  is  now 
proved  to  have  taken  place.^  M.  Haendcke  thinks  that  Diirer 
did  not  take  the  St.  Gothard  but  the  Brenner  route.  In  the 
water-colour  sketch,  entitled  Fenedier  Klausen,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  M.  Haendcke  recognises  the  locality  of  Klausen,  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  between  Brixen  and  Botzen,  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Adige,  the  course  of  which  the  young 
artist  followed  as  far  as  Trent.  ^  Fascinated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  he  must  have  stayed  some  time  in  the  valley  and 
made  several  drawings.  First  there  is  the  general  view,  also 
in  water-colour,  now  in  the  Bremen  Kunst-Halle,  in  which 
he  shows  the  picturesque  situation  of  Trent  with  the  river, 
the  towers,  the  palaces,  the  cathedral  and  the  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  closing  in  the  horizon.  There  is  also  another  sketch, 
touched  slightly  with  water-colour,  which  represents  the  Chateau 
of  Trent  with  its  high  walls  and  one  of  the  city  gates.  This 
was  formerly  in  the  Malcolm  Collection  (Lippmann,  No  90). 

Two  months  after  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  "the  Monday 
before  St.  Margaret's  Day,"  1494,  Durer  married  a  young  girl 
named  Agnes  Frey,  with  whom  he  received  a  dowry  of  200  florins. 
He  has  left  us  several  faithful  portraits  of  her,  painted  at  different 
times.  Although  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his 
talent  was  mature.  He  lived  a  simple,  frugal  life,  content  with 
the  moderate  return  he  received  for  his  hard  work.  He  had 
a  few  orders  for  his  pictures,  and  his  etchings  began  to  attract 
attention  and  to  be  in  demand.  He  made  use  of  his  landscape 
sketches  for  the  backgrounds  of  his  compositions,  but,  whUst 
he  subordinated  these  to  the  subjects  treated,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  scarcely  succeeded  in  giving  perfect  cohesion  to  the 
whole  picture.  Except  in  his  portraits,  and  particularly  that 
of  himself,  which  is  masterly,  his  painting  is  cold,  thin,  somewhat 
dry,  and  rarely  harmonious.  It  is  evident  from  his  pictures 
that  he  resf)ected  tradition  and  was  influenced  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  masterpieces  he  had  seen  in  Italy.  But  the 
direct  study  of  nature  continued  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
which  it  had    always    given   him.      In  the  presence   of   nature 

^  M.  Gabriel  von  Terey,  in  a  study  published  in  1892  {Durer' s  Venetianischer  Aufenthalt ; 
Heitz,  1892),  authenticates  this  first  journey  to  Venice  and  fixes  the  date  of  it  as  1494^1495. 
M.  Berthol  Haendcke  (Ohronologie  der  Lmidschaften  Albrecht's  Diirers)  gives  us  the  various 
stages  of  it  and  endeavours  to  identify  the  scenes  sketched  by  the  artist. 

'  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  Jaoopo  de'Barbarj,  whom  DUrer  knew  at  Venice  and 
Nuremberg  must  have  been  working  about  this  time  in  this  same  district.  The  background 
of  the  landscape  of  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus  and  the  Saints,  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
also  represents  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige. 
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he  was  neither  a  slave  nor  an  exponent  of  any  school.  He  gave 
himself  full  liberty.  "  Man's  resources  are  very  limited  in 
comparison  with  God's  creations,"  he  himself  said.  And  as  he 
felt  that  his  own  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  past  paralysed 
his  creative  energy,  he  strongly  insisted  that:  "In  order  to 
paint  a  good  picture  it  was  no  use  hoping  to  take  anything 
from  a  human  work,  as  no  man  on  earth  had  within  him 
entire  beauty.  .  .  .  Art  is  contained  in  nature  and  the  Master 
is  he  who  can  extract  it  from  nature." 

It  was  for  himself  and  for  his  own  satisfaction  that  he 
sketched  the  view  from  his  own  window  of  the  house-tops  that 
formed  the  horizon  to  which  he  was  accustomed  (Lippmann, 
No.  438).  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  picturesque 
views  of  the  town  near  his  own  home.  In  his  drawing  in  the 
Albertina  he  has  reproduced,  with  scrupulous  exactness  and 
a  perfect  understanding  of  aerial  perspective,  the  walls  of  the 
former  boundary  of  Nuremberg  as  far  as  the  Thiergartner  Gate, 
with  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  town 
in  the  background.  Diirer  was  one  of  the  first -to  understaind 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  big  trees,  and  with  loving  patience  he 
set  himself  to  render  their  imposing  outline,  their  intermingled 
branches  and  their  masses  of  leaves.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  his  conscientious  study  of  a  Pine-tree  (Lippmann,  221), 
in  the  study  in  red  chalk,  of  the  Three  Beeches,  in  Bremen 
Kunst-Halle,  and  better  still  in  the  Old  Lime-tree,  planted 
at  the  corner  of  a  Nurembferg  rampart  (Lippmann,  162).  This 
tree  had,  no  doubt,  offered  a  shady  retreat  more  than  once 
to  the  artist  when  lost  in  reverie  and  contemplation. 

The  simplest  vegetation  had  a  charm  for  Diirer  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  communicating  this  charm  to  us.  In  a  sketch  in  the 
Albertina,  which  is  very  carefully  studied,  we  have  a  medley  of 
plants  on  the  banks  of  a  peaceful  river.  There  are  water-do^l^|^ 
dandelions  run  to  seed,  reeds  with  light  tufts  swaying  gently  in  the 
breeze.  Everything  is  mingled  in  that  disorder  so  dear  to  nature. 
The  stalks  and  leaves  are  all  intertwined,  some  of  them  stiff  and 
straight,  others  flexible  and  easily  bent.  Diirer  excelled  in 
making  the  most  of  this  chaos,  which  to  another  artist  might  have 
seemed  hopeless.  Without  appearing  to  emphasise,  and  with 
marvellous  ease  and  dexterity,  he  gives  to  each  plant  its  own 
special  characteristic,  its  bright  or  dull  tissue,  its  dehcate  veining, 
its  capricioiis  twists  and  turns.  The  outline  of  the  plants  seems  at 
first  to  be  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  when  analysed  it  is  most 
complex.  Light  and  shade  have  full  play,  changing  the  perspec- 
tive, and  emphasising  the  prominent  parts.  The  sap  rushes 
tremblingly  up,  rising  from  the  radicles  plunged  in  the  transparent 
vv^ater  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  pointed  stems.  It  is  the  infinite 
richness  of  nature  itself,  with  its  eternal  life  and  youth,  which  a 


AlEERT  DtJRBB.      PLANTS  AT  THE  WATER'S  EDGE. 
Ibertina  Collection.    (Phot.  Brattn,  Clement  and  Co.) 
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wonderftil  art  reveals  to  us  here.  This  study  of  a  simple  tuft' of 
grasses,  which  we  might  have  passed  without  noticing,  captivates 
us,  owing  to  the  naturalness  and  grace  which  the  artist  has  put 

into  it.  - -  

These  same  qualities  and  this  deep  poetry  are  to  be  found  in 
another  sketch,  in  which  Diirer  gives  us  the  simple  study  of  a  wild 
geranium  with  its  hairy  stalk  a,nd  itis  jagged  foliage.  There  is  also 
a  water-colour  sketch,  belonging  to  M.  Leon  Bonnat,  in  which 
various  plants  are  grouped  together,  among  others  campanulas, 
lychnis,  nettles,  a  thistle,  etc.  In  the  tiger-lily,  which  also  belongs 
to  M.  Ldon  Bonnat 's  collection,  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  flower 
is  given  with  such  perfection  that  certainly  the  magnificent  raiment 
of  a  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory"  could  not  have  equalled  the 
splendour  of  it.  Diirer,  like  Leonardo,  excelled  in  lending  interest 
to  trifling  things,  but  in  his  studies  of  landscape  he  understood 
better  than  Leonardo,  how  to  represent  the  whole.  He  treats 
these  studies  always  with  the  required  delicacy  and  breadth.  He 
brings  out  clearly  the  chief  characterii^ics  of  the  subjects  that  have 
tempted  him,  and  makes  of  these  so  many  special  themes,  which 
so  appeal  to  the  imagination  that  they  remain'  engraved  on  our 
memory.  Here  {Steinbruck,  Lippmann,  106),  he  gives  us  a  pictire 
of  a  poor  district  with  rocky  ground,  the  vegetation  rough  and 
stunted,  the  roots,  clinging  to  the  ungrateful  soil,  seeking  some  sort 
of  nourishment.  It  seems,  by  the  chief  features  of' the  picture 
and  the  faithfulness  with  wliich  these  are  rendered,  as  though  the 
artist  wished  to  indicate  the  constant  hidden  struggle  of  the  plant 
with  the  rock.  In  another  drawing  (Berlin  Print  Room),  Diirer 
shows  us,  in  an  agreeable  country  with  hiUs  and  dales,  several 
scattered  hamlets  with  their  houses  grouped  around  the  parish 
church.  An  idle  river,  with  its  slow,  bluish  water,  winds  along 
^ith  numerous  turns  through  the  orchards  and  the  richly  culti- 
^^ed.  land.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  is  a  wire-works  with  its 
niill-stones,  its  sheds  and  its  primitive  tools  and  implements.  In 
another  water-colour  sketch  now  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  of 
the  Sibliotheque  Rationale,  Paris,  some  ruined  mills  are  grouped 
along  a  streSHii'  of  water  with  a  rapid  current.  The  mills  are  poorly 
protected  by  buttresses  with  frail  planks,  so  that  one  thinks 
instinctively  of  sudden  swells  and  of  the  constant  threats  of  this 
undisciplined  water.  A  sketch,  vas^$  soberly  relieved  by  a  little 
colout,  in  the  Berlin  Print  Room  ^i|(pptia,nn  14),  takes  us  to  a 
dry,  sandy  district,  surrounded  by  a  continuation  of  dunes  covered 
with  brushwood.  Diirer  has  rendered,  with  wonderful  art,  the 
gradations  of  form  and  colour  in  this  series  of  hillocks,  which 
gradually  change  from  olive  green  to  a  neutral  blue.  He  evidently 
liked  this  wild  country  with  its  melancholy  and  absolutely  modem 
poetry,  for  he  sketched  at  least  two  other  studies  while  there 
(Lippmann  105  and  392).     The  first  of  these  bears  the  name  of 
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ALBERT  DURBB.      THE  VILLAGE. 
(M,  L6on  Bonnat's  Collection). 


Kalkreuth,  the  place  where  it  was  executed,  and  this  title  is  in  his 
own  handwriting.  Another  drawing  (Lippmann  400)  takes  us  to  a 
pine  forest,  the  straight,  slender  trunks  of  the  trees  looking  like  the 
columns  of  a  majestic  cathedral.  As  though  to  emphasise  the 
artist's  idea,  in  the  foreground  of  this  lonely  place  two  hermits  are 
conversing  piously  together  near  a  spring.  The  sketch  entitled 
Altes  Schloss  is  perhaps  stUl  more  expressive,  as  it  is  more  "finished 
and  all  the  details  lend  themselves  to  the  general  impression.  It 
represents  an  old  castle,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  perched  on  a 
peak  bristling  with  dark  pine-trees,  whose  outlines  stand  out 
strongly  against  the  light  sky.  No  more  striking  picture  could 
be  conceived,  nor  one  that  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion, than  that  of  this  feudal  Burg,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  whose  high  walls  must  have  sheltered  so  many 
mysterious  lives. 

Such  as  they  are,  Diirer's  landscape  drawings  are  a  revelation.  I 
They  defy  all  comparison  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors  or  of ' 
his  contemporaries.     In  order  to  appreciate  their  worth,  they  must 
be  compared  with  the  interpretations  which  had  hitherto  been  given 
of  nature,  and  we  must  go  to  Rembrandt  to  find  such  talent  com- 
bined with  such  sincerity. 

We  should  like  to  find  in  the  master's  pictures  and  etchings 
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ALBERT   DURER.      THE  MILLS. 
Cabinet  des  Estampes^  Bibliothfeque"  Nabionale. 


that  love  of  nature  which  appears  so  clearly  in  his  drawings.  In 
his  pictures  this  is  only  shown  with  extrerne  reserve.  It  is  entirely 
ahsent  in  several  of  his  paintings. 

In  two  of  his  most  important  compositions.  The  Coronatimt  of 
the  Virgin,  of  1509,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Tri?dty,o(  l5U,th.t 
landscape  is  almost  identical,  and  somewhat  insignificant.  Rather 
more  importance  is  given  to  nature  in  his  etchings,  and  in  his 
St.  Hubert  (Bartsch  57)  and  in  The  Knight  of  Death  (Bartsch  98), 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  that  the  material  was  borrowed  from  the 
austere  rocky  country  which  had  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of 
several  of  his  studies.  It  is  a  study  of  Nuremberg,  with  its  high 
walls  and  the  course  of  the  Pegnitz,  that  Diirer  introduces  into  his 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Seated,  of  1514  (B.  40).  The  old  ^wr^- stands 
out  on  the  top  of  a  hill  behind  his  St.  Anthony,  of  151 9.  The  scenery 
of  his-  picture  entitled  Canon,  1518  (B.  99),  also  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  Nuremberg.  •  v 

The  artist's  reputation  gradually  increased,  and,  owing  to  his 
character  and  intelligence,  he  associated  with  the  most  distinguisheq 
men  of  his  time.  His  art  was  increasingly  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
occupation ;  yet,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  aftei*  his  second  visit 
to  Venice  in  1507,  his  landscape  studies  became  more  rare.  He 
was  probably  absorbed  by  the  numerous  commissions  he  received, 
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for  he  scarcely  ever  found  time  for  sketching  the  country  around 
Nuremberg.  The  subjects  which  appealed  to  him  he  studied  with 
great  conscientiousness,  and  always  put  his  best  work  into  them. 
One  of  his  pictures  represents  a  mountainous  district  (Lippraann 
441),  with  a  waterfall  utilised  for  some  industry,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  waterfall,  a  peasant  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Another 
one  represents  a  pool  of  water  at  sunset,  with  a  fisherman's 
cottage  (Lippmann  220)  with  rushes,  reeds  and  aquatic  plants  all 
around  it. 

Diirer's  life  was  a  busy  one  to  the  very  end.  Although  he  had 
p,lmost  entirely  given  up  landscape,  notwithstanding  that  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  it  had  given  him  such  pleasure,  he 
always  intended  to  return  to  it.  At  the  end  of  his  Treatise  on'i 
Proportion,  pubhshed  in  1527,  a  year  before  his  death,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself,  before  anything  else,  to  the  study 
of  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  if  God  spared  his  life.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  this,  as  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  know  what  were  the  great  artist's  ideas  on  this 
subject.  Entirely  alone,  and  independently  of  aU  rules,  he  had 
learnt  to  see  nature  as  it  is,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  express  its 
sovereign  charm. 

Diirer's  landscape  sketches  from  nature,  therefore,  constitute 
an  exception,  not  only  in  his  own  work,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  German  school.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  exercised  no 
influence  over  the  development  of  that  school.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  unknown,  as  they  were  either  hidden  away  in  his  own 
portfolios  or  scattered  about  in  various  collections.  But  had  they 
been  accessible  they  would  not  have  been  appreciated  at  their 
true  value.  Landscape  painting  in  those  days  was  treated  in  an 
extremely  conventional  way,  and  Diirer's  absolute  sincerity,  coupled 
with  his  impeccable  science,  would  have  been  considered  too  great 
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a  novelty.  As  a  landscape  painter,  therefore,  Diirer  stands  alone 
in  German  art,  and  in  order  to  appreciate  his  worth  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  work  of  his  contemporaries  and  pupils. 

In  Germany,  after  Diirer  and  his  immediate  followers,  we  have 
to  wait  for  nearly  a  century  before  finding,  in  Adam  Elsheimer 
(1578^-1620),  a  landscape  painter  of  any  great  value.  Elsheimer 
went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  there  was  especially 
influenced.  Curious  to  search  out  new  paths,  he  delighted  in 
discovering  the  most  sohtary  and  picturesque  spots  where  nature 
had  freely  put  forth  her  wealth  of  beauty.  Plants  with  large  leaves 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  foreground  of  his  pictures ;  hop, 
ivy  and  wUd  vines  climb  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  fall  in  thick 
garlands  from  the  branches.  The  artist's  kindliness  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  his  numerous  confreres  of  the  foreign  colony  in 
Rome.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  reputation  he  won  and 
the  important  place  his  compatriots  continue  to  attribute  to  him  in 
the  history  of  Art,  for  certainly  his  own  talent  does  not  suffice  to 
account  for  the  rank  assigned  to  him.  His  name  is,  nevertheless, 
the  only  one  we  can  give  as  a  landscape  painter  of  the  German 
school  down  to  our  own  times.  This  school  seems  to  have 
foundered  completely  during  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  and 
the  internal  strife  which  so  long  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  whole  of  Germany. 

'  §andrart,  vol.  I.  p.  294,  and  Schnaase's  Niedeiiiindisehe  Briefe,  p.  26. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The   Masters   of   Landscape    Painting   in  France   in  the 

XVIIth  Century. 

1.     rise  of  the  french  school jean  fouquet — the  lenains 

— nicolas  poussin,  landscape  painter— his  life  and 
works — the  distincti,y  french  character  of  his  art— 
gaspard  dughet. 

ii.      claude   lorrain — his  vocation^his  sketches,  etchings, 
and  pictures his  principal  works. 

I. 


URING    the    Middle    Ages, 
France,      owing     to     her 
architects     and     sculptors, 
was    at    the    head    of  the 
artistic  movement.     Nature 
played  an  important  part  in  the  decora- 
tion   of    French    cathedrals,    and   this 
decoration    was    inspired    in    a   gi'eat 
measure  by  the  flora  of  the  districts 
in  which   they  were  built.     Painting, 
rudimentary   though    it  was    at   first, 
gradually    developed,    and    the    fame 
which  the  early  French  masters  enjoyed 
throughout  Europe  proves  their  merit. 
Interesting  as  was  the  Exhibition  in 
Paris  of  the  Early  Freiich  Masters  in 
1902,  it  only  brought  to  light  a  very 
small  number  of  their  works.    These 
have  been  neglected  for  so  long  that  most  of  them  have  entirely 
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disappeared.  Those  which  have  been  preserved  are  either  damaged 
by  the  ravages  of  time  or  considerably  impaired  by  the  restorations 
they  have  undergone. 

The  briUiant  and  fleeting  splendour  of  French  national  painting 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  miniaturists,  who  were  its 
precursors.  In  spite  of  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made, 
it  is  stiir  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  distinct  schools  in 
those  early  times.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  differentiate  exactly 
between  the  miniaturists  and  the  painters,  as  in  those  days  most 
of  the  artists  practised  both  branches  of  art. 

Jean  Fouquet  of  Touraine  (1415? — 1483)  affords  us  the  best 
instance.  He  has  left  some  important  and  very  remarkable, 
works,  but  it  is  as  a  miniaturist  that  he  deserves  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  landscape  painting.  Although  he  had  travelled  in 
Italy  and  won  fame  there,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  absolutely 
French.  He  was  successful  in  his  oil  painting,  but  he  remained; 
faithful  to  his  water-colours,  the  delicacy  of  which  appealed  more  to 
his  temperament  and  to  his  taste. 

The  valuable  collection  of  pages  of  his  Book  of  Hours,  painted' 
in  1452  for  Etienne  Chevalier,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  facility  and  universality  of  Fouquet's  talent. 
This  collection  was  bought  almost  complete  by  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
It  belongs,  at  present,  to  the  Conde  Museum  and  the  Louvre 
possesses  two  of  the  other  four  pages  which  have  been  preserved. 
Fouquet  was  all  his  hfe  a  great  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  a 
gifted  artist.  The  information  he  gives  us  concerning  his  period 
is  as  true  as  it  is  varied.  He  was  directly  inspired  by  nature. 
Limited  as  was  the  space  he  had  to  fill,  he  was  ambitious  enough 
to  wish  to  include  everything  within  it.  We  therefore  find  in 
his  pictures  architecture,  landscape,  animals,  people  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  even  of  the  very  highest,  and  of  aU  trades,  even  of  the 
humblest.  This  artist's  work  is  an  encyclopaedia,  the  most 
complete  and  trustworthy  imaginable.  It  is  more  instructive  than 
aU  written  documents,  as,  instead  of  telling  us  facts  and  deeds,  he 
exhibits  them. 

Fouquet  was  a  singularly  shrewd  observer  with  a  keen  vision 
and  wonderful  skill  of  hand.  Within  their  limited  space,  some  of 
his  compositions  have  such  breadth  that  if  transported  to  a  larger 
canvas  they  would  be  veritable  historical  pictures.  But  owing  to 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived,  his  talent  was  more  or  less 
unnoticed.  After  the  long,  sanguinary  wars  with  the  English, 
internal  strife  began,  and  this  was  very  soon  embittered  by 
religious  struggles.  During  the  rare  intervals  of  relative  calm,  the 
French  kings,  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  attracted 
towards  Italy  by  the  fascination  of  a  more  refined  civilisation, 
commissioned  or  bought  thence  some  of  the  masterpieces  which 
are  now  in  the  Louvre.     They  also  endeavoured  to  allure  foreign 
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artists  to  their  court  to  decorate  their  palace.  Besides  the  Italian 
colony  which  settled  in  Fontainebleau,  with  artists  like  Rosso 
and  Primaticcio,  a  Flemish  colony  also  established  itself  there. 
Other  artists  paid  short  visits  to  France.  Among  these  was 
Paul  Bril  who,  during  a  visit  to  one  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
painted  a  few  landscapes  in  one  of  the  Queen's  rooms,  representing 
Italy  as  he  imagined  it  before  having  seen  that  country. 

Influenced  as  the  French  artists  could  not  fail  to  be  by  the 
pronounced  and  affected  style  of  the  Fontainebleau  Italians,  and 

by  the  somewhat  earthy 
naturalism  of  the  Flem- 
ish painters,  they  failed 
to  obtain  in  their  own 
country  either  the  in- 
struction or  encourage- 
ment they  needed. 
Italy,  therefore,  de- 
generate though  it  was, 
attracted  them  by  its 
great  fame.  As  in 
Flanders  and  in  Hol- 
land, emigration  began 
to  appeal  to  French 
artists,  and  men  of 
mark  such  as  CaUot, 
Valentin,  Vouet,  Jac- 
ques Courtois  and 
Sebastien  Bourdon  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  cross  the  Alps. 
Portrait  painters,  such  as  Clouet  and  Corneille  of  Lyons  and 
artists  like  Lagneau  and  Du  Monstier,  could  scarcely  find 
employment  for  their  talent.  The  Lenains  alone,  trained  by  the 
study  of  nature,  gave  proofs  of  real  originality  by  representing  the 
most  simple  subjects  just  as  they  appeared  to  them.  We  have,  for 
instance,  the  pictures  entitled  Card-players,  The  Village  Repast, 
A  Procession,  The  Smithy,  and  that  After  the  Haymaking,  in 
which  we  see  the  poor  emaciated  peasants  preparing  to  gather 
into  their  tumble-down  cottages  the  scanty  crops  they  have 
mown. 

Interesting  as  these  attempts  are,  there  is  too  little  cohesion 
about  them  to  constitute  a  school.  The  history  of  French  painting 
really  begins  with  Poussin  (1594 — 1665).  M.  Ph.  de  Chennevi^res ' 
with  his  delicate  and  sure  taste,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Poussin. 
He  says:  "All  the  virtues  of  art  peculiar  to  French  genius, 
simplicity,  sobriety  with  strength,  dignity  with  grace,  clearness  of 
conception  and,  as  he  himself  said,  Judgment  everywhere,  Poussin 
possessed   to  the  full  and   carried   them    to   the  highest  degree 

^  Esmi  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Frangaise,  1  vol.,  8vo,  1894,  p.  79. 
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possible.  He  had  all  these  qualities,  as  it  were,  incarnate  within 
him."  Although  the  longest  and  best  part  of  his  career  was  spent 
in  Rome,  the  great  artist  himself  was  thoroughly  French.  He 
was  born  in  Normandy,  a  few  miles  away  from  the  great  French 
poet,  Corneille,  and  only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
latter,  and,  like  him,  he  belonged  to  France  even  more  by  the 
characteristics  of  his  manly  genius  than  by  his  birth. 

Poussin  was  not  of  high  birth,  but  he  belonged  to  a  cultured 
family.  His  father,  a  native  of  Picardy,  who  claimed  to  be  noble, 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Navarre  in  Tavannes' 
regiment  in  which  one  of  his  uncles  was  a  Captain.  After 
travelling  for  a  time,  Poussin's  father  had  settled  down  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Villers,  which  belongs  to  the  district  of  Les  Andelys, 
and  soon  after  this  he  married  Marie  Delaisement,  widow  of  the 
attorney  there.  In  1594,  Nicolas  was  born,  and  judging  from  his 
handwriting  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  he  must  have  received  a 
certain  education.  Later,  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  never 
express  his  thoughts  otherwise  than  through  his  art.  He  also 
added  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  with  people  who 
understood  him  through  his  works,  as  it  was  not  his  business 
to  know  how  to  write.  His  letters,  nevertheless,  written  in  after 
life,  are  extremely  original  and  lack  neither  interest  nor  charm. 
Like   many  great  artists,   he   owed  his   education  rather  to  his 
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natural  gifts  and  his  thoughtful  and  observant  mind  than  to  the 
books  he  read. 

His  predilection  for  art  was  manifested  at  an  early  age.  The 
beauty  of  the  country  in  which  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth 
may  account  for  the  precocious  revelation  of  his  tastes.  The 
hamlet  of  Villers  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  whose  meadows 
are  watered  by  a  little  streamlet.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
shaded  by  the  ancient  trees  of  a  forest.  The  Seine,  flowing  at  the 
foot  of  the  white  cliffs,  winds  round  to  the  west  of  Le  Petit  Andely, 
whilst  to  the  south,  its  course  is  dominated  by  the  imposing  ruins 
of  the  Chateau-Gaillard,  proudly  set  on  the  top  of  the  steep  rocks. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  Normandy  offers  picturesque  and 
varied  scenery,  and  has  more  than  once  inspired  the  landscape 
painters  of  our  times.  In  this  peaceful  little  place,  unimportant 
though  it  was,  the  arts  were  not  completely  neglected.  Besides 
the  various  glass  windows,  of  very  unequal  value,  and  the 
paintings  which  have  almost  disappeared  from  its  walls,  the  old 
church  of  Le  Grand  Andely  contains  two  interesting  pictures. 

One  is  The  Glorious  Firgin,  the  other  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  by  Quentin  Varin,  a  provincial  painter  who,  findmg 
it  difficult  to  earn  a  living  by  his  work,  was  obliged  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  making  money  that  came  in  his  way.  In 
the  year  1612,  the  date  inscribed  on  the  two  Les  Andelys 
pictures,  Poussin  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Up  to  that  date 
he  had  been  working  alone.  It  Cuin  therefore  be  imagined  with 
what  delight  he  must  have  welcomed  the  arrival  of  this  painter 
and  what  advantage  he  must  have  taken  of  the  instruction  or 
information  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  him.  Varin  was  struck 
by  the  intelhgenee  and  capabilities  of  this  chance  pupil.  He 
helped  him  with  his  advice,  allowed  him  to  collaborate  with  him, 
and  was  lavish  with  his  encouragement.  He  assured  him  that 
he  would  haA'e  "  the  happiest  life  in  the  artist  world."  Poussin 
often  used  to  speak  of  this  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  This 
praise  and  the  artist's  example  greatly  encouraged  the  young 
man.  His  parents,  w^ho  were  uneasy  about  his  future,  were 
not  so  easily  influenced,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  part 
with  their  son. 

When  once  Varin  had  departed,  Poussin  felt  his  isolation 
keenly,  and  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  improving  in  his 
art  if  he  remained  in  his  native  village.  Knowing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convince  his  parents,  he  decided,  as  we  are  told  by 
Felibien  and  Bellori,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  secretly,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1612  he  had  escaped  to  Paris.  Once  there, 
the  hardest  trials  awaited  him,  trials  which  would  have  caused 
a  less  courageous  artist  to  succumb.  He  managed  to  obtain 
some  lessons  from  two  masters  decidedly  inferior  to  \ann, 
Ferdinand  EUe,  a   Flemish  painter,  and  Georges   L'AUemand  ot 
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Nancy.  According  to  Piles  he  was  only  three  months  with  the 
first,  and  scarcely  a  month  with  the  second.  Poussin  then  had 
a  very  hard  time,  as  during  the  next  few  years  he  underwent 
painful  privations  and  was  obliged  to  accept  all  kinds  of  work, 
even  the  most  thankless.  Nothing,  however,  caused  his  courage 
to  give  way,  and  even 
in  his  greatest  distress 
he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  obtaining  instruction. 
It  is  possible  that 
his  parents,  knowing 
of  his  poverty,  had 
forgiven  his  sudden  de- 
parture. But  he  was 
proud,  and  wished  to 
get  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties by  his  own  efforts 
and  earn  his  living  by 
his  work.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  some 
of  the  pictures  he 
painted  at  this  period 
with  that  furia  di 
diavolo,  which  enabled 
him  to  produce  six 
large  works  within  eight 
days,  representing  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  These 
works  were  executed 
for  the  Jesuits  at  the 
time    that    these    two 

saints  were  canonised.  Poussin  also  painted  some  religious 
subjects  for  the  Capuchins  of  Tours  and  some  decorations 
entitled  Bacchanals,  for  the  Chateau  of  Chiverny,  on  his  return 
from  a  journey  to  Poitou.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  go 
there  by  a  young  nobleman  who  promised  him  wonders  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  feet,  he  had  to  walk  back  to  Paris  in  greater 
poverty  than  ever.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  pictures  have 
been  preserved.  Finally,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  contracted  an  illness,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
rrianaged  to  get  back  to  Villers,  where  he  was  welcomed  home 
by  his  family.  He  stayed  there  a  whole  year,  trying  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  work  to  fill  up  his  spare  time  and  to  pay  for  his 
living,  as  it  troubled  him  greatly  to  be  dependent  on  his  family. 


N.    POUSSIN.      DRAWING  FROM  NATURE. 
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The  isolation  and  inaction  of  the  year  spent  at  Villers  only 
increased  his  desire  to  obtain  the  means  for  that  study  which  he 
had  hitherto  lacked.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  parents,  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  reminded  him  of  his  recent 
experiences.  Legitimate  as  were  their  remonstrances,  nothing 
could  make  him  give  way,  and  he  once  more  left  home  in  order 
to  seek  his  fortune.  Twice  he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  in  1618  we 
find  that  he  was  at  Nancy  and  also  at  Dijon.  For  some  time,  too, 
he  was  in  Paris,  and  whilst  there  was  employed,  in  collaboration 
with  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  in  the  work  of  decorating  the 
Luxembourg  Palace.  The  two  men  struck  up  a  lasting  friendship. 
Between  this  native  of  Flanders,  who  had  left  his  own  country 
and  become  more  than  French,  since  he  belonged  to  Port  Royal, 
and  this  Norman,  whose  one  desire  was  to  leave  France  and  bring 
his  native  qualities  to  perfection  in  Italy,  there  was  a  great  affinity. 
Poussin  left  Paris  for  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1624. 

His  trials  were  by  no  means  over.  One  of  his  first  dis- 
appointments there  was  to  find  Cardinal  Barberini  absent  on  a 
mission  to  France.  Marini,  whom  Poussin  had  known  in  Paris, 
had  given  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Cardinal.  At  this 
time  Poussin  was  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  at  once  returned 
to  the  study  of  art,  as  he  considered  that  what  he  had  hitherto 
done  was  of  no  great  importance.  In  order  to  give  himself 
up  to  independent  study,  he  was  once  more  obliged  to  accept  aU 
kinds  of  tasks  and  to  be  contented  with  very  small  remuneration. 
As  he  used  later  to  delight  in  recounting,  he  thought  himself 
fortimate  when  he  was  paid  fourteen  crowns  for  two  Battles  and 
two  crowns  for  a  Prophet.  He  could  at  any  rate  improve  his 
own  work,  for  he  found  in  Rome  those  facilities  for  study  and 
instruction  for  which  he  had  always  longed.  His  spare  time  was 
taken  up  with  studying  the  masterpieces  to  be  found  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  palaces,  the  buildings,  the  ruins  and  nature. 
He  frequented  Domenichino's  studio,  where  he  was  able  to  study 
the  living  model,  anatomy  and  perspective.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  antique.  The  sculptors  F.  du  Quesnoy  and  Algardi, 
who  were  soon  his  friends,  used  to  make  sketches  with  him  of 
the  statues  found  during  the  excavations  made  by  the  nobles  on 
their  own  lands.  Not  only  did  Poussin  sketch  these  statues, 
but  he  measured  them  carefuUy  and  modelled  reductions  of  them, 
thus  acquiring  great  facility  in  this  kind  of  work.  Domenichino 
and  Carracci  attracted  him  in  turn,  but  he  soon  preferred  Titian  to 
either  of  them,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  colour,  the  wealth  of 
invention,  poetry  and  strength  which  he  found  in  this  artist's 
interpretation  of  life  and  nature.  His  admiration  was  excited 
to  the  highest  degree  by  The  Worship  of  Feuus,  now  in  the 
Prado  Museum  and  at  that  time  at  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  He  was 
also    enchanted    by     The     Triumph    of    Bacchus.      These    two 
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masterpieces   had   won   the   admiration  of  Rubens   twenty  years 
before. 

Poussin's  appreciation  of  Titian  is  evident  in  the  setting  of  the 
first  work  he  painted  at  Rome.  He  had  not  studied  sufficiently 
himself,  so  that  it  was  from  Titian  that  he  borrowed  his  back- 
grounds. The  high  values  and  the  strong  yet  dehcate  contrasts, 
which  he  introduced  between  the  soft  distant  blues  and  the  golden 
shades  of  his  skies  and  vegetation,  are  more  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  Bacchanals,  which  were  his  special  favourites.  We  see  in 
Poussin  at  this  time  something  of  that  verve  endiablee  of  which 
Marini  speaks,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  The 
Titian-like  brilliancy  which  he  gives  to  these  pictures  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  subjects  and  lends  them  a 
peculiar  charm.  It  is  surprising  that,  after  the  powerfulness  and 
the  happy  contrasts  of  colour  which  distinguish  the  works  of  this 
period,  softened  tones  and,  at  times,  even  somewhat  dull  shades 
should  have  marked  his  second  stage.  Piles,  who  remarks  on  this 
change,  expresses  regret  about  it  in  his  very  just  appreciation  of 
Poussin's  colouring  of  this  period.  After  praising  his  drawing  and 
"  many  other  points  necessary  in  painting,"  he  adds,  with  perhaps 
a  little  severity :  "It  is  true  that  after  having  copied  the  work 
of  Titian,  his  own  pictures  had  something  of  these,  but  aU  this 
was  only  the  surface.  If  he  had  only  understood  Titian's  maxims 
and  his  delicacy,  he  would  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  them  and 
turned  them  to  account.  If  he  had  really  grasped  aU  this,  his 
later  pictures,  which  are  the  weakest  in  colour,  would  have  been 
the  strongest."  ^ 

Poussin's  fame  gradually  increased  in  Rome  and,  after  his 
dire  poverty,  he  appreciated  the  tranquil,  though  at  the  same 
time  laborious,  life  which  his  improved  position  enabled  him 
to  lead.  But  his  health  was  undermined  by  the  long  years 
of  poverty  and  privations  he  had  endured.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Italy  he  had  an  illness,  through  which  he  was  nursed 
by  a  very  worthy  French  family  living  there  named  Dughet. 
Touched  by  his  loneliness  and  courage,  these  people  had  shown 
him  sympathy  and  affisction,  and  Poussin,  grateful  for  their 
kindness  and  determined  never  to  leave  Rome,  married  their 
eldest  daughter,  Anna  Maria  Dughet,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1629.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  their  Ufe  together, 
Poussin  found  in  her  the  most  devoted  wife  and  companion. 
Discreet  and  methodical,  she  attended  admirably  to  her  house- 
hold duties.  She  also  shielded  her  husband  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  material  cares  which  might  disturb  his  peace  of  mind 
and  so  interfere  with  his  artistic  productions.  Poussin  was 
happy  in  his  surroundings  and  became  more  and  more  attached 
to   his    new  family.      His   two   brothers-in-law   were   very   soon 

'  Dialogues  sur  le  Coloris  (Langlois,  1699,  p.  49). 
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POUSSIN.      SHEPHERDS  OF  AKCADIA. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


his  friends  and  pupils.  Guided  by  him  Jean  Dughet  devoted 
himself  to  engraving  and  interpreted ,  the  works  of  bis  master 
with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Gaspard  soon  acquired  celebrity 
as  a  landscape  painter  and  did  honour  to  the  name  of  Poussin, 
which  he  added  to  his  own  Christian  name  of  Gaspard,  and 
by  which  he  is  more  generally  known.  Nicolas  Poussin's  life 
from  this  time  forth  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  spite  of  his 
hard  work.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  bought  a  house  in  the 
Via  del  Babuino  with  his  own  savings  and  his  wife's  dowry, 
where  he  lived  up  to  the  time  of  bis  deatb.^ 

His  fame  grew  rapidly  and  he  was  soon  in  great  favour  with 
the  pubbc.  He  could  easily  have  raised  the  price  of  bis  pictures 
had  he  cared  to  do  so,  and  so  have  quickly  made  a  fortune. 
But  with  his  simple  habits  he  was  satisfied  with  bis  modest 
earnings,  and  be  neither  thought  of  living  in  better  style  nor 
yet  of  hoarding  up  money.  He  did  not  care  for  ostentation, 
but  was  satisfied  with  what  was  strictly  necessary.  When 
Cardinal  Massimi  was  pitying  him  for  having  no  servant,  he 
replied  :  "  How  much  more  I  pity  you  for  having  so  many ! 
The   Roman    Campagna    appealed  to    Poussin    and    harmonised 


•  Poussin's  death  certificate  gives  Via  Paolina  as  his  address.  This  is  not  the  _ 
Via  Paolina,  near  S:  Maria  Maggiore;  The  parish  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  where  i'ousan 
is  buried',  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pinoio.  The  certificate  is  very  carelessly  wnw 
and  the  artist's  name  Scarcely  recognisable  as  it  is  wrongly  spelt  "  P^ressin. 
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with  his  tastes,  so  that  he  grew  increasingly  attached  to  it. 
He  admired  its  simplicity  and  its  exact  porportions,  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  its  views  and  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Tiber, 
the  wealth  of  shadow,  the  fine  melancholy  of  its  uncultivated 
lands  and  the  grand  outlines  of  the  mountains  which  close 
in  the  horizon,  under  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  Imposing  as 
the  whole  scenery  is,  everything  seems  logical,  harmonious, 
clearly  cut,  full  of  expression  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
city  itself  had  that  sovereign  charm  in  which  so  many  artists 
have  since  revelled,  and  which  Poussin  was  the  first  to  feel 
and  to  reveal.  With  its  monuments  of  all  ages,  with  the 
sadness  or  animation  of  its  squares,  with  its  Forum  (not 
ex:cavated  as  at  present),  and  the  desolation  of  that  Campo 
Vacdno,  where,  among  the  shrubs  and  the  fallen  columns 
the  cattle  came  to  graze,  Rome  supplied  him  with  endless 
inspirations  and  subjects  for  studies.  He  had,  as  it  were, 
a  complete  repertory  there  of  all  the  picturesque  elements  which 
make  the  life  and  poetry  of  nature.  Gradually,  therefore, 
in  his  pictures,  landscape  began  to  take  a  more  important  place. 
Great  as  he  was  as  a  historical  painter,  it  is  this  other  side 
of  Poussin's  work  and  talent  which  concerns  us  here. 

There  was  a  tendency  just  then  to  consult  nature  more 
thoroughly,  and  to  study  it  more  closely  than  heretofore.  In 
order  to  take  note  of  effects,  of  form  and  of  colouring,  Poussin, 
when  out  walking,  used  always  to  carry  a  pocket-book  with 
him  for  observations.  If  he  had  time,  or  wished  to  remember 
more  exactly,  he  would  sketch  in  the  outhnes,  and  put  in  the 
principal  values  with  red  chalk.  He  never  painted  from  nature, 
and  generally  even  the  outlines  and  values  were  only  indicated 
in  a  hasty,  rough  way,  with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
But  the  absolute  accuracy  and  spirit  with  which  these  indications 
were  given,  are  a  proof  of  the  artist's  enthusiasm  and  delight 
when  in  the  presence  of  nature.  The  number  of  sketches 
he  made  in  this  way  is  considerable.  Summary  though  they 
were,  they  contained  the  essential  information  which  Poussin 
took  on  the  spot  and  considered  sufficient.  He  supplied  all 
the  rest  when  in  his  studio,  from  his  observant  mind,  which 
at  an  early  age  was  always  alert  and  which,  as  time  went  on, 
became  more  receptive.  If  he  had  carried  these  studies  further 
they  might  have  interfered  with  him  in  his  composition,  and 
for  this  reason  he  preferred  to  keep  entirely  free. 

Felibien,^  a  critic  who  knew  Poussin  very  well,  tells  of  his 
intercourse  with  him  and  expresses  his  great  admiration  for 
and  also  his  gratitude  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  "  Poussin 
painted  in  an   extremely  clean  way   and  in   a  manner  peculiar 

'  FeKbiei)  was  in  Rome  in  1647  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy.     He  too  painted,  and,  after 
taking  lessons  from  Poussin,  became  very  friendly  with  him. 
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to  himself.  He  arranged  all  his  tints  on  his  palette  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  stroke  of  his  brush  counted,  and  he  never 
muddled  his  colours."  With  so  simple  and  methodical  a  system 
one  would  think  that  Poussin's  pictures  would  be  in  an  excelleat 
state  of  preservation.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so,  and  only 
too  often  they  look  dark  and  dull.  Careful  as  he  usually 
was  about  everything  concerning  the  technique  of  his  art 
he  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  reddish 
preparation  of  the  canvases  he  used  would  turn  dark  and 
destroy  all  the  freshness  of  the  colour.  In  using  these  canvases 
the  artist  was  no  doubt  tempted  by  the  advantage  oiFered 
by  their  middle  tone,  on  which  the  lights  and  values  showed 
up  quickly,  so  that  a  summary  idea  of  the  general  eiFeet 
could  easily  be  obtained.  A  large  number  of  his  paintings 
have  suffered  through  this  faulty  practice,  so  that  to-day 
the  excellent  engravings  executed  in  Poussin's  lifetime  give 
us  a  better  idea  of  their  original  state.  There  is  no  need  to 
make  any  effort  to  discover  what  Poussin's  colour  was  before 
the  deteriorations  which  took  place  in  many  of  his  works. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  to  look  at  those  he  painted  on  canvases 
prepared  differently,  as  these  have  preserved  their  original 
appearance.  Those  he  painted  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
when  he  was  inspired  by  Titian,  have  something  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Venetian  Master.  There  are  others,  too,  of  a  later  period, 
particularly  that  beautiful  Landscape  with  Two  Nymphs,  at 
Chantilly,  in  which  the  light  tone,  so  delicate  and  pure,  adds 
a  subtle  charm  to  the  poetical  composition. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  Poussin's  sketches  from 
nature  were  very  summary,  he  was  in  close  touch  with  nature 
during  the  execution  of  his  pictures.  His  daily  walks,  before  and 
after  work,  were  not  chosen  in  a  haphazard  way.  He  would  go  into 
the  country .  to  study  the  various  details  he  intended  to  put  into  the 
work  he  was  engaged  upon.  Although  he  borrowed  from  nature  in 
this  way,  it  was  rarely  that  he  copied  exactly  enough  for  one  to 
identify  the  localities  which  furnished  him  with  his  ideas.  It  is 
only. occasionally  that  we  find  in  his  compositions  the  exact  spot 
which  inspired  him.  In  his  St.  Matthew  of  the  BerUn  Museum 
he  has  reproduced  the  scenery  of  the  country  around  the  Aqua 
acetosa  with  the  graceful  winding  of  the  Tiber  almost  exactly  as  it 
was.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Roman  scenery  in  his  pictures  is  slightly 
modified  and  changed,  according  to  his  requirements. 

In  the  same  way,  he  avoids  in  his  figure  subjects  everything  in 
the  costume  which  pertains  to  any  particular  country,  or  which 
marks  a  given  date  too  distinctly.  He  clothes  his  figures  with 
draperies  which  would  serve  either  for  religious  subjects  or  for  old 
fables  and  legends.  In  any  pictorial  motives  he  avoids  details  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  his  conception.     Without  respecting  local 
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colour,  he  adapts  his  landscapes  to  the  spirit  of  the  episodes  he 
treats.  These  may  be  Grecian  or  Roman,  they  may  have  for  their 
setting  Egypt  or  Gahlee,  or  even  imaginary  countries.  He  then 
places  in  his  landscapes  mythological  divinities  or  the  Apostles,  as 
the  case  may  be.  For  him  it  is  enough  that  the  scenery  should 
be  magnificent,  gay,  or  forbidding,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
his  subject.  It  must  be  in  harmony  with  that,  in  order  to 
emphasise  its  character.  And  yet  it  is  the  Roman  Campagna  that 
he  has  painted.  It  appears  in  his  virorks  not  as  an  abstraction  but 
most  vividly  and  in  its  most  significant  features.  We  feel  that  the 
artist  loves  it,  and  that  he  never  ceases  to  study  it.  Although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  identify  the  exact  spot  represented,  the  Roman 
country  is  nevertheless  there  in  all  its  force  and  grace.  It  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  he  in  his  turn  communicates 
this  impression  to  all  w^ho  have  known  it  and  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  its  beauties.  Poussin  may  have  visited  other  parts 
of  Italy,  but  he  remained  proof  against  the  fascination  of  any  other 
scenery.  Neither  the  brilliant  splendour  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
of  SicUy,  nor  the  desolation  of  the  Apennines  tempted  him.  He 
always  sought  and  found  his  subjects  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  and 
he  is  par  excellence  the  painter  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

Owing  to  the  regularity  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  art,  the 
talent  of  this  great  painter  increased  with  his  fame.  He  had 
numerous  admirers.  Among  these,  the  Commander  del  Pozzo, 
formerly  his  patron  and  now  his  friend,  continued  to  show  him  the 
most  delicate  attention.  When  Velasquez,  on  his  first  journey  to 
Italy  in  1630,  arrived  in  Rome,  commissioned  by  Philip  IV.  to  buy 
twelve  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  time,  he 
chose  for  one  Poussin's  Plague.  Difficulties  with  regard  to  pay- 
ment arose,  so  that  they  were  never  sent  to  Spain,  and  finally 
The  Plague  found  a  purchaser  in  Rome. 

Poussin  was  equally  appreciated  in  France.  Several  picture 
lovers,  among  others  the  three  brothers  F^art  de  Chantelou,  vied 
with  each  other  to  obtain  his  works,  and  were  also  in  constant 
intercourse  with  him.  The  wish  to  bring  back  to  Paris  an  artist 
who  was  such  an  honour  to  his  country  naturally  occurred  to  those 
in  authority  in  France.  Plenty  of  encouragement  had  been  given 
to  foreign  artists  in  Paris,  and  this  was  an  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  a.  Frenchman,  of  whom  his  countrymen  had  cause  to  be 
proud.  At  the  beginning  of  1639,  the  first  overtures  were  made 
to  Poussin  by  the  State  Councillor,  de  Noyers,  an  uncle  of  the 
brothers  Chantelou.  A  royal  letter,  dated  from  Fontainebleau, 
January  18th,  1639,  begged  him  to  return  to  France.  Besides  the 
various  advantages  promised  him,  the  letter  was  a  mark  of  esteem 
which  he  thoroughly  appreciated.  But  though  he  was  touched  by 
the  offer,  he  began,  soon  after  accepting  it,  to  reahse  all  the  draw- 
backs of  the  high  position  offered  to  him.     When  he  understood 
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that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  tranquillity  and  his  regular  work 
for  all  the  harassment  of  Court  life,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  the  sacrifice.  He  did  not  see  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  a 
definite  engagement,  and  in  his  letters  to  his  French  friends,  who 
were  urging  him  to  come  at  once,  he  stated  his  misgivings.  He 
tried  to  get  released  from  his  promise,  or  at  least  to  gain  time.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  begun  on  commissions  which  he  must  finish 
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before  leaving.  He  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health.  He 
would  have  to  give  himself  up  "  to  those  wretches  of  surgeons  " 
before  starting,  he  wrote,  "and  to  undertake  a  long,  tiresome 
journey,  while  still  ill,  was  like  taking  a  candle  and  going  in 
search  of  misery." 

His  objections  were  of  no  avail :  the  more  he  argued  the  more 
his  arrival  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
delay  was  disrespectful  and  almost  insulting,  and  finally  he  was 
almost  threatened,  as  "the  king's  long  arm"  was  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  he  held  out  for  two  whole  years. 

Finally,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  1641,  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  cordiality.  In  Paris,  too,  he  was  feted  and 
taken  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  to  the  "Little  Palace,"  where 
he  was  to  live.  This  was  a  large  house  built  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  very  comfortable  and  well-appointed,  "  with  a  beautiful, 
large  garden  of  its  own,"  as  he  wrote  to  his  family,  "  filled  with 
fruit-trees    and    flowers.      There    is    grass,    and    there    are    also 
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vegetables,"  he  continues,  "  three  small  fountains,  a  well,  a  court- 
yard with  more  fruit-trees.  .  .  .  There  are  views  on  every  side," 
adds  the  landscape  painter,  "  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  Paradise  in 
summer."  He  was  treated  with  the  most  flattering  consideration. 
De  Noyers  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  embraced 
him  and  assured  him  that  "  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  him." 
Three  days  later  he  was  introduced  by  M.  Le  Grand  to  the  King 
at  St.  Germain,  and  "  his  Majesty  most  kindly  and  politely  deigned 
to  say  the  pleasantest  things  to  him,  and  to  talk  to  him  for  half  an 
hour,  asking  him  all  kinds  of  questions."  The  King  then  thought 
of  the  annoyance  that  another  artist  would  feel  on  being  supplanted 
by  the  new  arrival,  and,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Vouet  A\'ill  be  in  a  fine  state  !  " 

When  Poussin  w^as  back  in  Paris,  a  beautiful  velvet  purse, 
containing  two  thousand  golden  crowns,  was  brought  to  him,  and 
after  that  came  orders  for  designs  for  tapestry  and  an  important 
decoration  for  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

In  spite  of  all  these  honours  and  advantages,  the  exile  very  soon 
regretted  the  change.  He  thought  of  his  little  home  in  Rome,  of 
his  dear  wife,  of  his  w^ork  there,  and  of  the  few  friends,  with  tastes 
simdar  to  his,  who  used  to  enliven  his  solitude.  After  all  the 
excitement  of  the  homage  paid  to  him  at  first,  he  began  to  feel  like 
a  foreigner  in  a  strange  land.  He  felt  himself  too  much  in  the 
foreground,  surrounded  by  jealousy  and  petty  intrigues,  while  his 
arrival  had  disturbed  many  people  and  wounded  the  feelings  of 
some  of  his  fellow-artists.  Vouet  was  not  the  only  one  who  owed 
him  a  grudge  for  coming  to  Paris ;  there  were  others  who  could 
not  forgive  Poussin  for  the  favour  he  had  won.  A  certain  Flemish 
painter,  named  Jacques  Fouquieres,  went  to  him  in  a  bullying  way 
to  claim  the  important  part  which  he  said  had  been  promised  him 
in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  declared  he 
was  to  paint  "  ninety-six  of  the  most  beautiful  and  celebrated  cities 
of  the  kingdom."  Fouquieres,  who  was  a  drunkard  and  a  very 
arrogant  man,  was  anything  but  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  claim 
to  be  an  aristocrat.  Though  the  behaviour  of  "  Baron  Fouquieres," 
as  Poussin  styled  him,  did  not  greatly  trouble  the  latter,  he  did  not 
feel  equal  to  contests  and  competition  of  this  kind.  His  loyalty, 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  value,  and  his  even  temper  unfitted  him 
for  the  intrigues  going  on  around  him.  He  regretted,  too,  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  new  tasks  which  were  put  upon  him.  He  wanted 
to  return  to  his  simple  home,  to  his  hberty,  and  to  that  Italian 
scenery,  whose  charm  he  appreciated  still  more  now  that  he  was 
away  from  it.  A  terrible  home-sickness  took  possession  of  him ; 
but  nevertheless  he  endeavoured  to  be  patient  and  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  was  now  planned  out  for  him.  Finally, 
when  he  could  endure  things  no  longer,  feehng  sure  that  all 
requests  to  go  home  would  be  opposed,  he  made  an  excuse  of  his 
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wife's  health  and  of  various  private  matters  that  needed  his  presence 
for  leaving  Paris.  Promising  to  return  when  he  had  settled  every- 
thing, he  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
1642,  went  back  to  Rome,  Charles  Le  Brun  joined  him  on  the 
way,  and  he  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  Lyons  with  his  friends  the 
Stellas. 

Once  at  home  again,  he  settled  down  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  regular  routine,  for, 
after  having  renounced  it  for  a  time,  he  more  thoroughly 
realised  its  advantages.  Everything  was  arranged  so  that  he 
could  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  his  work  was  considered 
before  anything  else.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  home, 
orders  began  to  come  in,  and,  without  haste,  he  gave  himself 
up  methodically  to  work  which  he  had  only  accepted,  because 
it  was  in  accordance  with  his  taste. 

Not  only  did  he  like  to  choose  his  own  subjects,  but  if  any- 
one wished  to  have  works  by  him,  they  Avere  obliged  to  accept 
this  choice.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  after  much 
persuasion  that  he  consented  to  paint  a  picture  for  "  Monsieur 
Scarron,"  who  had  known  him  at  Rome  in  1634.  Scarron 
painted  a  little  himself,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  one 
of  Poussin's  works.  Hoping  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
the  artist  he  sent  him  "  a  ridiculous  book  of  his  nonsense,"  with 
the  result  that  the  painter  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in 
terms  of  violence  and  even  of  coarseness  which  were  not 
habitual  to  him.  It  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  take  any  trouble 
for  a  man  who  had  offended  him  by  turning  into  ridicule  that 
antiquity  which  was  so  dear  to  him.  Scarron's  jokes  on  this 
subject  were  to  him  a  personal  insult.  He  hoped  that  the 
idea  of  having  one  of  his  pictures  might  pass  away,  and  he 
postponed  painting  it  month  after  month,  meaning  thus  to  tire 
him  out  with  delay.  Finally,  through  Scarron's  persistency, 
he  was  compelled  to  execute  the  order,  so  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  little  hunchback  that  we  have  the  beautiful  composition 
of  that  Ecstasy  of  St.  Paul  now  in  the  Louvre.  Although 
Poussin  continued  to  paint  subjects  taken  from  fable  or  from 
history,  as  well  as  religious  themes  such  as  the  double  series 
of  the  Sacraments,  he  was  more  and  more  tempted  by  land- 
scape painting.  Deprived  of  his  beloved  Roman  Campagna  for 
two  years,  he  was  delighted  to  get  back  to  his  walks  in  Rome, 
to  the  neighbouring  villas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  to 
the  shady  paths  of  Albano,  whose  old  ivy-covered  trees  he 
had  so  often  sketched.  "  It  was  in  these  lonely  walks  and 
places,"  F^libien  tells  us,  "that  he  made  rough  sketches  of  the 
things  he  noticed,  terraces,  trees,  or  fine  effects  of  light." 

The  complete  harmony  of  its  various  picturesque  elements 
appeared  to  Poussin   to  be  the   chief  thing  desirable  in  a  paint- 
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ing.  It  was  by  this  that  he  endeavoured  to  give  unity  and 
strength  to  the  impression  he  wished  to  produce.  Composition^ 
therefore,  always  received  his  special  attention.  It  is  in  this 
branch  of  his  art  that  he  specially  excelled  and  in  which  he 
showed  himself  supreme.  Living,  as  it  were,  with  his  idea 
and  always  thinking  of  it,  he  tried  to  illustrate  its  most  striking 
features.  He  knew  that  on  this  first  stage  depended  the 
general  look  of  his  finished  picture.  If  the  whole  were  well 
thought  out,  firmly  established  and  harmonious  in  its  proportions, 
the  details  would  find  their  natural  place  in  it.  These  details  in 
Poussin's  pictures  are  so  completely  a  part  of  the  composition  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  take  them  away  from  it,  or  to  put  others 
in  their  place.  They  are  numerous,  but  they  are  subordinate  to 
each  other  according  to  the  degree  of  their  importance  or  signifi- 
cance. It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  effort  to  realise  their  value, 
so  much  do  they  lend  themselves  to  the  general  impression.  The 
explanation  given  by  Etienne  Beaudet,  beneath  the  engraving  of 
Polyphemus,  is  a  proof  given  in  simple  words  of  the  happy  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  details  so  skilfully  brought  together  in  this  beautiful 
composition.  "  This  picture  shows  us  the  place  where  Polypheirius 
lived  in  Sicily.  The  cool  water,  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  view 
of  the  meadows  and  the  arable  land,  closed  in  by  mountains, 
rocks  and  sea, .  give  the  idea  of  a  pleasant  but  somewhat  wild 
country.  In  the  foreground  are  three  young  nymphs,  half  naked 
and  wearing  wreaths  made  of  reeds,  whom  two  satyrs  are  about  to 
surprise.  There  is  a  river  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  and  a  little 
way  off  peasants  are  ploughing  and  digging,  the  ground^  some 
young  nymphs  are  bathing  in  a  stream  and  a  shepherd  is  tending 
his  flock.  Polyphemus,  seated  on  a  high  mountain,  the  top  of 
which  he  completely  covers,  is  looking  out  towards  the  sea.  He 
believes  that  he  will  be  able  by  his  singing  and  by  the  sound  of  his 
rustic  reeds,  to  charm  the  fair  Galatea  with  whom,  according  to 
the  poets,  he  is  in  love." 

Poussin  thoroughly  understood  the  importance  of  composition 
and  had  studied  it  for  a  long  time.  In  order,  the  more  clearly  to 
determine  the  position  which  his  figures  should  occupy  and  to  study 
the  efFect  of  light  upon  them,  as  he  was  clever  in  handling  clay, 
he  used  to  make  models  which  he  could  place  in  the  sunshine,  in 
order  to  take  exact  note  of  their  respective  positions  and  of  their 
chiaroscuro.  There  was  perhaps  some  danger  for  him,  in  this 
system  as,  with  his  fixed  ideas  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes 
the  proper  domain  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  he  was  a  little  too 
apt  to  confuse  the  limits  of  these  two  arts.  According  to  Bellon, 
he  considered  that  "  painting  and  sculpture  were  merely  the  same 
art  of  imitation,  as  both  of  them  depended  on  drawing,  but  that  the 
fiction  of  appearance  gave  to  the  former  something  that  was  more 
artistic."    Burger  had  some  reason,  therefore,  for  saying  that  "no 
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painter  was  so  much  of  a  sculptor  as  Poussin."  His  landscapes 
however,  made  up  for  all  that  was  too  sculptural  about  his  figures 
and  Mariette  in  his  criticism  of  Poussin  says  that  "in  landscape 
he  had  quite  a  different  method  from  that  which  he  observed  in  his 
figure  subjects.  The  indispensable  need  he  felt  of  going  to  the 
spots  themselves,  to  study  certain,  subjects,  made  him  sketch  a 
great  number  of  landscapes  from  nature  vidth  infinite  care,  catching 
with  great  attention  any  remarkable  effects  of  light  which  he  after- 
wards used  with  great  success  in  his  pictures.  .  .  .  His  genius," 
adds  this  critic,  "  was  very  poetical  and  the  simplest  and  most 
barren  subjects  became  interesting  when  dealt  with  by  him." 

The  strength  and  wealth  of  his  conceptions  constitute  the 
special  originality  of  Poussin,  and  prove  the  value  to  a  master  of 
excellence  in  one  branch  of  art  when  he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  other  branches.  His  execution,  without  being  remarkable,  is 
always  good,  even  and  exact,  enabling  him  to  represent  things 
clearly.  In  its  strength  and  correctness  it  never  aims  at  virtuosity. 
His  colour  has  no  striking  brilliancy.  In  painting,  he  avoided 
those  extreme  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  his  drawings.  He  would  not  have  liked  to  attract 
attention  by  any  bravado.  "  The  drawing,"  he  used  to  say,  "  must 
give  way  to  the  idea :  no  effort  must  be  seen,  no  seeking  for  effect, 
and  before  everything  else  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject."  Intellectual  satisfaction  is  the  one  thing  he  aims 
at  before  anything  else  and  it  is  from  this  that  he  expects,  "  that 
delight  which  is  the  true  end  of  painting."  Other  men  may  have 
been  greater  painters  or  their  drawing  may  have  been  more 
striking ;  they  may  have  put  more  movement  into  their  figures, 
more  elegance  and  grace  into  their  models.  But  no  artist,  has 
ever  expressed  with  more  taste,  order  and  clearness,  the  beauty  of 
general  effect,  the  grouping  of  attitudes  and  the  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression. He  tells  us  the  qualities  he  regards  as  the  most  necessary 
for  an  artist,  and  it  seems  as  though  Poussin  is  describing  his  own 
ideal  when  he  lays  stress  on  those  he  considers  most  desirable. 
"There  must  first  be  arrangement,"  he  says,  "then  ornament, 
grace,  animation,  truth,  and  judgment  everywhere.  The  last  two 
qualities,"  he  adds,  "  belong  to  the  painter  and  cannot  be  taught. 
They  are  like  Virgil's  golden  bough  which  no  man  can  find  or 
gather  unless  guided  by  Fate." 

In  order  to  acquire  these  valuable  qualities  and  to  make 
continuous  progress,  there  was  nothing  that  Poussin  neglected 
With  his  lofty  ideas  of  art,  he  gradually  became  entirely  absorbed 
in  it.  His  whole  Hfe,  exemplary  in  its  perfect  unity  and  so  well 
planned,  was  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
strong,  loyal  nature  commands  all  respect.  His  disinterestedness 
was  extreme.  One  of  his  admirers  received  a  picture  from  Poussm 
which  delighted  him  greatly,   and   he   at  once  sent  the  artist  a 
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larger  sum  for  it  than  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  surplus 
amount*  was  promptly  returned.  He  cared  no  more  for  honours 
than  he  did  for  money,  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much 
as  the  simplicity  of  the  life  he  had  chosen  to  lead.  "There  is 
nothing  to  equal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,"  he  said,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  agitations  going  on  in  Europe  he  was 
delighted  that  he  could  "  take  shelter  in  a  little  quiet  spot  and 
watch  the  comedy  at  his  ease." 

Free  from  all  the  passions  and  ambitions  with  which  many  men 
are  tormented,  and  which  pursue  them  even  when  at  work, 
Poussin  was  able  to  spend  his  time  at  his  easel  with  an  unruffled 
mind  and  with  nothing  to  paralyse  his  efforts.  He  could  devote 
himself  entirely  to  whatever  he  was  doing.  There  was  no  need  to 
force  his  fancy ;  indeed,  his  one  effort  was  to  rule  it  and  not  to  let 
it  run  wild.  Steadily,  leisurely,  and  unceasingly  he  proceeded  from 
one  part  of  his  picture  to  the  other,  setting  himself  a  daily  task 
which  he  always  methodically  finished.  "  The  light  which  illumin- 
ated his  ideas,"  said  F^libien  of  him,  "  burned  steadily,  and  it  was 
always  a  clear  flame  without  any  smoke." 

Poussin's  portrait  in  the  Louvre  shows  the  man  just  as  he 
was.  He  painted  it  rather  against  his  own  inclination  for  M.  de 
Chantelou.  Although  he  had  not  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  had  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  it,  he  was  annoyed  that  his 
friend  should  wish  to  pay  for  it,  as  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  him  as  a 
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keepsake.  We  see  him  there  with  his  sturdy  build,  his  manly  face, 
his  frank,  straightforward  look  and  all-seeing  gaze,  his  placid! 
modest  expression,  his  aspetto  modesto,  as  Bellori  says,  "  and  that 
strength  and  authority  pecuUar  also  to  his  genius.  Under  this 
tranquil  exterior  we  feel  that  there  was  an  ardent  soul,  but  a  soul 
that  had  learned  self-government. 

When  he  grew  old,  the  artist's  energy  and  fertility  remained 
intact.  He  loved  nature  more  than  ever  and  was  in  close 
communion  with  her.  A  Frenchman  living  in  Rome,  Dom 
Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  who  had  known  Poussin  in  the  days 
when  he  frequented  del  Pozzo,  tells  us  something  of  his  delightful 
and  childlike  simplicity.  He  met  Poussin  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  bringing  back  with  him 
in  his  handkerchief,  pebbles,  moss,  flowers  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  which  he  wanted  to  paint  from  nature.  This  was  just 
the  time  of  his  best  landscapes,  Ej^ects  of  Fear,  Diogenes 
Throwing  Away  His  Bowl,  and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The 
last  is  one  of  his  most  perfect  compositions,  Delacroix  says  that 
"it  presents  in  so  clever  and  touching  a  manner  the  eternal 
contrasts  of  joy  and  sadness,  with  a  divine  singer  attracting  all 
the  nymphs  and  shepherds,  who  are  amazed  at  the  charm  of  his 
lyre,  whilst  Eurydice  in  the  foreground,  seized  with  a  mortal  chill 
through  the  serpent's  sting,  lets  the  flowers  fall  from  her  basket." 
As  usual  the  Roman  Campagna  supplied  the  setting  for  the 
Virgilian  episode.  The  Peneus  is  the  Tiber.  Poussin,  like  Titian, 
paints  thick  wreaths  of  smoke  rising  in  the  atmosphere  from 
the  tower,  which  is  in  reality  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On 
the  horizon  is  the  outline  of  Mount  Soracte  partially  covered  with 
snow. 

"By  living  as  he  did  with  the  people  of  antiquity,"  says 
Reynolds,  "Poussin  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  as  they  did." 
Arcadia,  as  he  presents  it  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  com- 
positions, is  more  that  of  the  poets  than  that  of  the  shepherds. 
With  its  fine  proportions,  its  majestic  and  somewhat  severe 
scenery,  it  seems  more  suitable  for  learned  men  and  heroes.  It 
might  very  weU  be  the  discreet  confidant  of  their  ideas,  the 
inspirer  of  their  deeds.  In  all  the  representations  hitherto 
given  us,  there  is  not  one  that  answers  better  to  the  preconceived 
idea  of  this  subject  than  Poussin 's  picture. 

Although  he  had  left  France  at  an  early  age  and  hved  far 
away  from  his  native  country  he  was  very  French  at  heart,  and 
he  belonged  to  his  age.  The  "judgment  everywhere,"  which 
he  considered  necessary  for  the  painter,  is  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  that  "  common  sense  "  which  Corneille  with  his  proud 
modesty  declared  to  be  "his  only  rule."  Poussin  had  many 
admirers  abroad,  and  among  others,  Bernini,  whose  pompous  and 
somewhat  magnificent  style  seemed  the  very  opposite  of  the  sober 
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gravity  of  the  painter  from  Les  Andelys.  It  was  ariiorig  his 
own  countrymen,  however,  that  Poussin  found  his  best  judges 
and  those  who  could  most  thoroughly  understand  his  genius. 
During  his  lifetime,  it  was  not  only  his  Parisian  friends  who 
vaunted  his  talent,  but  the  authority  he  enjoyed  was  so  great 
that  Colbert  and  Louis  XIV.  consulted  him  on  most  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  development  of  art  in  France.  After 
a  momentary  eclipse  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  with 
its  elegant  and  somewhat  frivolous  refinements,  was  scarcely  able 
to  appreciate  Poussin,  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  French 
School  was  restored  to  him  by  common  consent.  Artists  of  the 
most  diverse  schools,  even  those  who  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
affinity  with  him,  agree  in  praising  him.  Delacroix,  who  speaks 
of  him  with  enthusiastic  warmth,  considers  him  as  one  of  the 
boldest  pioneers  in  the  history  of  art,  and  something  akin  to  a 
revolutionist.  For  very  different  motives,  painters  extremely 
unlike  each  other,  Corot,  Millet,  and  nearer  still  to  us  Puvis  de 
Chayannes,  Cazin,  and  many  others  who  wished  to  put  some 
special  meaning  into  their  pictures  of  nature,  all  hved  with  his 
works  and  benefited  by  them. 

Poussin's  strong,  lucid  interpretation,  his  wealth  of  invention 
and  his  great  honesty  have  met  with  the  most  legitimate  and 
unexpected  approval  from  the  most  eminent  of  French  artists 
down  to  modern  times. 
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It  is  quite  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  depreciate  his  style 
under  the  name  of  academic  art,  as  though  Poussin  were  responsible 
for  what  vulgar  imitators  have  attempted  to  pass  off  as  a  continua- 
tion of  his  style  and  his  doctrines.  The  teaching  that  he  obtained 
from  his  sincere  consultations  with  nature,  has  been  transformed  by 
his  unworthy  followers  into  abstract  formulas  that  could  only  lead 
to  an  artificial,  second-hand  art,  as  insignificant  as  it  is  false.  An 
art  of  this  kind  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  inspirations  of  the 
great  master  of  Les  Andelys.  "  If,"  as  Delacroix  observes,  "  he 
sometimes  made  more  of  the  idea  than  is  generally  expected  in  a 
painting,  we  need  not  fear,  in  our  times,  that  he  will  have  too  many 
imitators,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned."  The  foundations  of  his  art 
were  substantial  and  with  him  nature  was  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing. 

Poussin  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  path  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself  at  an  early  age.  It  was  to  his  work  that  he  owed  the 
only  consolations  possible  to  him  in  his  old  age,  saddened  as  that 
was  with  private  trouble.  Trials  of  various  kinds  were  his  lot.  His 
own  health  became  shattered,  and  one  after  the  other,  he  lost  his 
dearest  friends.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1664,  his  beloved 
wife,  who  had  been  bedridden  for  nine  months,  was  taken  from 
him  just  "  when  he  had  the  greatest  need  of  her  help,  overwhelmed 
as  he  was  with  all  kinds  of  infirmities.  People  preached  patience 
to  him,  that  remedy  of  all  ills.  To  him,  patience  was  merely  like 
so  much  medicine  which  does  not  cost  much  but  which  does  no 
good."  As  long  as  he  could,  the  courageous  artist  continued  his 
work,  but  his  hand  almost  refused  the  service  demanded  of  -it;  In 
the  somewhat  incoherent  strokes  in  his  sketches  at  this  period  and 
in  his  handwriting,  formerly  so  firm  and  regular,  the  trembling 
fingers  betray  themselves.  His  touch  became  heavier  and  more 
hesitating,  whilst  his  mind  retained  all  its  vigour  and  his  creations  all 
their  charm.  He  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  surpass  himself  in  the 
execution  of  a  picture  for  which  he  had  received  a  commission  firom 
M.  de  Chantelou.  "  People  say,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1657,  "that  the  swan  sings  his  sweetest  song  when  he  is 
near  death.  I  will  try  to  follow  its  example  and  do  better  work 
than  ever  ;  this  may  be  the  last  service  I  shall  ever  render  you."  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that,  as  though  in  consideration  of  his  well-spent 
life,  he  was  able  to  paint  that  series  of  the  Four  Seasons  which  can 
now  be  seen  at  the  Louvre.  In  these  pictures,  the  diversity  of 
subject  and  the  boldness  of  impression  bear  witness  to  his  powerful 
genius  and  the  ease  with  which  he  worked.  His  last  unfinished 
picture,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  is  also  in  the  Louvre,  is  certainly 
one  of  his  most  poetical  compositions.  Under  a  blue  sky  are 
thickets  of  trees,  between  which  are  wooded  slopes,  streamlets,  and 
cattle  quenching  their  thirst  on  a  warm  day.  In  this  nest  of 
verdure  and  coolness,  among  all  the  woodland  divinities  resting 
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there,  is  Apollo,  holding  his  lyre.     Daphne  is  there  too,  lying  in  a 
graceful  attitude  under  the  branches  of  a  young  oak-tree.     The 
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whole  scene,  with  its  lovingly  grouped  figures,  seems  more  like  the 
work  of  an  artist  in  full  maturity  than  that  of  an  old  man.     Soon 
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afterwards,  however,  his  health  became  worse  until,  finally,  he  could 
no  longer  paint.  With  a  great  eijbrt  he  managed  to  write  a 
miserable  little  letter,  three  or  four  lines  at  a  time,  and  even  this 
took  him  a  whole  week.  In  spite  of  this,  in  his  uncertain  hand- 
writing, he  still  offered  his  services  to  his  friend  and  when  at  last  he 
felt  his  strength  giving  way,  he  met  death  in  a  tranquil,  Christian 
spirit.  Courageous  to  the  very  end,  with  that  sense  of  order 
pecuhar  to  him  he  took  the  trouble  to  arrange  in  detail  everything 
connected  with  the  small  fortune  he  was  leaving  and  with  his  own 
funeral.  He  wished  to  be  buried  "without  any  pomp  and 
ceremony"  at  the  church  of  his  OAvn  parish,  San  Lorenzo  of 
Lucina,  to  which  "  everything  owing  in  reason  was  to  be  paid  but 
nothing  more."  After  six  weeks  of  suffering  and  a  lingering  death, 
he  breathed  his  last  on  the  19th  of  November,  1665,  leaving,  both 
in  his  art  and  life,  the  example  of  the  most  rare  and  perfect  blend- 
ing of  all  the  qualities  of  a  painter,  and  all  the  virtues  of  an 
upright  man. 

It  might  appear  rather  surprising  that,  when  dividing  his 
worldly  goods  among  his  heirs,  he  should  have  made  no  mention 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Gaspard  Dughet  (1613-1675).  With  almost 
paternal  forethought,  he  had  long  ago  put  him  in  the  way  of 
gaining  a  certain  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Eighteen 
years  younger  than  Poiissin,  Gaspard  had  been  initiated  by  him 
into  the  secrets  of  landscape  painting,  and,  not  content  with 
making  out-door  sketches  like  his  master,  he  used  also  to  paint 
from  nature.  Mariette,  who  tells  us  this,  adds  that  "a  little 
donkey,  which  was  the  only  servant  he  had,  used  to  carry  his 
painting  materials,  his  provisions,  and  a  tent  to  protect  him 
from  the  sun  and  to  shelter  him  from  the  wind."  Gaspard 
made  such  rapid  progress  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  too 
had  pupUs.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  study  afforded  by  the  proximity  to  Rome  he  arranged 
to  hve  at  Tivoli  and  at  Frascati.  As  fond  of  hunting  as  he 
was  of  beautiful  scenery,  he  travelled  through  Italy  in  search 
of  the  scenes  most  picturesque,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
suitable  for  his  favourite  pastime.  Works  of  his  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre  and  also  in  the  picture  galleries  of 
Florence,  London,  Munich,  and  St.  Petersburg.  His  most 
remarkable  frescoes,  pictures,  and  paintings  in  distemper  are 
at  Rome.  His  colour,  hke  that  of  Poussin,  has  in  many  cases 
darkened,  for  he  too  used  canvases  prepared  with  a  kind 
of  reddish  earth,  which  changed  the  tones.  His  skill  was  such 
that  he  could  paint  a  large  picture  in  a  day.  His  best  works 
are  usually  the  simplest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  repre- 
senting a  solitary  traveller  stroUing  in  the  woods  under  the  shade 
of  the  oak-trees,  near  a  pool  of  water  with  herdsmen  grouped 
about  here  and  there.    Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
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is  one  of  these,  and  also  that  Tempest,  which  was  engraved 
by  Vivar^s,  with  a  pale  ray  of  sunlight  and  the  trees  shaken 
with  the  wind.  All 
these  pictures  are  a 
proof  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  studies 
which  Gaspard  made. 
He  delighted  in  com- 
bining diverse  elements, 
and  did  so  with  a  facility 
that  was  somewhat  ex- 
cessive. Only  too  often 
he  gave  himself  up  to 
his  exuberant  fancy, 
accumulating  in  one 
picture  a  variety  of 
motives  grouped  to- 
gether without  much 
choice  and  sometimes 
without  any  semblance 
of  truth.  He  lacked 
the  unity,  the  fine  sense 
of.  proportion  and  the 
strong  expressive  force 
of  Poussin.  The  super- 
abundance of  needless 
and  incoherent  detail 
proves  rather  a  lazy 
mind  than  wealth  of 
imagination.  Gradually, 
too,  for  the  sincere  study 
of  nature,  he  substituted 
those  methods  of  eiFect 
and  these  strong  contrasts  which  finally  become  commonplace. 

The  poverty  and  insignificance  of  these  conventional  works 
became  more  apparent  in  his  followers  and  imitators.  They 
were,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual  way  of 
considering  and  treating  nature  in  France  at  that  time.  In 
French  literature  we  have  abundant,  and  conclusive  proof  of  this. 
Except  in  La  Fontaine,  the  sentiment  of  nature  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  absent  with  the  writers  of  the  "  great  century," 
faithful  interpreters  though  they  were  of  the  ideas  of  poUshed 
French  society.  We  see  the  taste  of  *Jie  times  reflected  in 
the  complex  arabesques  of  the  box  which  formed  the  decoration 
of  the  flower-beds,  and  in  the  gardens  with  their  shady  nooks, 
their  labyrinths,  their  clipped  hedges,  their  yew  trees  cut 
m  the  form  of  vases  or  ornaments  of  all  kinds.     When  Malherbe 
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speaks  of  the  way  in  which  Henry  IV.  beautified  the  royal 
residences,  he  praises  the  king  more  particularly  for  having 
"  made  nature  give  way  to  the  miracles  of  art."  In  an  old 
description  of  the  Fontainebleau  Forest,  the  spots  which  are  the 
most  praised  are  The  Chief  Huntsmaris  Table,  wihich.  one  reaches 
"  after  passing  along  avenues  planted  with  fan-shaped  trees."  Then 
there  were  the  Cross-roads  of  the  Star,  "entirely  covered  with  a 
hedge  which  a  special  gardener  was  commissioned  to  keep  in 
order."  Louis  XIV.  was  attracted  to  Fontainebleau  by  his  love 
of  hunting.  He  took  in  his  train  the  beautiful  Court  ladies 
who  cared  little  about  the  beauties  of  the  forest,  and  he  tried  to 
enliven  them  by  sending  "  his  little  violinists  "  to  accompany  them 
when  out  walking.  Moliere,  after  speaking  of  "  the  frightful  rocks 
and  grottoes"  in  one  of  the  interludes  of  Psyche,  says,  when 
describing  the  scenery  for  the  prologue  of  the  Malade  imaginaire, 
"  The  theatre  represents  country  scenery,  which  is  nevertheless 
quite  agreeable." 


II. 

Claude  Lorrain  (1600 — 1682),  another  Frenchman  who  was 
almost  the  same  age  as  Poussin  and  who,  like  him,  was  established 
in  Rome,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  landscape  painting, 
and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  pioneers.  He  too 
exercised  a  great  influence,  in  a  totally  different  direction.  The 
name  of  Lorrain,  which  he  had  adopted  and  to  which  he  did  all 
honour,  Claude  Gellee  owed  to  his  native  province.  He  was  born 
in  the  little  village  of  Chamagne,  on  the  MoseUe,  and  was  the  third 
of  the  five  sons  of  Jean  Gellde  by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Padose. 
His  parents  were  people  in  humble  circumstances  and  the  little 
inclination  shown  by  Claude  for  study  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  make  his  friends  foresee  the  glorious  destiny  awaiting  him.  He 
was  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age,  but  did  not  make  the  best  of 
his  advantages.  From  the  few  lines  that  have  been  preserved  of 
his  handwriting,  it  is  evident  that  orthography  was  not  his  strong 
point.  We  can  trust  to  Sandrart's  assertions  on  this  matter.  He 
declares  that  Claude  was  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  extremely 
ignorant.     Scientia  valde  mediocri. 

With  their  other  children  to  bring  up,  Claude's  parents  could 
not  afford  to  continue  the  education  of  a  boy  with  no  inclination 
for  study.  He  was  therefore  apprenticed  to  a  confectioner  and,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  was  handed  over  to 
his  elder  brother,  Jean  Gellee,  an  engraver  who  hved  at  Freiburg. 
He  must  at  this  time  have  begun  to  show  some  signs  of  his 
vocation,  for  we  find  Jean  Gellee  giving  him  drawing-lessons. 
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His  biographers  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  new  develop- 
ment, but  it  seems  probable  that  his  love  of  nature  and  his  early 
years  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Chamagne  were 
sufficient  influences  for  the  unstudious  boy.  After  travelling  several 
times  through  this"  district  we  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  of 
the  scenery  to  the  favourite  subjects  of  Claude's  pictures.  With 
his  Italian  compositions  he  would  mingle  some  of  the  familiar 
aspects  of  his  native  country,  and  these  recollections  brought  back 
to  Lorrain's  mind,  no  doubt,  those  days  of  his  childhood  when,  on 
escaping  from  school,  he  had  felt  his  soul  awaken  to  the  voice  of 
nature  and  had  begun  vaguely  to  understand  the  beauty  around 
him. 

The  instruction  Claude  obtained  from  his  brother  was  very 
elementary.  He  merely  skietched  foliage  and  arabesques,  destined 
probably  for  embroidery  designs.  At  that  time  embroidery  was 
one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  part  of  Lorraine  where  the  two 
brothers  were  born.  The  boy's  progress  no  doubt  was  rapid  enough 
to  inspire  confidence  among  his  own  people  and  to  settle  the 
question  of  his  career.  Certain  it  is  that  one  of  his  relatives, 
engaged  in  the  lace  trade  and  passing  through  Freiburg  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  offered  to  take  the  boy  with  him  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  his  attistic  education  there. 

It  was  a  favourable  moment.  Besides  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  Renaissance  which  drew  people  of  taste  to 
Rome,  there  was,  just  then,  a  special  attraction  for  a  young  artist 
as  fond  of  nature  as  was  Claude.  Landscape  painting  was  being 
cultivated  as  a  special  branch  of  study,  and  had  already  found 
several  exponents.  Unfortunately,  the  slender  resources  at  the  young 
man's  command  were  soon  exhausted  and  his  relative  with  whom 
he  had  travelled  to  Rome,  did  not  stay  with  him  long.  Baldinucci 
tells  us  that  Lorrain  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  that  for  two 
years  he  studied  in  Naples  under  a  second-rate  landscape  painter 
from  Cologne,  named  Gottfried  Wals. 

In  the  year  1619,  we  find  him  back  in  Rome,  employed  by 
Cardinal  Montalto  in  some  decorative  work  confided  to  the 
painter  Agostino  Tassi.  Claude  had  probably  been  recom- 
mended to  this  artist  by  the  latter's  pupil,  Wals.  The  honour 
of  having  been  Lorrain's  teacher  is  now  all  that  preserves  the 
name  of  Wals  from  oblivion.  At  that  time  he  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation,  although  the  reports  about  him  given  by  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  biographers  are  most  contradictory.  In  order 
to  have  lessons  from  him  Claude  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
humblest  position.  Besides  the  preparation  of  the  artist's  colours 
and  the  cleaning  of  his  brushes  and  palette,  he  was  also  expected 
to  act  as  his  domestic  and  even  to  attend  to  the  horse  in  the 
stable.  Sandrart,  to  whom  we  owe  these  details,  had  them 
direct   from    Claude.     Afterwards,  when  he  had  won   celebrity, 
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instead  of  being  ashame4  of  all  this,  the  artist  delighted  in 
speaking  of  it.  Owing  to  his  usefulness  and  to  the  talent  he 
developed,  the  young  domestic  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of 
collaborator.  He  was  made  use  of  by  his  master  when  decorating 
the  palace  in  which  the  brothers  Bril  had  left  some  of  their 
important  works.  The  sight  and  study  of  these  pictures  must 
have  been  profitable  to  Claude.  In  1621,  Tassi,  through  the 
death  of  Paul  V.,  lost  his  protector  and  was  himself  in  a 
difficult  situation.  The  remuneration  for  the  collaboration  and 
also  the  wages  of  the  domestic  were  undoubtedly  reduced.  Once 
more  in  dire  poverty,  seeing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
devote  himself  to  his  art,  Claude  decided  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  some  more  honourable 
and  profitable  employment  for  his  talent.  The  Court  of 
Lorraine  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  for  luxury 
and  taste,  which  its  Dukes  took  a  pride  in  maintaining.  Imitating 
their  neighbours  of  Burgundy,  whose  power  they  had  contributed 
to  diminish,  they  inaugurated  that  tradition  for  elegance  and  love 
of  art  which  was  kept  up  in  Nancy  until  the  days  of  Stanislaus. 
They  endeavoured  to  attract  celebrated  artists  to  their  Court 
and  encouraged  those  born  in  their  States.  In  addition  to  a 
sculptor  like  Ligier  Richier,  Lorraine  could,  boast  of  painters  and 
engravers  such  as  Bellange,  Deruet,  Henriet  and  Jacques 
Callot.  Even  if  Claude  did  not  meet  any  of  these  artists  in 
Italy,  he  knew  that  art  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Court  of 
Lorraine,  and  there  was  some  likelihood  of  being  able  to  make 
a  position  for  himself  there.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  1625, 
he  therefore  decided  to  leave  Rome.  He  travelled  by  way  of 
Venice,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  One  of  his  relatives 
was  a  friend  of  Deruet,  and  through  him  Claude  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  artist,  who  was  in  favour  with  Duke 
Charles  III.  He  at  once  employed  the  young  painter  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Carmelite  Chapel  of  Nancy,  where  he  was  first 
to  paint  in  the  figures  and  then  the  architectural  ornamentation. 
This  kind  of  work  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  and  it  was 
extremely  repugnant  to  him  after  an  accident  to  one  of  his 
companions  at  work  on  the  next  scaffolding  to  his.  From  afar, 
top,  the  fascination  of  the  Italian  scenery  took  possession  of 
him.  He  thought  of  the  charm  of  liberty  which  artists  enjoy 
there,  and  of  the  emulation  and  resources  for  artists  in  Rome. 
Towards  the  middle  of  1627,  he  once  more  decided  to  leave  his 
own  country  and  this  time  it  was  to  return  no  more. 

Claude  Lorrain  was  twenty-seven  when  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  was  probably  just  as  poor  and  unknown  as  when  he  had  left  it 
two  years  before.  It  certainly  seems  as  though,  after  all  his 
sacrifices,  he  had  had  enough  to  discourage  him  and  to  make  bm 
turn  from  a  career  which  appeared  too  full  of  disappointments.    Far 
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from  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged,  he  began  again  with  fresh 
ardour.  All  that  he  had  learned  from  his  various  masters  was 
comparatively  little,  but  although  he  had  not  profited  much  by 
their  instruction-  he  had  been  more  fortunate  in  what  he  had 
obtained  direct  from  nature. 

Those  studies  of  his  which,  while  ripening  his  talent,  were 
destined  to  ensure  for  him  a  less  difficult  existence  and  well 
deserved  fame  date  from  this  time.  It  is  also  about  this  period  of 
his  life  that  we  have  more  detailed  information  given  by  a  witness 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  Just  at  the  time  when  Claude  returned 
to  Rome,  a  young  artist  arrived  there  who,  during  the  eight  years 
he  spent  in  Italy,  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  Like  Elsheimer, 
Joachim  von  Sandrart  (1606-1688)  was  born  at  Frankfort.  He  was 
six  years  younger  than  Claude  and  had  had  a  singularly  easy  life. 
He  was  of  noble  birth  and,  owing  to  his  wealth,  had  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  means  of  instruction  available  when  once 
he  had  decided  to  devote  himself  to  painting.  Pleasant  and  agree- 
able, Sandrart  inspired  sympathy  and  confidence  wherever  he  went. 
Subsequently,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  give  information  about  a 
great  number  of  the  painters  of  his  time  in  the  book  he  wrote  on 
the  history  of  his  art.^  ....  Without  attempting  to  become  a  land- 
scape painter,  the  young  German,  fascinated  by  the  Italian 
scenery,  found  in  the  Roman  Campagna  a  variety  of  picturesque 
subjects  for  backgrounds  for  the  historical  scenes  he  delighted  in 
painting.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  supplied  him  abundantly 
with  those  subjects  for  study  with  which  he  liked  to  stock  his  port- 
folios and  enrich  his  mind.  When  he  was  sketching  among  the 
rocks  he  came  across  Claude.  They  entered  into  conversation, 
and  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 

A  common  love  of  nature  made  them  take  pleasure  in  work- 
ing together.  Sometimes  they  went  to  the  country,  sometimes 
to  one  of  those  beautiful  villas  which  afford  the  most  picturesque 
subjects  to  painters,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Prince 
Giustiniani's  gardens,  with  their  tall  trees  and  flowing  water, 
was  one  of  their  resorts.  Gradually  the  two  men  became 
more  intimate  and,  in  token  of  their  friendship,  gave  their 
best  studies  to  each  other.  As  they  were  both  sociably  inclined, 
they  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  landscape  painters  who 
used  to  join  them  in  their  excursions.  These  painters  were 
chiefly  Dutchmen  whom  Sandrart  may  have  known  at  Utrecht, 
when  he  used  to  frequent  Honthorst's  studio.  Most  of  these 
men  ultimately  became  the  disciples  or  the  pupils  of  Claude. 
The  latter  now  wished  to  extend  the  field  of  his  study  and  to 
vary  the  subjects  of  his  landscapes.  Together  with  Tivoli,  his 
favourite  places  were  Ariccia,  Frascati  and  Subiaco.  Taking 
the    risk    of   malaria,    he    would    also    continue  his  wanderings 
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across  the  Pontine  marshes,  along  that  enchanting  coast  which 
is  still  more  picturesque  on  account  of  the  numerous  streams 
of  water  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  He  no  doubt  went 
again  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  whose  splendour  he  knew,  and, 
now  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  talent,  he  hoped  to 
accumulate  richer  booty. 

The  various  places  in  which  he  made  his  studies  can  be 
traced  in  Claude's  sketches.  Remarkable  specimens  of  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Teyler  Museum  at  Haarlem 
and  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine's  fine  collection.  Some  of  these 
sketches,  like  those  of  Poussin,  are  done  hurriedly  in  a  few 
strokes.  Others  are  more  carefully  executed,  more  exact  and 
more  full  of  charm ;  but  all  of  them  are  free  and  spirited.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  career  there  was  a  certain  heaviness  in 
the  foreground  of  his  pictures,  the  foliage  of  his  trees  was  per- 
haps too  massive  and  there  was  a  stiffness  and  monotony  abou 
the  trunks  and  branches.  As  time  went  on,  he  corrected  these 
faults  and  his  foregrounds  were  treated  as  perfectly  as  his 
distances.  He  began  to  understand  that  in  order  to  give  them 
their  true  value,  he  must  acquire  more  facility  and  greater 
lightness  of  touch  and  not  mar  his  works  by  the  roughness  of 
strong  effects  over-emphasised.  Lorrain's  talent  gradually  ripened, 
owing  to  his  persevering  work.  He  learnt  to  make  use  of  all 
the  materials  he  had  collected,  not  for  servUe  imitations,  which 
he  always  disliked,  but  for  pictures  in  which  they  could  be 
utilised  for  the  realisation  of  his  ideas.  We  very  rarely  find 
in  his  pictures  any  special  or  exact  representation  of  a  given 
place.  With  Lorrain's  pictures,  as  with  Poussin's,  an  attentive 
examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  studies  used. 
Such  studies  had  been  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  artistic 
education.  Claude  Lorrain's  name,  already  well  known  among 
his  brother-artists,  was  beginning  to  be  known  by  the  public 
also,  as  about  1634,  he  was  celebrated  enough  for  S^bastien 
Bourdon,  who  had  only  just  arrived  in  Rome  and  who  was 
extremely  skilful  in  imitating  the  works  of  other  artists,  to 
borrow  one  of  the  landscapes  he  had  seen  in  Lorrain's  studio. 
He  exhibited  it  and  deceived  all  connoisseurs  until  Claude, 
hearing  the  criticisms  of  this  picture,  went  to  see  it  himself  and 
discovered  the  fraud. 

The  first  of  Lorrain's  dated  works  that  we  know  are  his 
engravings.  His  skill  with  the  pen  was  a  natural  preparation  for 
engraving,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  by  the  example  and 
success  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Callot.  He  had  perhaps  learnt 
the  elementary  principles  when  with  his  brother  at  Freiburg,  or 
from  his  first  master  G.  Wals  who,  according  to  certain  biographers, 
was  also  an  engraver.  Subsequently  Pieter  van  Laar,  Jan  Miel, 
Sandrart  himself  and  many  others  may  have  taught  him  this  art, 
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CLAUDE  LOBRAIN.      THE  EMBARKATION. 
(M.  L.  Bouuat's  Collection.) 


which  was  then  in  great  esteem.  There  are  in  all  forty-four  of 
his  engravings  and  in  quality  they  are  very  unequal.  The  first 
one,  The  Tempest,  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  well-versed  in 
the  resources  of  his  art.  It  was  then  the  year  1630  and  Claude 
was  already  an  artist  of  great  abiUty.  Some  of  these  plates  are 
weak  and  confused,  but  others  have  marvellous  grace  and  delicacy. 
Sunrise,  Crossing  the  Ford,  of  1634  Campo  Vaccino  and  above  all 
IVie  Drover,  dated  1636,  are  in  the  latter  category,  as  also  The 
Flock  on  a  Stormy  Day,  and  Dancing  hy  tJie  Waterside.  Regardless 
of  technical  difficulties,  Lorrain  endeavoured  to  express  his  idea 
as  clearly  as  possible.  With  his  engravings,  just  as  with  his  pen 
or  his  paint-brush,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  display  of  his 
knowledge  and  in  consequence  his  work  gains  a  certain 
individual  note  of  elegance  and  of  lightness.  In  the  beautiful 
proofs  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  the  Bibliotheque  Natiomle, 
we  can  admire  the  facility,  the  transparency  and  the  decision  with 
which  the  groups  of  trees  of  The  Drover,  of  Mercury  and 
Argus,  and  of  The  Goatherd  are  treated.  It  seems  as  though 
the  plate  entitled  The  Herdsman  and  the  Shepherdess  must 
have  been  engraved  direct  from  Nature  as  the  execution  is  so  life- 
like, free  and  true.     Among  the  figures  and  the  animals  which  are 
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SO  plentiful  in  these  engravings,  and  which  are  evidently  his  own 
handiwork,  some  are  rather  clumsily  executed.  In  others,  the 
correctness  of  the  movements  and  of  the  attitudes  proves  that  his 
own  work  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  collaborators  to  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  recourse,  and  of  whom  there  were  certainly  fewer 
than  has  been  supposed.  In  any  case  his  plates  do  him  honour. 
His  other  work  must  have  been  improved  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  new  branch  of  his  art  he  was  obliged  to  emphasise  more 
distinctly  the  salient  points  of  his  compositions.  In  a  few  strokes 
he  was  able  to  indicate  the  vegetation  of  his  landscape,  the 
characteristics  of  different  soils,  the  movements  of  the  clouds  and 
even  of  light,  for  in  his  Sunset  he  expresses,  with  a  delicate  touch, 
both  its  vibrations  and  its  radiant  brilliancy.  Before  his  first 
engravings,  dated  1630,  Claude  must  certainly  have  painted  a 
great  number  of  pictures,  but  there  is  nothing  of  his  dated  earlier 
than  1639.  There  are  two  landscapes  of  that  year  in  the  Louvre, 
The  Village  FSte  and  A  Seaport  by  Sunset,  both  of  them  painted 
for  Pope  Urban  VIII.  In  The  Village  FSte  we  can  trace  his 
reminiscences  of  that  picturesque  Champagne  Valley,  through  which 
the  Moselle  winds  lazily.  Neither  the  vegetation,  the  low  hills 
bounding  the  horizon,  nor  even  the  factories  have  any  Italian 
characteristics'  about  them.  In  the  centre,  the  group  of  fine 
trees  is  painted  with  a  loving  hand.  The  light  is  peeping 
through  them,  and  they  stand  out  vigorously  against  the  clear 
sky,  aird  against  the  background  bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere. 
The  figures  are  indicated  with  a  somewhat  heavy  touch  but  the 
groups  are  well  distributed.  This  rustic  scene,  cose  pastorali,  as 
Claude  would  have  called  it,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
gaiety  of  the  day. 

The  Seaport  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  Claude  has  so  fre- 
quently treated  with  slight  modifications.  The  sea,  bounded  on 
the  left  by  a  continuation  of  palaces,  and  with  ships  and  boats 
on  the  right,  dies  away  along  the  coast  where  are  a  number  of 
figures.  People  are  strolling  about  and  sailors  and  porters  are 
to  be  seen.  On  the  horizon  the  calm  sky  is  just  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  sun,  which  is  about  to  disappear,  colours  with  its 
last  rays  the  sea  into  which  it  will  sink.  The  boats,  the  build- 
ings, and  even  the  waves  themselves,  in  proportion  to  their 
various  distances,  are  gradually  impregnated  with  the  warm  light. 
But  this  picture  has  not  the  breadth  of  execution  which  Claude 
subsequently  exhibits.  An  unfortunate  attempt  at  restoration 
has  also  impaired  it  and  robbed  the  colour  of  its  original 
freshness. 

It  is  believed  that  before  this  one  Claude  had  painted  two 
other  small  landscapes  for  M.  de  Bdthune,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome.  These  two  pictures :  View  of  a  Port  and  Campo 
Vaccino  are  now  in  the  Louvre.     In  the  first  of  these,  to  please 
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his  patron  and  also  to  show  for  whom  his  work  was  executed 
Claude  painted  the  French  arms  on  the  flags  of  the  boats  to  the 
right.  This  composition  is  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Its  arrange- 
ment is  charming  and,  in  a  limited  space,-  he  has  managed  to 
give  the  most  attractive  presentation  of  distant  horizons  and  of 
light.  A  shadow  thrown  by  the  vessels  upon  the  sea  reveals 
by  its  vigorous  colour  the  clearness  of  the  deep  waters  and 
the  transparency  of  the  waves  which,  edged  with  a  thin  thread 
of  silver,  wash  idly  over  the  beach. 

Claude's  days  of  apprenticeship  and  of  early  youth  had  certainly 
been  hard,  for  the  poor  Lorraine  boy  who,  without  influence  or 
means,  had  left  his  native  country.  With  his  frank  confiding 
character,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  anyone  to  take  advantage  of 
his  good  nature,  but  owing  to  his  tenacity  and  to  his  love  of  order 
and  economy,  his  financial  affairs  began  to  improve.  In  1635, 
when  Sandrart  left  him  and  returned  to  Nuremberg,  Claude  was 
already  celebrated  and,  after  his  former  poverty,  comparatively 
well-to-do.  The  portrait  which  the  German  artist  painted  of  his 
friend  before  leaving  him,  and  which  he  engraved  for  his  Academic 
de  la  Pehiture,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  strong  individuality.  The 
expression  is  a  trifle  timid,  but  honest  and  frank.  The  square 
face  is  sturdy ;  the  hair,  thick,  rebellious  and  as  dark  as  the 
eyes,  falls  over  the  broad  forehead ;  and  his  general  appearance 
denotes  strength  and  good  health. 

When  Sandrart  had  gone  away,  Lorrain  felt  his  solitude 
keenly.  He  had  decided  not  to  marry,  but  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  making  a  home  for  himself  and  in  1636  he  sent  for  one  of  his 
nephews  to  come  to  Rome  to  keep  house  for  him.  After  handing 
over  to  him  all  the  responsibility  of  his  business  affairs,  he  was 
able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  art.  We  have  a  proof  of 
his  influence  as  far  back  as  1634,  in  Bourdon's  imitation  of  one 
of  his  pictures.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  success  produced  many 
imitators.  According  to  Baldinucci,  it  was  the  idea  of  exposing 
frauds  that  made  him  keep  a  sketch  of  every  picture  that  left 
his  studio,  in  order  to  have  a  proof  of  authenticity  to  show. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
two  hundred  drawings,  known  as  the  Liber  Veritatis,  which  was 
published  in  1777  by  Boydell.  These  reproductions  were  engraved 
by  Earlom,  but  not  at  all  satisfactorily.  Imperfect  as  they  are  they 
are  extremely  interesting  for  consultation.  The  original  collection,, 
which  might  in  the  eighteenth  century  have  belonged  to  France, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth. 

There  is  nothing  to  confirm  Baldinucci's  suggestion  that  this 
collection  was  intended  to  prove  the  true  authorship  of  Claudes 
works.      The    drawings    are    not    classified    chronologically,  and 
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most  of  them  are  not  dated.^  About  fifty  of  them  have  no 
indication  as  to  the  person  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted. 
Several  of  Claude's  landscapes,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable, 
are  not  represented  in  this  collection.  The  presence  in  this 
Book  of  Truth  of  a  drawing,  given  as  a  reproduction  of  a 
picture  by  Lorrain,  could  not  be  considered  as  final,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  whether  the  picture  is  the  original  or  a  later 
copy. 

The  Chatsworth  drawings  generally  differ  from  those  made 
by  Claude  from  nature.  The  compositiom  is  always  clearly 
defined  with  regard  to  structure,  outline,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  values,  as  these  were  to  him  essential  points.  As  to  the 
methods  he  employed,  they  are  always  those  to  which  he  had 
recourse  for  his  studies  from  nature.  There  is  great  breadth  as 
regards  effect  and  great  precision  in  the  outhne  and  principal 
forms.  If  he  had  to  alter  any  part  of  his  sketch,  he  went  over 
it  with  a  touch  of  body-colour.  These  sketches  were  a  help  to 
Claude,  but  were  never  used  by  him  in  a  servile  way.  Everything 
in  them  was  done  according  to  a  certain  formula,  but  this  was 
in  order  to  avoid  indecision  and  uncertainty.  At  the  same 
time,  Lorrain  never  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  by  any  fixed 
rule. 

These  sketches  afford  us  stiU  more  information.  We  see 
from  them  that  when  he  entrusted  to  his  collaborators  the  work 
of  painting  any  figures  or  animals,  he  had  himself  first  marked 
the  place,  the  importance  and  the  outline  of  the  groups,  and  the 
dark  or  light  effect  that  they  were  to  give  to  his  picture.  By 
this  precaution,  the  unity  of  the  work  was  preserved,  and  the 
collaborators  had  only  to  carry  out  the  indications  of  the  artist. 
Clumsy  as  these  figures  sometimes  are,  they  are  one  with  the 
composition,  and  play  an  essential  part  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  line  and  effect.  We  must  also  acknowledge  that,  in 
spite  of  their  talent,  Jan  Miel,  Allegrini,  Lauri,  and  Courtois,  who 
placed  their  brushes  at  the  service  of  the  great  artist,  had  not 
always  the  necessary  discretion  and  aptitude.  When  the  Comte 
de  Noc^  became  the  owner  of  one  of  Claude's  most  charming 
pictures,  Acis  and  Galatea,  he  had  the  figures'  repainted  by 
Bon  Boulogne.  This  picture  is  at  present  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery. 

As  time  went  on  Lorrain's  fame  increased.  Orders  came 
in  fast  and,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  his  work,  he  could 
scarcely  execute  them.  On  the  list  of  Claude's  patrons  we  find 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  English, 
German,  and  Flemish  amateurs,  and  French  Ambassadors  such 
as  the  Due  de  B^thune,  the  Due  de  Cr^quy  and  M.  de  Fontenay. 

1  Out  of  two  hundred  drawings  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  have  no  date.     The  speciBed 
dates  of  the  others  are  between  1648  and  1680. 
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CLAUDE  LOKKAIN.      PLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 
Dresden  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


There  were  also  other  aristocrats,  including  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
the  Due  de  Liancourt,  and  a  maitre  des  comptes,  M.  Passart, 
who  was  also  one  of  Poussin's  great  admirers. 

On  turning  to  the  Book  of  Truth,  it  is  evident  that  the 
subjects  of  the  compositions  executed  for  these  different  amateurs 
were  those  then  in  vogue.  Some  of  them  were  taken  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  episodes  from  the  life  of  Hagar, 
Joseph,  Moses,  or  Tobias,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  Desert,  and  even  a  Temptation  of  St.  Antlvony,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  demons.  Others  were  inspired 
by.  mythology  or  history — for  instance,  Parnassus,  Apollo  and 
Admetus,  Mercury  and  Argus,  The  Rape  of  Europa,  Echo 
and  Narcissus,  Diana  and  Actaeon,  The  Landing  of  Cleopatra, 
The  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula,  The  Embarkation  of  St.  Paula, 
St.  Philip  Baptising  the  Eunuch  Minister,  etc.  There  are 
others,  too,  which  were  mere  episodes  of  pastoral  life,  such  as 
The  Village  FHe,  The  Drover,  The  Ford,  etc.,  but  these 
are  rare. 

When  treating  such  various  subjects  Claude,  unlike  Poussin, 
did  not  trouble  about  their  meaning,  or  their  historical  setting. 
It  was  in  the  same  palace,  ancient  oi  modern,  that  he  placed 
Cleopatra  or  the   Queen  of  Sheba,  Ulysses  or  St.   Paul,  Hagar 
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or  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions.  All  that  he  required  from 
his  subject  was  a  title  for  his  picture  and  a  theme  which 
harmonised  with  the  lines  and  effects  of  his  landscape.  Without 
concerning  himself  too  much  with  geography  or  history,  he 
endeavoured'  to  vary  as  far  as  possible  his  pictorial  arrangements. 
On  going  through  the  whole  of  his  work  the  diversity  of  his 
combinations  is  remarkable.  When  any  arrangement  satisfied 
him  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  it  again.  He  not  only  reproduced 
the  general  outline  several  times,  but  there  are  certain  details 
which  play  the  part  of  general  accessories.  There  is  the  Palace 
of  the  Medici,  and  above  all  the  Roman  temple,  whose  colonnade, 
ordinarily  hidden  by  the  frame,  leaves  visible  a  glimpse  of  a  rich 
vegetation  which,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  contrasts  well 
with  the  half-tones  of  the  buildings  and  with  the  luminous 
brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere. 

Claude  Lorrain  was  a  hard  worker,  and  produced  a  great 
many  pictures,  but  certainly  he  frequently  repeated  himself. 
Without  studying  all  his  works  in  detail,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
their  principal  features.  We  mention  here  only  those  which, 
by  reason  of  their  importance  or  their  originality,  appear  to 
stand  out  specially.  The  large  landscapes  painted  for  Prince 
Pamfili,  now  the  ornament  of  the  Doria  Palace,  are  not  dated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
artist's  maturity.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  entitled 
Morning,  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  its  com- 
position. There  is,  however,  a  certain  dryness  in  the  execution 
and  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  colour.  Although  less  celebrated. 
The  Temple  of  Delos,  in  the  same  collection,  is  more  pleasing  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  trace  of  timidity  about  it  which  has  the 
charm  of  ingenuity,  and  blends  well  with  the  fresh,  early  morning 
colour  of  the  country.  Of  the  two  pictures  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  one  deserves  particular  mention  on  accoimt  of  its  fine 
preservation,  the  silvery  clearness  of  the  light,  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  behind  which  one  sees  a  fertile  country,  with  the  outline 
of  Cape  Circe  and  the  sea  shining  in  the  distance.  The  clear 
sky  is  admirably  deep  and  transparent. 

In  Germany  T'he  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Acis  and  Galatea 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  considered  two  of  Claude's  most 
remarkable  works.  In  the  former  the  figures  to  which  it  owes 
its  title  are  placed  in  the  background  and  are  scarcely  visible. 
Beautiful  shadows  are  thrown  by  some  of  the  lighter  trees, 
which  are  put  in  to  relieve  the  heavier  mass.  The  hills  slope 
towards  the  centre  of  the  picture,  thus  revealing  the  bluish- 
violet  distances.  The  running  water,  after  falling  in  cascades, 
has  formed  a  pool  with  grassy,  flower-bestrewn  banks.  The 
whole  scene  reminds  one  of  the  Moselle  Valley  and  its  charming 
scenery.     In  Acis  and  Galatea,  on  the  contrary,  the  inspiration 
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is  distinctly  Italian.  Here  the  figures  were  repainted  by  Bon 
Boulogne.  Half  reclining  on  the  top  of  a  hill  projecting  over 
the  sea,  Polyphemus  is  playing  his  pipe,  while  tending  his  flocks 
which  are  grazing  near  him.  Hidden  from  him  by  a  tent,  Acis 
and  Galatea  are  making  love  to  each  other.  In  the  distance, 
steep  mountains,  like  those  of  Capri,  stand  out  against  the  blue 
sky.  The  sea,  of  a  deeper  blue,  but  tranquil  and  limpid, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  forms  the  dominant  note 
in  the  colour  scheme.  The  whole  composition  is  of  irreproach- 
able perfection.  It  testifies  to  the  complete  maturity  of  the  great 
artist,  and  seems  to  confirm  the  date  of  1650,  which  appears  to 
be  written  on  this  picture. 

Formerly  the  Cassel  Museum  was  as  rich  as  Dresden  in 
Lorrain's  works.  The  Malmaison  Collection  was  made  up  from 
its  spoils,  and  these  pictures  have  been  removed  thence  to  the 
Hermitage  Gallery,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen.  There  are 
no  less  than  twelve  of  them.  Morning,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these,  is  a  composition  of  a  kind  somewhat  rare 
with  Claude,  who  usually  reserved  a  large  place  for  the  sky 
and  distances.  In  this  picture  a  magnificent  vegetation  occupies 
nearly  all  the  canvas,  so  that  a  break  can  only  be  seen  here 
and  there.  Half  hidden  by  the  huge  trees,  some  picturesque 
ruins,  which  seem  almost  lost  in  the  deserted  country,  complete 
the  impression  which  one  derives  from  the  whole  scene. 

•Together  with  the  little  sea-piece,  executed  for  M.  de 
B^thune,  Tlie  Landing  of  Cleopatra,  painted  for  Cardinal  Giovio, 
probably  towards  1647,  is  the  best  of  the  sixteen  pictures  by 
Claude  in  the  Louvre.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  high 
up  in  the  sky,  due  to  former  restorations,  the  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  excellent.  The  limpid  sky  is  shaded  gradually  from 
pale  blue  to  a  dull  golden  yellow,  and  light  clouds  float  capriciously 
in  the  air,  softening  the  atmospheric  effect.  The  sea,  of  a  rich, 
deep,  yet  indescribable  colour,  is  very  natural.  In  the  foreground 
it  is  of  a  bluish-green,  gradually  dying  away  to  the  neutral  shades 
of  the  horizon,  while  the  more  distinct  reflections  of  the  sun- 
rays  are  seen  playing  on  the  waves.  The  clear-cut  outUnes  of  the 
figures  and  the  boats,  the  broad,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate, 
execution — all  is  admirable  in  this  beautiful  canvas  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  Claude's  masterpieces.  Many  of  the 
works  of  this  great  landscape  painter,  the  most  remarkable  of 
them,  indeed,  are  to  be  seen  in  England.  Though  the  best  are  not 
to  be  found  there,  no -less  than  ten  are  in  the  National  Gallery. 
In  The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  the  subject  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  The  Mill,  in  the  Doria  Gallery, 
but  the  former  picture  has  undergone  such  serious  deterioration 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what  it  was  like  originally. 
2'he  Embarkation  of  the   Queen  of  Sheba  was  painted  in   1648 
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for  the  Due  de  Buillon,  as  Claude  writes  the  name,  according 
to  ItaUan  pronunciation  rather  than  to  correct  orthography. 
This  picture  is  much  better  than  the  other.  It  is  more  like  the 
Landiiig  of  Cleopatra,  the  composition  of  which  it  also 
resembles.  Rather  less  strong  in  tone,  it  has  the  same  brilliancy 
and  radiance.  Claude  is  still  better  represented  in  certain 
private  collections — for  instance,  in  that  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  Rape  of  Europa  is  a  marvel  of  softness,  and  is  in  a 
remarkably  good  state  of  preservation.  The  blue  of  the 
sparkling,  velvety  sea,  is  worked  up  and  modulated  with  infinite 
art,  and  one  can  imagine,  on  looking  at  it,  the  faint  rustling  ol 
those  trees  through  which  the  breeze  is  lovingly  playing.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  detail  as  regards  many  other  works  in 
English  collections.  The  two  large  pictures  belonging  to  Lord 
EUesmere,  which  are  now  at  Bridgewater  House,  are  extremely 
decorative,  and  give  us  landscapes  penetrated  with  dazzling  light. 
At  a  distance  their  general  effect  is  magnificent,  and  on  close 
inspection  the  execution  is  just  as  admirable.  In  one  of  them, 
Demosthenes,  we  again  find  that  blue  sea  to  which  Claude  knew 
how  to  give  so  soft  and  charming  an  effect. 

The  obligation  of  executing  his  numerous  orders  absorbed 
the  artist's  whole  life.  In  order  to  vary  the  subjects  of  his 
landscapes  as  much  as  possible,  he  was  obliged  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  the  studies  he  had  previously  made.  He  was  not 
able  to  reserve  as  much  time  as  he  formerly  did  for  working 
direct  from  nature,  and  even  had  he  wished  it,  he  could  not 
have  worked  much  out  of  doors  at  this  time  of  his  life,  as,  from  the 
age  of  forty,  he  suffered  from  gout.  His  constant  visits  to  the 
country  had,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  develop  this  disease.  In 
these  districts  the  tempting  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  which 
he  had  always  delighted  in  studying,  are  frequently  fatal  to 
landscape  painters. 

Although  his  disease  increased,  he  continued  his  work 
courageously.  At  the  age  of  seventy-four  he  signed  the 
Morning,  of  the  Munich  Gallery.  This  picture  was  executed 
with  a  strong,  sure  hand,  and  with  an  animation  and  freshness 
of  impression  which  he  owed  to  the  wise  way  in  which  he  had 
lived.  The  year  following  he  finished  his  Book  of  Truth  with 
this  inscription :  "  Here  ends  this  present  Book,  to-day,  the 
25th  of  the  month  of  March,  1675 :  Rome."  He  did  not  even 
then  give  up  work,  for  there  are  sketches,  particularly  in  the 
King  of  England's  collections,  which  are  of  still  later  date. 
Several  of  his  pictures  were  finished  in  1680,  among  others 
Parnassus,  painted  for  the  Constable  Colonna. 

This  constant  work  was  both  a  habit  and  a  necessity  to 
Claude.  He  found  in  it  his  consolation  for  the  sufferings  and 
loneliness   of  old   age.     There   were   many  empty  places   around 
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CLAUDE  LORBAIN.      THE  MILLS. 
(M.  L.  Bonnat's  Collection.) 


him  at  the  time  when  Poussin  died  in  1665.  Claude  had 
a;rranged  his  own  affairs  and  decided  what  was  to  be  done  with 
his  small  fortune.  As  early  as  February  28th,  1663,  during  an 
illness  which  he  thought  would  prove  fatal,  he  made  his  will. 
He  added  codicils  to  it  on  the  25th  of  June,  1670,  and  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1682.  In  spite  of  his  simple  habits  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  earned  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  success  of  his  works, 
for  which  he  obtained  fairly  high  prices,  the  great  landscape 
painter  was  by  no  means  wealthy.  Baldinucci  tells  us  that  he 
only  left  about  10,000  crowns,  and  he  attributes  this  to  the 
painter's  sustained  generosity  to  his  family.  He  left  aU  he  had 
to  be  divided  among  its  various  members.  The  smaller  share 
was  for  the  relatives  who  had  remained  at  Chamagne,  but  all 
received  a  certain  sum.  The  rest  of  his  fortune  was  left  to  the 
two  nephews,  Jean  and  Joseph,  who  lived  with  their  uncle  in 
Rome.  The  latter  was  a  theological  student,  a  young  man  who 
mixed  in  good  society.  Baldinucci  calls  him  Giovane  costuma- 
tissimo,  and  it  was  from  this  nephew  that  he  obtained  most  of 
his  information  about  Claude  Lorrain.  Besides  these  two 
nephews,  the  will  also  mentions  a  young  girl,  of  whose  existence 
no  one  would  otherwise  have  known.  Agnes,  the  painter's 
adopted  daughter,  was  born  in  1652.  She  lived  in  his  house, 
was  brought  up  and  cared  for  there,  and  he  speaks  of  her  as  mia 
zitella  ....  cresciuta  ed  allevata  in  casa.  It  is  not  known  whether 
she  was  a  poor  girl,  taken  in  out  of  charity,  or  whether  she  had 
other  claims  on  the  artist.     It  seems  almost  as  though  the  latter 
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hypothesis  were  the  more  probable,  considering  all  that  was 
arranged  for  her,  the  precautions  taken  for  providing  for  her 
future  welfare,  whether  she  married  or  went  into  a  convent.  The 
greater  part  of  Claude's  fortune  was  divided  between  Agnes  and 
the  two  nephews.  They  all  three  received  the  ready  money  and 
the  title-deeds  on  the  lieux  de  mont,  a  kind  of  municipal  bank  in 
which  people  placed  their  money  advantageously. 

The  will  begins  by  a  profession  of  faith,  and,  like  a  good 
Catholic,  the  artist  recommends  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
"through  the  mediation  of  the  "S^irgin  Mary,  of  his  guardian 
angel,  and  of  all  the  saints  in  Paradise."  He  left  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  for  his  funeral,  to  the  Church  of  the  Trinita 
dei  Monti,  but  stipulated  that  the  sum  mentioned  by  him  was 
not  to  be  exceeded.  He  also  left  a  token  of  remembrance  .to 
some  other  churches,  among  others  to  St.  Nicholas  "of  the 
Lorraine  nation "  and  to  St.  Denis  of  Chamagne,  where  fifty 
masses  were  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  No  one  was 
forgotten  by  him.  Ten  crowns  were  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  women  in  his  service  at 
the  time  of  his  death  were  to  receive  something,  and,  indeed, 
everyone  who  had  been  of  any  help  to  him  or  who  had  shown 
him  any  affection.  Each  of  these  persons  was  to  choose  some 
object  for  a  keepsake,  a  sketch,  an  engraving,  or  one  of  the  rare 
pictures  that  he  had  in  the  house,  chiefly  copies  of  Guido  or  of 
Domenichino.  A  few  pieces  of  furniture,  some  gold  chains  and 
medals,  and  two  diamond  rings  were  to  be  divided  between 
Agnes  and  the  two  nephews.  When  everything  was  thus 
settled,  the  artist  felt  that  he  could  die  in  peace,  and,  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1682,  he  passed  away  after  great  suffering. 
According  to  his  last  wishes,  he  was  buried  in  the  Chufch  of  the 
Trinitk  dei  Monti,  and,  until  1 798,  his  sepulchre  was  intact.  At 
that  time  the  church  was  devastated  by  the  French  troops,  and, 
as  Claude's  monument  was  no  more  respected  than  the  others, 
his  remains  were  transported  to  the  French  Church  of  San 
Luigi  in  1840  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  at  the  request  of 
M.  Thiers. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Paul  Bril  and  of  the  importance  of 
his  work  in  the  creation  of  landscape  painting  as  a  branch  by  itself. 
Claude  was  destined  to  give  to  this  new  branch  of  art  its  complete 
development.  In  this  he  was  certainly  ahead  of  Poussin,  for  it  was 
only  late  in  his  career  that  the  latter  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
alone.  With  Claude,  a  greater  prominence  was  given  to  nature. 
The  impressions  he  received  were  evidently  keenly  felt,  and  it  was 
this  that  decided  his  career  at  so  early  an  age  and  that  gave 
such  a  charm  to  his  work.  The  path  thus  traced  out  for  him  he 
followed  unhesitatingly.  In  the  development  of  his  talent,  we  do 
not  find  the  same  uncertainty,  hesitation  and  changes  of  style  as  in 
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more  subtle  artists.  The  unity  which  we  see  in  Claude's  whole 
life  we  find  in  his  work.  Other  painters  were  more  spirited,  more 
powerful  perhaps,  but  without  any  sudden  flights  or  surprises, 
without  leaving  anything  to  chance  or  hurrying  in  any  way,  Claude 
attained  his  object  and  reached  his  goal.  He  spared  neither  time 
nor  trouble,  so  that  when  he  parted  with  one  of  his  pictures,  he 
had  put  into  it  all  of  which  he  was  capable.  Sandrart,  who  was 
more  easily  satisfied,  was  amazed  to  see  Claude  spending  a  fortnight 
on  a  picture  which  appeared  to  be  finished,  and  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  result  of  the  extra  work.  But  Claude  knew  that 
what  he  did  in  this  way  was  necessary.  Instead  of  diminishing 
the  value  of  his  work,  he  knew  that  he  thus  added  to  it  just  what  it 
required.  The  thousand  little  shades,  the  delicate  blending  and 
harmony  of  so  many  different  elements,  the  skilful  touch  which 
the  artist  never  endeavoured  to  emphasise,  all  this  could  not  be 
obtained  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  One  never  wearies  of 
studying  Claude's  best  works,  as  there  is  always  fresh  subject  for 
admiration  in  them,  and  one  has  only  to  attempt  to  copy  them  to 
discover  their  perfection. 

Although  complex,  the  great  artist's  technique  was  sane,  and 
methodical.  He  touched  up  his  work  frequently,  but  he  did  not 
overload  or  weaken  it.  His  painting  has  not  sujSered  as  Poussin's 
so  frequently  did,  and  those  of  his  canvases  which  have  been 
respected  by  restorers  have  kept  their  freshness  and  brilliancy 
•  intact.  On  his  transparent  semi-tints,  the  details  were  indicated  by 
touches  of  paint  which  harmonised  weU  with  the  half  tones  on 
which  they  Avere  laid.  Even  when  the  darkest  shadow  and  the 
highest  light  are  brought  together,  the  contrast  is  never  exag- 
gerated. He  always  obtained  sufficient  contrast  with  moderate 
values.  Without  detracting  from  his  effect  and  without  emphas- 
ising any  form,  or  making  one  tone  specially  predominant,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  general  unity  and  complete  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  great  simplicity  which  he  attained  was  the  result  of 
minute  and  complex  workmanship.  Detail  was  never  neglected 
by  Claude,  and  although  he  did  not  treat  figures  as  successfully  as 
landscape,  we  know  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  arrange  exactly 
the  place  and  dimensions  of  those  he  introduced  into  his  pictures. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  his  pictures  the  figures  bad- 
very  little  meaning.  Claude  was  entirely  uneducated  and  aU 
that  he  knew  of  the  old  fables  was  what  he  had  learned  fi-om  a 
translation  of  Ovid  by  Anguillara.  He  depended  on  this  book  for 
the  mythological  subjects  he  intended  to  represent.  It  is  a  mere 
chance  when  the  episodes  with  which  he  enlivens  his  scenes  are  in 
harmony  with  them.  In  some  the  discord  is  very  striking,  but  the 
artist  does  not  appear  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  this. 
It  was  merely  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  times  and 
to  please  his  patrons  that  he  introduced  figures  into  his  pictures. 
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As  he  said  himself,  he  gave  them  the  figures  into  the  bargain.  In 
these  attempts  he  may  have  shown  some  clumsiness,  but  whenever 
he  treated  landscape  alone  he  was  always  at  his  ease.  Nature  was 
his  domain.  For  him  there  was  no  pleasure  greater  than  to  study 
it ;  and,  on  looking  through  his  series  of  studies,  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  some  of  them  were  not  more  candidly  interpreted 
by  him,  with  their  original  piquancy  and  with  that  breath  of 
genuine  rusticity  which  had  fascinated  him.  That  silent  lonely 
lake  under  the  tall  trees,  with  mountains  emerging  from  the  nest  of 
verdure,  those  farms  on  the  banks  of  the  Teverone,  dominated  by 
the  slopes  with  their  graceful  outlines ;  that  torrent,  between 
precipice-like  banks,  rushing  through  a  deserted  country,  all  those 
hidden  nooks,  some  of  them  so  imposing  in  their  grandeur,  which 
Claude  interprets  so  well  in  his  sketches,  would  have  served  him 
admirably  for  subjects  of  pictures  which  he  never  painted. 

In  the  very  varied  combinations  to  which  the  great  artist  had 
recourse,  the  general  view  of  the  composition  is  always  distinct. 
The  mixture  of  planned  regularity  and  of  contrasts  skilfuUy 
arranged  seems  to  be  dictated  by  a  sentiment  of  refinement  that 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  a  man  without 
culture.  The  lines  are  where  they  are  needed ;  they  either  mingle 
with  or  oppose  each  other,  they  are  distinct  or  vague,  there  is  an 
abruptness  or  a  graceful  curve,  but  aU  as  required.  One  can  see 
through  the  masses  of  foliage,  which  seem  to  stir  with  the  gentle 
caresses  of  the  breeze,  while  in  the  gaps  between  their  leaves,  the 
bright  sky  and  the  sunny  horizon  attract  the  eye.  There  are 
various  perspectives,  mountains,  where  crests  get  gradually  lower 
in  the  distance  and  the  windings  of  "those  streams  of  water 
seeking  their  way  through  a  hilly  country  which,"  as  Lady  DUke 
says,  "  have  always  a  special  attraction  for  the  painter." 

Claude's  fondness  for  space  and  light  explains  the  important 
place  he  always  reserves  for  the  sky  and  sea  in  his  landscapes. 
These  were  the  two  things  that  fascinated  him  most  in  nature,  and 
picture  lovers  of  his  day  understood  that  it  was  in  depicting  them 
that  his  talent  was  at  its  best.  When  two  pictures  were  ordered 
from  him  which  were  intended  to  be  hung  together,  one  of  them 
was  nearly  always  a  Seaport  with  more  or  less  modified  details. 
Many  of  these  exist  at  present.  The  perfection  with  which  the 
artist  treated  this  subject,  and  the  variety  he  put  into  it  is  most 
astonishing. 

It  needed  the  wonderful  brush  of  Lorrain  to  animate  this 
restricted  palette  with  its  middle  tints  and  absence  of  violent 
contrasts,  and  to  modulate  it  with  so  much  refinement  and 
delicacy.  In  the  clear  transparency  of  the  shadows  all  the  details 
can  be  seen.  Rembrandt,  about  that  time,  was  veiling  the  light 
and  only  allowing  a  few  furtive  rays  to  filter  through  the  shade, 
but  in  Claude's  pictures  light  filled  all  space  with  its  brilliance. 
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CLAUDE  LOKRAIN.       THE  POOL. 
Albertina  Collection.    (Phot.  Bratln,  Clement  and  Co.) 


Other  landscape  painters  have  sought  in  nature  an  echo  to  the 
agitations  of  mankind.  They  have  endeavoured  to  translate  the 
cries  of  our  sorrows  and  passions  by  nature's  disturbances  or  furies. 
Claude  offers  us  peace.  The  infinite  perspectives  that  he  discloses 
to  us  are  gay  and  the  fertile  countries  speak  to  us  of  happiness. 
Sleeping  waters  reflect  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  Flowing  streamlets 
wind  in  and  out  with  a  joyous  murmur.  We  never  find,  along  the 
banks  of  his  rivers,  trees  such  as  Ruysdael  delighted  to  paint, 
rough,  knotted,  clinging  to  the  ground,  twisted  convulsively,  and 
bent  and  mutilated  by  the  wind.  Claude's  trees  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  struggle.  They  lift  their  rounded  tops  in  an  ever 
tranquil  atmosphere  and  are  respected  and  majestic.  The  sea 
never  threatens  in  Claude's  pictures.  With  harmonious  rhythm  it 
gives  to  its  shores  the  gentle  caresses  it  has  itself  received  from  the 
breeze.  Palaces  may  be  there  at  the  water's  edge,  but  the  idle 
waves  die  away  at  the  foot  of  their  flights  of  steps.  The  tranquil 
splendour  of  dawn  or  the  solemn  gravity  of  sunset  fills  the  sky  and 
here  and  there  a  few  light  clouds  serve  as  a  graceful  escort  to  the 
sun.  Gaiety  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  this  benignant  nature  : 
mankind,  rejoicing  in  its  beauty,  finds  only  reassurance  in  all 
this  immensity  of  space.  Claude  never  painted  either  a  tempest 
or  the  winter.  In  the  most  dramatic  episodes  he  never  seeks  to 
move  us.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  is  a  pleasant  journey  through 
picturesque  countries  with  angels  to  protect  the  travellers.  St. 
Ursula  sets  out  for  her  martyrdom  as  though  going  to  some  fete. 
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One  can  scarcely  pity  Ishmael  in  the  desert  when  one  sees,  in  the 
midst  of  a  verdant  land,  springs  of  running  water  at  which  he  can 
easily  slake  his  thirst.  Such  art  is  beneficent  and  is  intended  to 
delight  us.  It  is  like  a  hymn  of  gratitude  and  love,  telling  of  the 
goodness  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  a  nature  that  is  always 
harmonious  and  serene. 

Italy  had  found  in  Poussin  and  Claude  two  masters  able  to 
comprehend  it  and  to  express  its  hidden  poetry.  The  purely 
decorative  preoccupations  of  their  followers  contributed  to  the  form- 
ation of  that  conventional  branch  of  painting  known  as  Historical 
landscape.  In  this  we  have  many  second-rate  and  insignifi- 
cant compositions,  for  which  neither  Poussin  nor  Claude  can  be 
held  responsible.  After  them  came  painters  who  did  not  trouble 
to  go  direct  to  nature  for  their  studies,  but  who  were  content  with 
imitating  their  glorious  predecessors.  Thus  we  have  Jean  Glauber, 
who  painted  Italy  before  visiting  it  and  Francois  Millet  who 
painted  it  without  ever  seeing  it. 

Then  came  copiers  of  these  copiers,  young  Patel,  AUegrain  and 
many  others  whose  works  have  neither  style  nor  anything  natural 
about  them.  Such  painters  brought  about  a  legitimate  reaction 
against  a  branch  of  art  which  they  gradually  discredited. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Dutch  Landscape  Painters. 

the  utrecht  school  and  the  italianizers. 

the  landscape  painters  of  haarlem. 

animal  painters. 

painters  of  the  sea,  the  shore  and  dutch  towns. 

rembrandt  as  a  landscape  painter. 


VITH  the  genius  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  oil  painting,  as  we 
have  seen,  first  flourished  in 
Northern  countries  with  in- 
comparable brilliancy.  We 
cannot,  however,  either  before  or  im- 
mediately after  them,  speak  of  a  Dutch 
School  distinct  from  the  early  Flemish 
School.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  marked 
differences  between  the  artistic  aims 
of  Flanders  and  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  entire  country  had  risen  against 
REMBRANDT.   THE  WINDMILL.  forclgH  tyrauHy  aud  was  endeavouring 

Fragment  of  etching.  to  sKakc   off"  thc  Spauish  yokc.     The 

struggle  in  the  Southern  provinces  was 
neither  as   intense   nor  as   stubborn   as   in  those    of  the   North. 
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Whilst  the  former  accepted  the  government  to  which  for  long 
afterwards  they  were  subject,  the  others  would  not  agree  to 
any  arrangement  and  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until,  after 
heroic  efforts  and  suffering,  they  had  secured  their  complete 
independence.  With  this  political  division,  a  separation  also 
took  place  between  the  two  schools  which  had  hitherto  been 
united.  Faithful  to  its  old  traditions,  the  Flemish  School 
considered  Antwerp  as  its  principal  centre  and  Rubens  its 
most  glorious  incarnation.  The  Dutch  School,  on  the  other 
hand,  inaugurated  a  new  and  quite  original  art  under  very  special 
conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  differences  which  characterise  these 
two  schools,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  many  bonds 
and  affinities  between  them.  The  lines  of  demarcation,  by 
which  critics  endeavour  to  establish  such  limitations,  can  never 
be  absolute  in  any  time  or  country.  Between  Catholic  Flanders 
and  Protestant  Holland,  the  city  of  Utrecht  has  always  held 
an  intermediary  place  in  the  history  of  landscape  painting.  This 
is  easily  explained  by  its  geographical  situation  and  by  the 
religious  beliefs  to  which  it  remained  attached. 

From  an  early  date  it  had  had  skilful  masters.  Gossart  of 
Maubeuge,  known  as  Mabuse  (1472  ?-1533),  after  residing  in  Italy, 
entered  the  service  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  had  a  pupil  in  this  city  named  Jan  van  Schoreel  (1495-1562). 
The  latter  was  of  an  adventurous  disposition  and  fond  of  wander- 
ing. He  travelled  through  Europe,  stayed  at  Strasburg  and  at 
Nuremberg,  where  he  visited  Albert  Diirer.  From  Venice, 
through  Cyprus  and  Candia,  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and, 
towards  1519,  made  some  studies  from  nature  in  Jerusalem  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  Schoreel 
made  much  use  of  these  studies  executed  in  the  East.  The 
backgrounds  of  the  pictures  he  painted  on  his  return,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  Haarlem  Museum, 
are  somewhat  insignificant  and  do  not  point  to  any  great  effort 
to  obtain  local  colour.  Living  at  Utrecht,  and  appointed  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral,^  he  did  not  appear  to  consider  that  the  situation 
necessitated  leading  an  exemplary  Ufe.  Owing  to  his  fame, 
Schoreel  soon  drew  around  him  a  number  of  pupils,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Antonio  More,  the  portrait  painter. 
The  latter  followed  his  master's  example,  visiting  Italy  and  other 
countries. 

Utrecht  soon  became  an  artistic  centre,  but  the  artists  who 
were  either  born  or  who  had  settled  there,  yielded  to  the  current 
which   was  carrying  away  their  fellow  artists  of  all   countries  to 

'  Ordained  in  1524,  he  was  made  Vicar  of  St.  John's  in  1525,  and  Canon  of  St.  Mary's 
in  1528.— Ed. 
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Italy.  It  was  by  these  foreigners,  who  settled  in  Rome,  that 
degenerate  Italian  art,  after  painters  like  the  Carracci  and  Cara- 
vaggio,  was  continued.  It  gradually  developed  into  a  cosmopolitan 
art,  whose  chief  representatives  were  the  German  Elsheimer,  the 
brothers  Bril  from  Flanders  and  the  two  Frenchmen  who  had 
settled  in  the  eternal  City,  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain. 

At  Utrecht,  Abraham  Bloemaert,  although  he  was  not  born 
in  Italy  and  had  never  even  seen  it,  may  be  considered  the  chief 
of  the  Dutch  Italianizers,  a  school  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention 
on  account  of  its  historical  importance. 

Cornells  van  Poelenburgh  (1586-1667)  must  be  mentioned, 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
took  lessons  from  Bloemaert  and  then  set  out  for  Rome.  He 
stayed  there  twice,  his  last  visit  being  in  1617.  On  returning 
to  his  native  town,  he  became  Senior  member  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Luke  in  1664  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to 
England,  he  remained  at  Utrecht  until  his  death.  Inspired  by 
the  great  beauty  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  Poelenburgh  made 
use  of  the  studies  he  had  collected  in  Italy.  His  sketches, 
usually  made  in  red  chalk,  show  ease  and  certainty  of  execution, 
but  his  first  pictures  were  dry,  and  rather  hard  and  brown 
in  colour.  The  influence  of  his  master  can  be  traced  in  them 
and  also  that  of  Elsheimer,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  inter- 
course. We  see,  in  his  compositions,  those  marked  contrasts  of 
values  which  Caravaggio  had  brought  into  vogue.  Later,  his 
studies  from  nature  made  his  style  more  easy.  At  the  same  time 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  taught  him  to  search  for  a 
certain  type  of  beauty  and  attitude  in  his  figures  quite  different 
from  the  ideals  of  Northern  artists  hitherto.  Everything  in  these 
delicate  works,  from  the  rhythm  of  line  to  the  softness  of 
execution,  of  colouring  and  of  light,  is  arranged  to  please  the  eye. 
The  eternal  charm  of  nature  is  mingled  with  memories  of  antique 
poetry.  With  his  pastorals  of  endless  variety,  Poelenburgh 
founded  a  special  style,  that  of  Arcadian,  landscapes.  His  too 
numerous  imitators  or  disciples,  among  whom  were  Dirck  van  der 
Lis,  A.  van  Cuylenborch,  Frans  Verwilt,  Daniel  Vertangen,  the 
two  Bronkhorsts,  Jan  Olis  and  others,  soon  wearied  the  public  with 
the  insipidity  and  the  meaningless  banality  of  their  attempts. 

Following  Poelenburgh's  example,  most  of  the  Dutch  painters 
went  to  Italy,  and  all  who  could  do  so  swelled  the  foreign  colony 
in  Rome.  They  were  usually  ignorant  of  Italian  and  were  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  being  in  a  country  they  did  not  know. 
They  were  therefore  glad  to  find  some  of  their  own  country- 
men who  had  been  living  there  some  time,  who  could  tell 
them  of  the  picturesque  resources  of  the  place  and  act  as  their 
guides.     Between  the  natives  of  Flanders  and  Holland  an  associa- 
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tion  was  soon  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Academic  Group. 
They  had  a  meeting-place  for  their  reunions,  and,  according  to 
a  ceremonial  agreed  upon,  the  new  comers,  after  regaling  the 
older  members,  were  admitted,  and  received  an  amusing  surname 
by  which  they  were  henceforth  known.  This  surname  was  either 
taken  from  mythology,  or  bestowed  upon  them  because  of  some 
physical  peculiarity.  In  spite  of  inevitable  analogies,  due  to  their 
common  origin  and  education,  the  interpretations  of  nature  which 
these  Italianizers  give  us,  present  marked  differences  at  times, 
and  the  importance  they  gave  to  landscape  in  their  works  varied 
considerably. 

The  two  brothers  Both,  who  were  born  at  Utrecht  about  the 
year  1610,  and  were  disciples  of  Bloemaert,  set  out  together  for 
Italy.  Andries  who  was  probably  the  elder  of  the  two,  died  there 
in  his  fortieth  year.  His  brother,  Jan,  returned  to  his  native  city 
and  lived  there  until  his  death  on  the  9th  of  August,  1652. 
Very  few  paintings  have  been  preserved  which  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  Andries.  The  works  of  Jan,  the  more  celebrated 
of  the  two  brothers,  are  fairly  numerous.  He  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  both  by  Claude  Lorrain  and  by  Gaspard.  He  is 
generally  attracted  by  the  more  undulating  countries  whose 
characteristic  aspects  he  gives.  His  composition  is  both  natural 
and  graceful.  His  trees,  with  their  light  foliage,  stand  out 
against  a  clear  sky  in  which  are  seen  a  few  clouds  tinged  with 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  while  on  the  horizon  great  bluish 
shadows  are  covering  the  mountains.  Both  expresses  very  truth- 
fully and,  at  times,  poetically,  the  striking  contrasts  peculiar  to 
Italy  in  those  brief  moments  when  the  heat  of  day  is  suddenly 
followed  by  the  coolness  of  twilight.  In  the  foreground, 
on  a  roughly  cut  road,  with  a  tottering  bridge  thrown  across 
the  torrent,  are  some  distinguished  tourists,  nobles  in  velvet 
coats  and  fine  ladies  gaily  attired.  Their  guide  and  the  mules, 
laden  with  their  luggage,  are  hurrying  along  in  order  to  arrive 
before  night-fall  at  one  of  those  uncomfortable  and  badly 
appointed  shelters,  which  in  those  days  marked  the  stages  of  a 
pleasure  excursion  in  Italy.  The  general  impression  is  clear,  the 
values  true,  and  the  drawing  correct,  but  there  is  something  lacking 
owing  to  an  insufficient  study  of  nature.  In  this  artist's  works 
there  are  always  similar  arrangements,  easy  contrasts,  trees  with 
light  foliage,  whose  outlines,  although  expressive  of  movement, 
are  always  the  same.  The  large  landscape  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  one  in  the  Ryks  Museum  are  good  specimens  of  his 
style.  They  are  painted  in  a  pleasing  manner  and  have  charming 
contrasts  of  warm  tones  in  the  light  against  the  deep  cold  blue 
of  the  shadows.  The  trees  with  jagged  outlines,  which  are  no 
doubt  plane-trees,  may  be  considered  as    Both's   signature.     The 
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best  of  his  pictures  are  those  with  the  simplest  composition,  and 
among  his  important  works  in  the  National  Gallery,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  study,  probably  from  nature,  made  in  Rome 
itself,  showing  the  walls  of  the  city  gilded  by  the  sun  and  the 
Tiber  flowing  at  their  foot. 

Together  with  Both  we  must  mention  a  contemporary 
of  his,  Jan  Asselyn  (1610-1660),  who  was  born  at  Diepen. 
When  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Italy, 
where  he  stayed  for  a  long  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the- 
Bond  and  was  known  there  as  Kabettje,  or  Little  Crab,  on 
account  of  the  deformity  of  his  hand,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a  special  palette  manufactured  for  his  use. 
He  was  extremely  good-looking,  as  we  see  from  Rembrandt's 
charming  etching  of  him,  executed  in  1648.  On  leaving  Rome 
in  1645,  Asselyn  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died.  The 
Italian  landscapes  he  composed  from  his  sketches  from  nature 
are  usually  views  of  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood  around 
Frascati  or  Tivoli.  Their  style  of  execution  is  easy,  but  they 
are  somewhat  summary.  His  two  pictures  in  the  Louvre  repre- 
sent ruins  overgrown  with  verdure,  and  their  picturesqueness  was 
much  appreciated  at  that  time. 

Nicolas  Berchem  (1620-1683),  was  not  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
but  he,  too,  was  one  of  the  Italianizers  and,  on  account  of  his 
talent,  should  rank  with  the  foremost  of  this  group.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clever  painter  of  still  life,  Pieter  Claesz,  and 
was  baptised  at  Haarlem  on  the  1st  of  October,  1620.  His 
father  gave  him  his  first  lessons  and  he  afterwards  studied  with 
many  other  masters,  among  whom  were  Pieter  De  Grebber, 
N.  Moeyaert,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Jan  Wils,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  his  cousin,  J.  B.  Weenix.  In  spite  of  this 
diversity  of  teaching,  and  the  influence  it  must  have  had  on 
his  development,  Berchem  was  an  original  painter.  With  his 
great  abilities  he  would  certainly  have  done  much  more 
if  only  he  had  made  a  more  thorough  study  of  nature.  In 
1642,  he  belonged  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Haarlem,  and  he 
then  went  to  Amsterdam  to  live.  His  studio  was  much 
frequented  and  he  lived  there  until  his  death  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1683.  The  date  of  his  visit  to  Italy  is  not  known 
and  some  critics  contend  that  he  never  went  there  at  all.  But 
we  have  the  proof  of  this  journey  in  the  sketches  made  on 
the  way  over  the  Alps  and  in  the  subjects  of  most  of  his 
pictures,  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Genoa  rather  than  from  the  country  around 
Rome. 

The  amount  of  work  achieved  by  Berchem  was  marvellous. 
He  spent  whole  days  at  his  easel,  and  so  cheerfully  did  he  work 
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that  his  studio  rang  with  his  songs.  His  wife,  it  appears, 
was  very  strict  about  money  matters  and  urged  him  on 
when  necessary.  Houbraken  was  told  by  Justus  van  Huysum, 
one  of  Berchem's  pupils,  that  if  the  great  artist  took  a  nap 
during  his  working  hours,  his  wife  would  knock  on  the  wall 
with  a  broom  handle  to  rouse  him.  It  may  be  that  this  apparent 
avarice  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  Berchem  spent  his  money 
very  freely,  for  he  had  a  passion  for  buying  engravings.  His 
wife  kept  a  close  watch  on  him  and,  as  he  could  not  get 
the  money  he  required  in  any  other  way,  he  used  to  borrow 
from  his  pupils.  He  managed  so  cleverly  that  he  finally 
possessed  a  collection  which,  subsequently,  when  sold,  brought 
in  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was  probably  at  one  of  the 
curiosity  or  picture  shops  that  Rembrandt  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Berchem.  He  evidently  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  young 
artist  and  his  wife,  as,  in  1647,  he  painted  the  two 
admirable  portraits  of  them  which  now  belong  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster. 

Berchem,  who  was  endowed  with  the  most  remarkable  diversity 
of  talent,  treated  all  subjects.  We  have  from  his  brush  pastorals, 
hunting-scenes,  processions  being  attacked,  and  rehgious  or 
mythological  subjects.  There  are  also  symbolical  paintings,  such 
as  Tlie  Allegory  of  the  Extension  of  Amsterdam,  now  in  the 
Ryks  Museum,  which  was  a  pretext  for  figures  clumsily  charac- 
terised by  accessories.  Such  pictures  were  absolute  enigmas, 
whose  pretentious  subtlety  the  Dutch  appreciated.  All  his 
various  canvases  were  executed  in  the  same  spirited  way,  and 
are  of  very  unequal  value,  but  in  aU  of  them  Berchem  gives 
proof  of  the  extreme  ease  with  which  he  worked.  He  had  a 
sense  of  life  and  he  excels  in  enriching  his  compositions  with 
well-grouped  figures  and  animals  which  give  distinct  interest 
to  the  picture  as  a  whole.  Several  of  his  fellow-artists,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  celebrated,  such  as  Jacob  Ruysdael  and 
A.  van  Everdingen,  had  recourse  to  his  collaboration. 

The  subjects  of  Berchem's  landscapes  are  extremely  diverse. 
There  are  compositions  which  are  purely  academic.  There  are 
others  with  picturesque  details  grouped  together  with  as  little 
probability  as  taste.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  large 
picture  in  the  Louvre,  catalogued  wrongly  as  :  View  of  the  Environs 
of  Nice.  In  this  composition  there  is  an  incoherent  medley  of 
all  kinds  of  things  imaginable.  There  are  towers,  Dutch 
steeples,  vdndmills,  and  strangely  shaped  mountains  harsh  and 
cold  in  colour — aU  utterly  unlike  the  south  of  France.  There  is 
much  more  reality  in  another  picture  in  the  Louvre  entitled 
Lmidscape  and  Animals,  although  in  this,  too,  the  arrangement  is 
artificial.      The  rocky  hillocks,  with   sharp  ridges,   are    crowned 
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by  fortresses  and  ruins,  but  the  impression  of  solitude  and 
sadness  produced  by  this  somewhat  deserted  region,  over  which 
the  silence  of  night  hovers,  has  a  certain  grandeur.  Berchem 
has  rendered  the  charm  of  the  light  towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful 
day  with  great  truth  and  poetry.     We  cannot  tell  whether  the 

subject  was  taken  from 
nature     or    whether    it 
was     purely    imaginary, 
but  in  any  case  it  seems 
to  have  been  appreciated 
at     that     time    by    the 
Dutch    landscape   pain- 
ters.    We  find  the  same 
arrangement  almost  iden- 
tically    reproduced      in 
Rembrandt's  -Bmww,  pain- 
ted about  1650  and  now 
in  the   Cassel   Museum. 
There  is  the  same  com- 
position,   but    with    an 
entirely  different  effect, 
in      Jacob       Ruysdael's 
JBurst    of    Sunshine    in 
the  Louvre.     Although 
Berchem's    facility    and 
vivacity    are    admirable 
in  these  two  large  pic- 
tures,    the     second    of 
which    is    about    three 
feet    by   four,    it    is  to 
be    regretted    that    the 
drawing  should  be  so  summary  and  that  the  medley  of  colours 
should    spoil    the    general    harmony.      In    his     smaller    pictures 
he    is    sometimes    exquisite.       The   Ford,    in   the   Louvre,   with 
its   horizon    of   mountains    standing    out   softly   against  a  light 
sky,   is    a    marvel   of    delicacy    and    brightness    and   is    certainly 
one   of   his  best    works.     The    perspective  is  skilfully  arranged. 
The   cows  walking  down  through  the  shallow  water  are  grouped 
and  posed  with   remarkable  attention  to  colouring  and  attitude, 
and  painted  with  that  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  soft,  liquid 
touch,    so    characteristic    of   this    master.       These    qualities  are 
more    apparent    in    those   of    Berchem's   works   which  were  not 
executed  from  his  Itahan   memories,   but   inspired  by  nature  in 
Holland,  such  as  the  two   Winter  Effects,  in  the  Ryks  Museum, 
enhvened  by  figures  skating   on   the  frozen   canals.     Then  there 
is  the  Gathering  of  tlie  Reeds,  in  the  Stockholm  Museum,  repre- 
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N.    EERCHEM.      LANDSCAPE  WITH  ANIMALS. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


senting  women  binding  together  the  bundles  of  eut  reeds.  In 
the  National  GaUery,  too,  there  is  a  picture  entitled  Ploughing, 
in  which,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill,  covered  with  shrubs,  a 
peasant  is  turning  over  the  soil  with  a  primitive  plough  drawn 
by  two  oxen. 

Hardworking  and  methodical,  Berchem  produced  a  great 
number  of  pictures.  Nearly  every  museum  in  Europe  has  many 
of  his  works,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  signed.  There  are 
about  fifty  of  his  etchings,  and  these  generally  represent  animals, 
and  are  a  proof,  like  his  other  pictures,  of  his  great  knowledge 
and  facihty.  In  his  drawings,  done  with  a  clear,  firm  stroke,  the 
values  and  the  effects  are  indicated  by  washes  put  in  with  Indian 
ink  or  sepia.  The  Louvre  and  the  Albertina  have  excellent 
specimens  of  these. 

Berchem  had  a  great  many  pupils  and  they  were  all  devoted 
to  him,  both  on  account  of  his  great  affability  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  inspired  them.  The  names  of  Karel  du  Jardin,  of 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  of  Pieter  de  Hooch,  of  Michiel  Carre  are  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  his  teaching.  Du  Jardin  (1625?-1678)  was 
scarcely  any  younger  than  his  master  and,  like  him,  he  attempted 
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all  subjects.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  and  went,  when 
young,  to  Italy,  where  he  joined  the  Bond  and  received  the 
surname  of  Bokkebaard  (Goat's  Beard).  The  Ryks  Museum  has 
his  portrait  of  himself  and  of  a  celebrated  picture  fancier  of  that 
period,  Gerard  Reynst.  It  also  has  a  large  Corporation  picture, 
The  Governors  of  the  House  of  Correction  of  Spinhuis  (1669). 
In  the  Louvre  there  is  a  religious  composition  of  his  entitled 
Calvary  (1661),  a  work  which  is  not  very  remarkable,  in  spite  of 
the  celebrity  it  had  in  its  time.  It  was  sold  for  1330  florins  in 
1697  and  for  1900  florins  in  1709.  Like  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  just  as  unsatisfactorily,  Du  Jardin  painted  an 
Allegory  of  Earthly  Happiness  in  which  there  is  more  subtlety 
than  invention.  This  picture  was  executed  in  1663  and  is  now 
in  the  Copenhagen  Gallery. 

Du  Jardin's  pictures  were  generally  inspired  by  Italy.  He 
usually  contented  himself  with  depicting  rustic  scenes  in  which  a 
large  part  of  the  canvas  was  .devoted  to  landscape.  He  gives  us 
herdsmen  and  shepherdesses  tending  their  cattle  and  flocks, 
picturesque  vistas,  sun  effects  and  strongly  accentuated  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade.  Du  Jardin's  touch  is  rougher  than  that  of 
Berchem.  His  figures,  however,  have  more  character  and  the 
expressions  of  his  animals  are  more  distinctly  indicated.  The 
influence  of  Paul  Potter  is  felt  in  his  pictures,  and  at  this 
period  Potter  was  cielebrated  for  his  scrupulous  truthfulness  in 
the  study  of  animals. 

Du  Jardin  returned  to  his  own  country  towards  1656,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  1658  joined  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  which  had 
just  been  founded  at  the  Hague.  At  the  beginning  of  1659  he 
settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  stayed  until  1674.  Dutch  art 
had  now  reached  its  zenith.  The  Italianizers,  on  returning  to 
their  country,  gradually  lost  the  freshness  of  their  impressions 
and  then  exhausted  themselves  with  useless  repetitions.  At  the 
same  time,  a  really  national  school  was  growing  up  around  them. 
Finding  models  within  reach,  this  school,  by  sheer  force  of  sincerity, 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  characteristic  features  they  saw  in  an 
original  manner.  Though  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  study 
and  admiration  of  Italian  scenery,  Du  Jardin  could  also  appreciate 
the  charm  of  Dutch  landscape.  His  more  ambitious  attempts  were 
doomed  to  failure  but,  like  Berchem,  in  simple  subjects,  such  for 
instance  as  The  Pasturage,  in  the  Louvre,  he  gives  us  a  proof  of 
extremely  individual  qualities  of  delicacy  and  observation.  Often, 
too,  his  Italian  landscapes  are  enlivened  by  animals  which  are  very 
Dutch  looking.  His  wretched  old  horse,  for  instance,  stretching 
out  its  tired  limbs  in  the  sunshine  when  its  task  is  done  ;  his  clean, 
curly-fleeced  lambs,  with  their  candid  expression  and  placid  look, 
sleeping  lazily  on  the  grass  after  grazing  to  their  heart's  content ; 
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N.    BBBCHEM.      THE  THREE  FLOCKS. 
Kyks  Atuseum.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


the  little  shepherd  boys  talking  together  or  taking  advantage  of 
their  leisure  time  to  teach  their  dogs  clever  tricks — such  scenes  as 
these  Du  Jardin  had  no  doubt  seen  in  the  country  around 
Amsterdam  and  to  reproduce  them  faithfully  had  employed  all  his 
talent.  His  reminiscences  of  Italian  scenery,  which  so  frequently 
forms  the  background  for  these  idylls,  can  be  traced  in  the  ruined 
tower,  or  in  some  old  walls  with  loose  bricks,  standing  out  against 
the  horizon  of  bluish  mountains. 

This  artist's  drawings,  quickly  sketched  and  coloured,  usually 
represent  animals,  either  alone  or  in  groups,  resting  in  the  sunshine,^ 
with  waste  land  about  them  and  the  foreground  enlivened  with 
beautiful  foliage.  The  conciseness  and  the  animation  of  the  whole 
composition  reveal  Du  Jardin's  skill,  and  his  pleasure  in  depicting 
simple  subjects.  Although  he  delighted  in  the  frank  rusticity  of 
the  Dutch  plains,  there  were  also  days  when  the  happy  memories 
of  Italy  crowded  to  his  mind,  and  one  feels  that  he  had  a  longing 
to  see  once  more  the  scenery  he  had  so  much  admired  in  his  youth. 
He  did  not  actually  intend  to  return  to  Italy  but  when  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Towards  1675,  Jean  Reynst,  the  owner  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  in  Amsterdam,  asked  him  to  go  with  him  as  far  as 
Texel,  where  he  intended  taking  the  boat  to  Livorno.  Du  Jardin 
agreed  to  this,  and  when  once  there,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
the  moment,  he  sent  home  for  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and 
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embarked  with  his  friend.  Reynst  left  the  artist  in  Rome  whilst 
he  himself  travelled  through  Italy.  On  returning  to  Rome  for 
him  he  was  told  by  Du  Jardin  that  he  could  not  leave  just  then, 
and  he  was  requested  to  inform  Du  Jardin's  wife  that  he  should 
soon  return  home.  She  awaited  him  in  vain,  for  he  died  in  Venice 
a  little  later  on  the  20th  November,  1678. 

After  Du  Jardin,  the  emigration  movement  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  painters  to  Italy  continued.  Each  one  of  these  artists, 
according  to  his  education,  taste,  or  aptitude,  endeavoured  to 
reproduce  the  particular  aspects  of  this  scenery,  which  appealed 
to  him  most ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  its  purely  decorative  and 
picturesque  side.  Gradually,  however,  too  much  attention  was 
paid  to  conventionality  and  to  given  formulas,  and  this  superficial 
art,  lacking  as  it  was  in  conviction  and  foundation,  could  not 
live  long. 

Without  lingering  over  the  commonplace  productions  which 
marked  its  rapid  decadence,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  study 
the  real  Dutch  artists  who  formed  the  school  of  landscape 
painting  in  the  Netherlands,  the  artists  who  found  their  best 
inspirations  and  achievements  in  their  constant  study  of 
nature. 


II 

Compelled  to  struggle  with  the  sea  for  the  very  ground  of 
their  country,  to  protect  it  from  its  encroachments,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  wrest  it  by  the  most  heroic  struggle  from  the 
foreigners  who  occupied  it,  the  Dutch  learned  to  love  their 
native  land  through  the  great  sacrifices  they  had  to  make  for 
it.  Their  country  is  their  own  work,  and,  after  being  their 
school  of  endurance  and  energy,  it  now  reminds  them  of  their 
history.  Their  art,  like  their  civiUsation,  is  quite  their  own.  It 
is  a  truly  original  art,  and  its  quaUties  are  due  to  the  very 
special  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

With  the  Reformation,  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  lost 
their  former  patrons.  Neither  religious  subjects  nor  compositions 
taken  from  mythology  nor  from  fable  were  likely  to  interest  a 
population  without  much  literary  cultivation  and  doomed  to 
a  rude  existence.  It  was  by  looking  around  them,  by  retracing 
the  exact  pictures  of  past  events,  that  Dutch  artists  were  able 
to  carve  out  absolutely  new  paths  for  themselves.  Observation 
and  a  close  study  of  nature  had  to  replace  those  traditions  whose 
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yoke  the  other  schools  had  in  a  large  measure  accepted.  The 
Dutch  were  gradually  fascinated  by  the  study  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  then  began  to  understand  its  special  characteristics 
and  to  interpret  its  great  beauty.  The  most  insignificant 
subjects  were  then  enough  for  them.  By  sheer  force  of  talent, 
the  simplicity  of  the  most  humble  themes  was  all  that  they 
needed.  Sincere  before  anything  else,  composition  seems  to  be 
absent  from  their  works,  yet  their  pictures  lose  nothing  in 
eloquence.  Disdainful  of  all  artifice,  they  show  us  the  views 
that  charmed  them  and  dwell  on  what  has  touched  them. 

After  ^ving  an  example  of  the  most  sturdy  resistance  to  the 
Spanish,  Haarlem,  by  its  situation,  seemed  destined  to  become  the 
cradle  of  national  art. 

Haarlem  had  had  its  artists  at  an  early  date.  As  far  back  as 
1504,  there  had  been  a  Guild  of  St.  Luke  there  whose  members  were 
men  belonging  to  any  trade  connected  with  art.  In  this  Guild, 
there  had  been  goldsmiths,  glass  makers,  ornament  makers  and 
manufacturers  of  picture  frames,  but  the  painters  had  gradually 
become  so  numerous  that  finally  the  Guild  was  composed  entirely 
of  them.  An  Academy  was  founded,  the  promoters  being  Goltzius, 
CorneUs  van  Haarlem  and  K.  van  Mander.  All  of  these  artists 
had  been  to  Italy,  but,  imbued  though  they  were  with  academic 
doctrines,  they  insisted  on  the  direct  study  of  nature  for  all  their 
pupils ;  and  in  the  studios  opened  under  their  supervision,  models 
came  regularly  to  pose.  Without  knowing  it,  these  Itahanizers 
were  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  art.  Frans  Hals,  who  had 
studied  under  Van  Mander,  and  a  group  of  artists  living  in  Haarlem 
began  to  introduce  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  their  works,  the  qualities  which  subsequently  gave 
that  school  its  original  character. 

Pieter  Molyn  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  by  the  spirit  which 
they  imparted  to  the  movement  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  advanced  along  new  paths,  attracted  a  host  of  imitators. 
Concerning  themselves  no  longer  with  Italy,  these  two  artists 
endeavoured  to  depict  all  that  specially  attracted  them  in  the 
everyday  life  or  in  the  scenery  about  them.  Neither  was  a  native 
of  Haarlem,  but  they  had  both  lived  there  from  an  early  age  and 
their  influence  on  those  who  came  after  them  was  considerable. 
Van  de  Velde  had  perhaps  more  influence  than  Molyn,  as  it  was  he 
who  contributed  to  the  development  of  his  pupil.  Van  Goyen  and 
to  the  creation  of  the  Dutch  school  of  landscape  painting. 

Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1666)  was  born  at  Leyden  on  the  13th 
of  January.  He  was  not  much  younger  than  Van  de  Velde. 
Before  taking  lessons  from  him  he  had  studied  in  several  other 
studios,  particularly  in  that  of  Isaac  van  Swanenburch,  the  father  of 
Rembrandt's  master.     He  had  also  studied  under  C.  van  SchUder- 
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poort,  a  painter  who  is  comparatively  unknown  now,  but  who  in 
those  days  was  considered  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  culture. 
Evidently  the  instruction  he  had  received  did  not  satisfy  the  young 
artist,  for,  not  content  with  the  five  masters  with  whom  he  had 
already  studied,  he  was  Van  de  Velde's  disciple  for  a  year,  and 
the  help  he  then  received  was  sufficient  to  complete  his  artistic 
education. 

Van  Goyen  distinguished  himself  from  his  predecessors  by  his 
comprehension  of  landscape  painting  and  by  his  style,  which  was 
much  broader  than  that  of  P.  Bril  and  of  P.  Brueghel.  With  him, 
the  last  bonds  which  united  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  were 
broken  asunder.  The  subjects  which  he  preferred  were  the 
simplest.  While  not  claiming  to  embellish  nature,  he  attempted 
to  emphasise  its  characteristics  without  departing  from  reality. 
The  sky  and  water  were  enough  for  him  when  he  wished  to  express 
the  poetry  peculiar  to  his  country  and  to  the  play  of  li^ht  which 
modifies  its  aspect  at  every  instant.  Under  those  vast  skies,  the 
water  of  the  rivers  and  canals  indistinctly  reflects  the  ever-moving 
clouds,  and  seems  to  be  their  echo.  The  strongest  values  are  set  off 
against  the  frame  of  the. picture  and  are  modified  towards  the 
centre  of  the  canvas,  which  is  left  light  and  open.  The  gaze  is 
thus  naturally  attracted  towards  that  part  of  the  picture.  Very 
vivid  colouring  is  not  necessary  for  these  immense  stretches  of 
country :  it  would  attract  the  eye  unnecessarily.  By  toning  down 
the  brilliancy  the  artist  attains  his  end.  But  while  the  colouring  is 
deliberately  subdued,  a  few  expressive  touches  are  seen :  a  pale 
dUuted  blue  in  the  sky,  for  instance,  a  yellowish  sail  floating  over 
the  water,  or  a  patch  of  reddish  colour  furnished  by  the  clothes 
which  someone  is  wearing.  These  effects  are  felt  and  have  a 
strange  significance,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  notes  of  colour 
very  skilfully  introduced,  the  picture  is  almost  monochromatic. 
The  composition  owes  everything  to  the  extreme  correctness  of 
the  values.  The  picture  is  irreproachably  constructed  as  regards 
line,  arid  there  is  the  most  marvellous  delicacy  of  gradation  in  its 
various  distances. 

Like  Van  de  Velde,  Van  Goyen  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
branches  of  his  art.  He  had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  another 
artist's  brush,  as  he  could  enliven  his  own  landscapes  and  put  into 
them  all  that  he  felt  might  lend  interest,  whether  boats,  buildings, 
animals  or  figures.  He  painted  market-places,  fairs,  and  village 
fites,  with  assembled  crowds  full  of  life  and  movement. 

Free  and  easy  as  it  was,  Van  Goyen's  method  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  elementary  simplicity.  In  places  the  canvas  is  barely 
covered,  so  that  the  black  outline  of  the  sketch  shows,  and  yet 
in  this  quick  workmanship  there  is  no  uncertainty,  no  wavering. 
Every  stroke  is  done  with  extreme  precision  and  certainty.     By 
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its  vivacity  and  boldness,  the  touch  reminds  one  of  the  free, 
graceful  style  of  Hals,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  with 
such  facility  of  workmanship  Van  Goyen  was  able  to  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  pictures.  The  Dutch  and  German  museums 
have  many  of  his  canvases. 

A  valuable  little  album  belonging  to  M.  Warneck  tells  us 
about  Van  Goyen's 
methods  of  study  and 
about  his  life.  It  is 
the  pocket-book  which 
he  used  to  carry  about 
with  him  on  his  ex- 
cursions during  the  year 
1644,  and  in  it  the 
various  stages  of  his 
wanderings  can  be 
traced  from  page  to 
page.  Installed  on 
some  boat,  he  no  doubt 
shared  the  life  of  the 
sea-faring  men,  and 
sketched  anything  that 
appealed  to  his  fancy 
as  he  proceeded.  There 
are  boats,  with  the 
details  of  their  rigging 
and  sails,  the  quays 
where  they  land  in 
order  to  unload  their 
goods,     the     stockades 

against  which  the  waves  break  in  foam,  the  low  banks  and 
the  groups  of  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  village  steeple 
emerging  from  them.  All  these  things  were  rapidly  noted  down 
by  Van  Goyen.  His  sketches  are  very  summary,  but  the  artist 
was  so  familiar  with  all  the  aspects  of  Dutch  scenery  that  when 
back  in  his  studio  he  could,  from  these  simple  indications, 
reconstitute  with  absolute  exactness  the  subjects  which  had 
appealed  to  him  on  his  journey. 

Van  Goyen's  pictures  were  much  in  demand  during  his  life- 
time, and  they  often  figured  in  the  catalogues  of  lotteries 
organised  by  the  Haarlem  Guild.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
orders  from  Prince  Frederick  Henry  and  a  large  View  of  the 
Hague,  executed  for  the  municipahty  of  that  town  for  G50 
florins,  his  pictures  did  not  fetch  good  prices.  They  were 
generally  sold  for  twenty  florins  each,  and  sometimes  for 
less   than   this.     It    will    easily    be    understood,    therefore,    that 
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with  such  prices  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  household,  and  he  was  compelled  to  find  another  way  of 
earning  money.  Besides  these  sketches  in  his  note-book,  there 
are  also  plans  of  houses  with  estimates  for  alterations  and  repairs. 
The  houses  he  owned  he  had  only  bought  with  the  idea  of 
selling  again  or  of  letting  profitably.  His  speculation,  it  appears, 
was  not  a  success,  and  he  was  no  more  successful  when  he 
attempted  picture-dealing.  Finally,  carried  away  by  the  craze 
just  then  at  its  height  in  Holland,  he  began  to  speculate  in 
tulips.  During  the  year  1637,  he  bought  about  858  florins' 
worth  from  a  burgomaster  of  the  Hague,  named  Ravesteyn. 
None  of  his  commercial  undertakings  turned  out  well,  and  Van 
Goyen,  Uke  many  of  his  feUow-artists,  died  insolvent.  On  the 
demand  of  his  creditors,  his  widow  was  obUged  to  sell  all  the 
pictures  he  had  not  been  able  to  part  with  in  his  lifetime. 

The  path,  however,  was  now  traced  for  other  artists. 
Salomon  van  Ruysdael  (1610?-1670),  a  contemporary,  and  perhaps 
even  a  pupil  of  Van  Goyen,  continued  the  work  which  the 
latter  had  commenced.  Salomon's  family  had  not  long  been 
living  at  Haarlem,  having  come  there  from  Naarden.  Some 
houses  and  a  ChS,teau  bearing  the  name  of  Ruysdael  have 
only  recently  been  demolished.  The  relationship  of  all  the 
members  of  this  family  to  each  other  was,  until  quite  recently, 
very  little  known.  Three,  or  perhaps  even  four,  members 
of  the  family  were  landscape  painters  and  two  of  them  were 
named  Jacob.  As  they  painted  similar  subjects,  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  them  is  not  surprising.  Van 
der  WiUigen,  in  his  excellent  book  on  The  Artists  of  Haarlem, 
was  the  first  to  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  these  four  Ruysdaels. 
Burger  then  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  special  talent 
of  each,  and  M.  A.  Bredius,  the  clever  Director  of  the 
Hague  Museum,  has  established  their  individuality  clearly  by 
giving  us  decisive  information  about  them. 

A  document,  quoted  by  Van  der  WiUigen,  confirms  the 
origin  of  the  family.  It  teUs  us  that  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1642,  a  certain  Isaac  Ruysdael,  a  widower,  and  a  native 
of  Naarden,  contracted  a  fresh  marriage  with  a  young  girl 
of  Haarlem,  in  which  place  he  was  then  living.  This  Isaac, 
who  appears  the  same  year  on  the  list  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke, 
was  a  picture-frame  maker  and  probably  also  a  picture-dealer. 
He  was  perhaps  admitted  to  the  Guild  on  that  account. 
M.  Bode  believes  that  he  painted,  too,  and  attributes  to  him 
several  landscapes  which  it  seems  very  probable  were  his  work. 
They  are  very  second-rate  and  are  signed  with  the  initials 
J.  V.  R. 

Salomon    Ruysdael,   who   was    also    living    in   Haarlem    had 
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been  born  there.  His  talent  was  much  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries  and  the  family  owed  its  fame  to  him.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly  said 
that  he  was  born  in  1610,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  earlier,  as  in  1623  we  find  his  name  on  the  list  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  Nor  is  it  known  with  whom  Salomon  studied, 
and  it  is  only  by  many  analogies  that  we  can  trace  the  influence 
exercised  over  his  artistic  education  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde 
and  by  Van  Goyen.  Only  a  few  details  are  known  about 
his  life.  Houbraken  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  was  Jacob's 
brother.  He  quotes  him  as  a  clever  landscape  painter  who  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  manufacturing  some  matter  which  could 
take  any  sort  of  form  and  polish  and  which  was  of  remarkable 
durability. 

Salomon's  talent  and  stability  of  character  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  for  several  offices  in  the  Guild.  In  1647,  he  was 
appointed  its  Commissioner  and  in  1649  Senior  Member. 
Until  the  time  of  his  death  he  took  an  active  part  in  its 
administration.  Like  his  brother  he  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Mennonites.  He  must  certainly  have  acquired  a  certain 
fortune  as  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1670,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  amounted 
to  twenty-four  florins,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  times. 

Salomon  Ruysdael  was  a  painter  of  great  merit.     At  the  com- 
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mencement  of  his  career,  his  works,  which   he   sometimes   signed 
with  his  monogram  and  sometimes  with  his  whole  name,  presented 
a  certain  resemblance   to   the   works   of  Van   Goyen,   for   which 
they  were  often  mistaken.     But  subsequently  they  gave  evidence 
of  an  ever-increasing  originality  and   quite  justify  the   favour  in 
which  they  are  now  held.     Their  dates,  1631  to  1667,  allow  us  to 
follow  the  great  evolution   in  the  development  of  his  talent.     In 
his   pictures   dated    1631,    in   the    Berlin  Museum,    1633    in    the 
Dresden  Gallery  and  1634 — 1635  in   the  Brussels  and   Bordeaux 
Museums,  he  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Van  Goyen.     His 
subjects  are  similar ;  his  painting,  like  that  of  his   predecessor,  is 
delicate,  light  and  not  very  firm.     The  leaves  of  his  trees  which 
he  indicates  by  a  few  touches  of  greenish-grey  colour  used  lightly 
but   solidly   cannot    be    described    as    veiy   varied  in  execution. 
Soon   after  this,  however,  the  two  artists  seemed  to  have  taken 
directly  opposite  lines,     ^'^an  Goyen,  caring  more  for  eiFect  than 
for  colour,   gradually  restricted  his   palette,  and  by   sheer  force 
of  simplicity,  came  gradually  nearer  to  monochrome.     Ruysdael, 
on   the   other   hand,    by   degrees   adopted   richer    colours.     With 
a   freer    brush,    his    landscapes     gradually   took    a     fuller,    more 
intense  tone  and  in   his  last  works   he   attained   extreme   power. 
Eventually  more  place  was  given   to  living  beings  in  Salomon 
Kuysdael's  compositions,  and  the  more  he  put  in,  the  more  he  varied 
them.     Animals  and  people  were  rendered  by  him  with  such  truth- 
fulness of  attitude  and  appearance  as  would  suffice  alone  to  make 
an  artist  famous.     His  favourite  subjects  were  the  same  as  those 
which  A^'an  Goyen  usually  treated — banks  of  rivers  or  canals  with 
willows  or   elms  hanging  over  the  water.     There  is  one  of  these 
in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  and  another  entitled  The  Riverside, 
bought  by  the  Louvre  in  1903.     Both  by  his  execution  and  by  the 
different  episodes  he  introduces,  such  as  riders  or  carriages  stopping 
in  front  of  an  inn,  a  ferry-boat  laden  with   animals   crossing  the 
ri^•er,  or  fishermen  casting   their  nets,  the  painter  gives   a  very 
individual  note  to  his  various  subjects. 

Important  works  by  Salomon  Ruysdael  are  to  be  seen  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  Frankfort,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  the  Louvre,  and  in  several  private  collections,  particularly 
that -of  M.  R.  Kann.  The  Halt  (1660),  in  the  Ryks  Museum, 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  his  masterpieces.  This  picture  is 
sxipremely  representative  of  his  talent.  It  seems  as  though  he 
had  wished  to  accumulate  in  it  the  proofs  of  his  skill,  so  rich  is 
the  composition  in  all  kinds  of  detail.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  picture  maintains  great  simplicity  and  a  peculiar  strength 
of  tone.  As  M.  Bredius  rightly  says,  this  artist  painted  his  best 
works  from  1650  to  1660.  Together  with  richer  and  better  com- 
position, there  is  broader  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
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delicate  and  pleasing  colour  in  all  these  pictures.  Later,  his 
style  became  somewhat  rougher  and  his  colour-scheme  less 
harmonious  and,  at  times,  even  a  trifle  crude. 

Like  his  brother  Isaac,  Salomon  had  a  son  who  was  an  artist 
and  the  two  cousins,  who  were  also  landscape  painters,  were  both 
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named  Jacob.  Salomon  Ruysdael  did  not  transmit  his  talent  to  his 
son.  The  pictures  which  bears  the  latter's  monogram  give  us  a  poor 
idea  of  his  ability.  The  most  illustrious  member  of  this  family, 
Jacob  van  Ruysdael  (1629  ?-1682)  was  the  greatest  of  Dutch  land- 
scape painters.  Unfortimately  we  have  only  very  incomplete  inforraa- 
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tion  about  his  life.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  M.  A.  Bredius, 
we  have  a  document,  according  to  which  Jacob  Ruysdael  declared 
himself  to  be  thirty-two  years  of  age  on  the  9th  of  June,  1661. 
We  can,  therefore,  fix  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1628  or  1629,  three 
or  four  years  later  than  the  date  formerly  assigned  to  it.  We 
know  that  he  was  born  at  Haarlem  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Isaac,  the  frame  manufacturer,  by  his  first  wife.  With  this  change 
of  dates,  Ruysdael's  precocity,  as  related  by  his  biographers,  is  still 
more  amazing.  We  have  two  of  his  etchings  of  1646,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  two  pictures  of  the  same  year.  The 
one  is  at  Beaumont  House,  London,  with  figures  by  Adrian  van 
Ostade,  and  the  other  is  at  the  Hermitage.  Two  other  landscapes 
of  1647  are  there  also.  In  1648,  we  find  the  young  artist's  name 
on  the  list  of  the  Guild  of  St  Luke. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  uncle  Salomon  was  his  professor, 
but  he  may  also  have  had  lessons  from  his  father,  if  the  latter 
were  a  painter,  as  M.  Bode  believes.  Ruysdael's  first  land- 
scapes, those  of  Beaumont  House  and  the  Hermitage  (1646- 
1647)  and  those  of  the  Museums  of  Antwerp  and  of  Nancy  (1649) 
deal  with  very  simple  subjects  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem.  One  sees  a  flat,  sandy  country  sparsely  covered  with 
grass ;  a  winding  road ;  a  few  poor  cottages  clustered  together 
under  the  shade  of  stunted  trees ;  and  in  the  distance  a  wooded 
horizon.  The  foreground  is  of  somewhat  summary  execution  and 
the  details  are  hidden  in  the  reddish  tone  of  the  priming,  whilst 
the  background  and  the  trees,  which  are  scrupulously  studied, 
are  harsh  and  cold  in  colour  and  reveal  laboured  handling. 
The  drawing  of  the  trees,  with  its  extreme  exactness,  denotes 
minute  study  and  the  broken  foliage  stands  out  with  a  certain 
hardness  against  the  sky.  In  spite  of  the  small  dimensions  of 
these  first  works,  the  firmness  of  touch  displayed  in  them  is 
surprising,  and  the  artist  must  have  pursued  the  study  of  all 
that  microscopic  vegetation  with  great  patience.  He  gradually 
familiarised  himself  with  all  the  elements  of  landscape  painting 
and  practised  expressing  their  diversity,  whilst  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  whole. 

Among  these  pictures  painted  in  his  youth,  the  most  remark- 
able is  The  Dowii^,  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  simple  a  subject  could  have  been  made  so 
captivating.  There  is  merely  a  sandy  path  winding  over  some  waste 
land,  covered  here  and  there  with  brushwood.  The  similarity 
of  the  view  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Buisson,  in  the  Louvre, 
strikes  one  at  once.  In  reality  the  two  pictures  were  not  only 
inspired  by  the  same  district,  but  their  two  subjects  are  identical 
and  taken  a  few  steps  away  from  each  other. 

It  was  by  thorough  study  of  this  kind  that  Ruysdael  succeeded 
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in  comprehending  and  expressing  the  real  characteristics  of  Dutch 
scenery.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  great 
master  ever  left  the  country  of  his  birth,  that  country  of  which 
he  has  given  us  such  faithful  pictures.  It  has  been  proved,  at 
any  rate,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  emigration  movement 
which  drew  so  many  of  his  brother  artists  away  over  the  mountains. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  work  to  justify  the  supposition,  which  was 
at  one  time  general,  that  he  had  made  an  excursion  to  Italy  with 
his  friend  Berchem.  It  was  rather  towards  the  Northern  countries 
that  he  was  attracted  and  they  supplied  him  with  subjects  for 
many  of  his  pictures.  The  similarity  of  these  subjects  and  those 
treated  by  Everdingen  no  doubt  confirmed  the  belief  that  the 
latter  had  been  Ruysdael's  professor,  or  at  any  rate  his  inspirer. 
We  nmst,  therefore,  examine  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  on  this  subject. 

AUart  van  Everdingen  (1612-1675)  was  born  at  Alkmaar.  He 
had  lessons  from  Roelandt  Savery  at  Utrecht  and  then  went  to 
Haarlem  to  study  under  P.  Molyn.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
164.5,  he  was  married  there  and  the  same  year  became  a  member 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  imagine  that 
Jacob  Ruysdael,  who  was  scarcely  any  younger  than  Everdingen, 
should  have  been  his  pupil,  particularly  as  Ruysdael  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  his  uncle's  teaching  and  also  perhaps  of  his  own 
father's.  He  may,  of  course,  have  been  influenced  by  Everdingen. 
Although  the  latter 's  talent  was  somewhat  unequal,  he  certainly 
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was,  at  times,  a  landscape  painter  of  rare  merit.  He  did  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  restrict  himself  to  depicting  Norwegian  scenery. 
He  was  an  investigator,  and  in  the  collection  of  M.  Six,  of 
Amsterdam,  there  is  an  excellent  Winter  Effect  of  his  with  a  frozen 
canal,  yellowish  reeds  and  bare  trees  covered  with  hoar  frost  under 
a  grey  sky.  The  impression  of  the  Tempest  in  the  Ziiyder  Zee  in 
the  Condd  Museum  of  Chantilly,  which  bears  great  similarity  to 
the  fine  Seascape  in  the  Dutuit  collection,  and  with  two  other 
Tempests  belonging  to  the  Hermitage  and  to  the  Stadel  Institute 
of  Frankfort,  is  perhaps  still  more  striking.  The  Chantilly  picture 
is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  this  artist's  masterpieces.  The  poetry  of 
that  troubled  sea  which,  on  a  winter's  day  breaks  with  rage  against 
the  stakes  of  the  snow-covered  barrier,  attains  a  power  of  expres- 
sion which  is  most  impressive. 

With  regard  to  the  landscapes  inspired  by  Norwegian  scenery,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  Everdingen  visited  that  country  between 
1640  and  1645.  After  that  date  we  find  him  living  in  Haarlem 
and  until  1651  information  may  be  obtained  concerning  him. 
His  biographers  tell  of  a  shipwreck  which  landed  him  on  Norwegian 
shores,  but  his  presence  in  that  country  could  probably  be 
accounted  for  in  a  more  natural  way.  Everdingen  liked  travelling 
and,  when  quite  young,  had  visited  the  Tyrol  "w^ith  his  master, 
Savery.  Between  Alkmaar,  where  he  was  born,  and  Norway 
there  was  constant  intercourse,  as  the  Dutch  obtained  wood 
for  boat-building  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  metals 
necessary  for  their  commerce,  from  Norway.  There  was  no  need, 
therefore,  of  a  shipwreck  in  order  to  visit  that  country.  Asa  great 
many  families  from  the  Netherlands  were  living  there,  Everdingen 
would  no  doubt  have  been  welcomed  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

As  ]M.  A.  de  Wurzbach,  one  of  Ruysdael's  latest  biographers, 
observes,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  this  artist,  in  full  possession 
of  his  talent,  should  have  chosen  to  paint  pictures  in  imitation 
of  Everdingen,  making  use  of  his  drawings  or  of  his  studies. 
Although  Ruysdael's  Norwegian  waterfalls  and  views  are  not 
equal  to  his  Dutch  landscapes,  we  find  in  the  former  a  variety 
of  motive,  a  great  exactness  of  detail,  and  an  extremely  individual 
poetic  feeling  which  make  his  interpretation  of  nature  very 
superior  to  anything  Everdingen  has  given  us.  With  Ruysdael's 
scrupulous  sincerity,  how  could  he  have  painted  so  many  pictures 
-  of  a  country  he  had  never  seen  ?  How  could  he  have  put  into 
work,  only  studied  at  second-hand,  more  originality  and  truth 
than  Everdingen  who  had  lived  there,  and  brought  back  with  him 
many  studies?  It  is  our  opinion  that  Ruysdael  visited  Norway, 
and  that  his  pictures  are  based  upon  his  own  studies. 

This  attempt  of  his  was  no  more  successful  than  several 
others  which   he  made.     He   no  doubt  hoped  that   compositions 
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inspired  by  such  varied  scenery  as  that  of  Norway  would  attract 
more  attention.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  His  situation 
gradually  became  more  and  more  precarious.  He  was  never 
popular,  and  his  life  at  Haarlem  was  most  difficult.  His  name 
does  not  appear  among  those  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  and  his  works  brought  but  moderate  prices.  He 
therefore  decided  to  leave  his  native  city.  There  were  fewer 
artists  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  was  also  a  wealthier  place. 
Thinking  that  the  conditions  of  life  there  might  be  more 
favourable,  Ruysdael  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
that  city.  In  1659,  he  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  he 
remained  in  Amsterdam  until  1681.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  increased  his  resources.  His  talent  was  now 
at  its  best  and,  owing  to  constant  work,  his  execution  became 
freer  and  broader.  His  colouring,  while  remaining  sober  in  tone, 
had  that  delicacy  of  shade  and  harmony  peculiar  to  Northern 
countries.  His  drawing  was  clever  and  of  irreproachable 
correctness  and  it  was  enhanced  by  a  dexterity  of  touch  which 
lent  itself  admirably  to  the  rendering  of  the  numerous  details 
which  are  the  very  life  of  his  landscapes.  He  subordinated 
them  to  the  general  effect,  however,  so  that  they  all  contributed 
towards    the    impression    which    he    wished    to    produce.      The 
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pictures  of  his  maturity  are  superb  in  their  sobriety.  Their 
simplicity  and  force  make  one  recognise  them  amongst  all 
others  in  a  picture  gallery  and  attract  one  irresistibly. 

This  branch  of  art,  which  was  so  serious  and  so  new,  was 
not  appreciated  at  its  proper  value  by  the  public,  but  Ruysdael 
found  in  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow-artists  a  consolation  for 
the  general  indifference.  The  numerous  collaborators  to 
whom  he  had  recourse  for  filling  in  his  landscapes,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  his  intercourse  with  several  of  them 
lasted,  show  the  esteem  which  they  had  for  him.  Among 
them,  we  find  the  names  of  Adrian  van  Ostade,  Berchem 
(who,  as  early  as  1653,  painted  the  figures  of  his  pictures), 
Adrian  van  de  Velde,  Lingelbach,  and  Philips  Wouwerman. 

This  is  a  proof  that  Ruysdael  associated  with  the  foremost  artists 
of  his  time,  though  their  co-operation  did  not  always  add  to  the 
value  of  his  works.  The  more  distinguished  of  these  artists, 
among  others  Adrian  van  de  Velde,  collaborated  with  great 
sobriety,  but  others,  Lingelbach,  for  instance,  and  even  Berchem, 
have  made  themselves  too  prominent  in  the  work  they  did  for 
him.  The  figures  or  animals  they  inserted  in  his  compositions 
attract  the  eye  too  much ;  their  colour,  at  times  somewhat 
crude,  stands  out  too  prominently,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
severe  harmony  of  Ruysdael's  colour-scheme.  No  doubt  he 
thought  that  by  having  recourse  to  these  men  his  pictures  would 
be  more  appreciated  by  buyers,  but  his  poverty  increased,  and 
M.  Bredius  has  discovered  a  document  which  informs  us  that,  in 
1667,  Ruysdael,  who  was  then  living  in  Kalverstraat,  "  opposite  the 
Court  of  Holland,"  was  very  unwell.  He  was  nevertheless  able  to 
go  to  his  notary  and  to  sign  his  will.  He  left  all  he  had  to  his  half- 
sister  by  Isaac's  second  marriage,  on  condition  that  she  paid  to  his 
father  the  income  he  had  hitherto  allowed  him.  The  guardians  of 
the  legatee  were  Salomon  Ruysdael  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  they 
were  to  see  that  this  clause  in  the  will  was  carried  out.  We  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  the  great  artist  suffered, 
but  Ploos  van  Amstel  speaks  of  rheumatism,  contracted  when 
stationed  on  marshy  ground.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  those 
damp  districts  the  existence  of  the  landscape  painter,  exposed  to  all 
weathers  and  obhged  to  put  up  with  any  kind  of  shelter  obtainable, 
must,  particularly  in  those  times,  have  been  extremely  hard  and 
precarious. 

In  order  to  earn  his  living,  Ruysdael  accepted  work  of  all  kinds. 
Besides  his  Norwegian  landscapes,  he  painted  views  of  Amsterdam 
and  even  of  country  houses  belonging  to  wealthy  Dutchmen.  The 
melancholy  and  sadness  to  which  he  was  inclined  gradually  revealed 
itself  in  these  works  and  was  not  calculated  to  attract  buyers. 
Dire  poverty  overtook  him  at  last  and   no  doubt  increased  his 
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disease,  until  finally  he  could  not  go  out-doors  for  his  studies.  He 
must  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  work,  too,  for  there  are  no 
pictures  of  his  bearing  the  date  of  those  last  years.  He  felt  himself 
forsaken.  He  was  never  married  and  had  lost  his  mother  at  an 
early  age  and  his  father  in  1677.  Lonely  as  he  was  in  Amsterdam, 
he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  co-religionists  of  Haarlem.  He  and 
all  his  family  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Mennonites  and  these 
"  Friends,"  as  they  called  themselves,  obtained  a  place  for  him  in 
an  almshouse  of  his  native  city,  and  generously  offered  to  pay  the 
necessary  pension  for  him.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1681,  their 
petition  was  presented  by  the  burgomasters  of  Haarlem  to  the 
Governors  of  the  almshouse.  The  frank,  and  at  the  same  time 
cynical,  suggestion  was  added  that  the  "  Governors  should  ask  good 
terms,  so  that  the  pensioner  should  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
establishment  rather  than  a  burden."  Ruysdael's  "  Friends  "  were 
not  called  upon  to  pay  the  self-imposed  contribution  very  long,  as 
on  the  24th  March,  1682,  Van  der  Willigen  mentions  a  final 
document,  the  last  item  of  the  gloomy  record  concerning  the  great 
artist.  This  document  is  the  registration  of  a  sum  of  "  four  florins 
for  the  expense  of  opening  the  tomb  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bavon." 

In  most  of  the  European  Museums  and  important  collections, 
Ruysdael's  works  are  numerous  and  universally  admired,  and 
with   his   constantly  increasing  fame,   the  price   of    his  pictures 
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has  also  slowly  but  stea;dily  risen.  One  of  them,  not  one  of 
the  most  important,  but  a  Seascape,  which  he  himself  would  have 
sold  for  16  to  20  florins,  was  sold  a  hundred  years  later  in 
Amsterdam  for  200  florins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  1824,  it  fetched  £360  and  in  1829  £560.  The 
beautiful  landscape  known  as  T}ie  Windmill,  which  is  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  was  bought  recently  by  Mr.  Ed.  Aynard  for  £2,000. 
Ruysdael  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  although, 
among  his  so-called  works,  there  are  some  that  are  doubtful, 
the  total  of  344  pictures  given  by  Smith  in  his  Catalogue,  Vol. 
VI.  would  certainly  be  exceeded  at  present.  These  pictures, 
as  we  have  said,  are  rarely  dated  and,  except  for  those  belonging 
to  his  early  manhood,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  exact 
date  to  them.  In  grouping  them  here,  according  to  their  subjects 
and  the  districts  by  which  they  were  evidently  inspired,  we 
only  mention  those  which  seem  to  us  the  most  remarkable. 
Although  his  work  was  very  varied,  Ruysdael  was  not  long 
absent  from  his  native  town.  With  the  exception  of  the 
excursion  to  Norway,  he  never  left  his  own  countiy,  but 
contented  himself  with  roaming  about  for  purposes  of  study, 
and  the  extreme  sincerity  of  his  interpretation  of  nature  permits 
us  in  most  cases  to  recognise  the  districts.  The  Norwegian 
landscapes  have  an  important  place  among  his  pictures  and  Smith 
estimates  their  number  at  not  less  than  75.  They  all  belong 
to  the  period  of  his  maturity,  but,  in  spite  of  his  evident  talent, 
these  pictures  do  not  appeal  to  us.  The  special  characteristics 
of  a  vegetation  where  the  pine  tree  predominates,  the  enormous 
piles  of  rock,  the  violent  contrast  between  their  vivid  colours 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  foamy  water  do  not  constitute  subjects 
so  favourable  to  the  artist's  style  as  one  would  have  expected. 
Their  very  complexity  finally  produces  monotony  and  Ruysdael 
did  not  in  aU  cases  succeed  in  avoiding  this. 

Still  less  do  we  hke  his  attempts  to  mingle,  in  the  same 
work,  characteristics  borrowed  from  widely  different  countries. 
The  placing  together  of  these  details  seems  all  the  more  improb- 
able and  unnatural,  because,  as  each  one  is  rendered  with  extreme 
exactitude,  it  is  all  the  more  easy  to  trace  its  origin.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  one  feels  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  picture. 
This  defect  is  never  more  forcibly  apparent  than  in  one  of 
Ruysdael's  most  celebrated  productions,  a  picture  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  very  wrongly  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
We  refer  to  the  painting  known  as  TJie  Jews'  Cemetery,  now 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  This  picture  probably  belongs  to  the 
artist's  last  years  and  he  has  put  into  it  the  echo,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  sadness  with  which  his  life  was  burdened.  We  can 
see  in   it  the   trace  of  a   sentimentality  from   which  he   usually 
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refrained,  and  it  is  due  to  this  no  doubt  that  the  picture  owes  a 
great  part  of  its  fame.  Goethe  appreciated  Ruysdael's  talent 
and  had  a  special  fondness  for  this  painting,  but  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  this  liking  are  literary  rather  than  artistic.  He 
was  yielding  to  a  current  of  ideas  very  much  in  vogue  in  the 
art  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  great  artist  was  not  much  happier  in  his  views  of  Amster- 
dam. There  are  only  a  few  examples  of  these  and  they  were 
probably  painted  to  order.  The  two  to  be  seen  in  the  Berlin  and 
Rotterdam  Museums  contain  numerous  figures  of  no  great 
merit,  painted  by  Gerhard  van  Battem.  The  whole  composi- 
tion is  heavy  and  rather  clumsy,  the  sky  alone  having  the  quality 
of  Ruysdael's  usual  work. 

Leaving  these  productions,  which  had  no  special  characteristic, 
we  come  to  the  purely  Dutch  landscapes  in  which  we  see  all  the 
artist's  originality.  In  his  views  of  cities  he  is  certainly  below 
other  painters  who  have  made  a  speciality  of  such  subjects.  He 
cannot  be  compared  with  Van  der  Heyden,  nor  with  Berkheyde. 
But  as  a  painter  of  the  sea,  Ruysdael  is  superior  to  all  marine 
artists.  The  impression  of  The  Tempest,  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  of  the  one  in  Lord  Northbrook's  coUection,  which  we  give 
here,  is  most  impressive.    Great  clouds  piled  up  in  compact  masses 
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are  rising  from  the  horizon  and  invading  the  whole  sky.  On  the 
sea  the  great  waves  are  breaking  in  white  foam.  Threatened  both 
by  sea  and  sky,  a  few  boats,  tossed  with  the  wind,  are  endeavouring 
to  reach  port.  One  of  them,  more  violently  shaken  than  the 
others  and  assailed  by  a  huge  wave,  spreads  its  tarred  sail  over  the 
water.  All  around  everything  is  sombre  and  livid,  and  the  thin 
streak  of  light  in  the  horizon  adds  to  the  forbidding  sadness  of  the 
whole  scene. 

In  The  Tempest,  in  the  Louvre  we  see  the  same  violent  contrasts 
which  this  thrilling  subject  demands,  but  this  time  the  artist  has 
not  onlypainted)  the  fury  of  the  sea  and  the  dangers  with  which 
it  threatens  the.  boats  scattered  over  its  waves.  A  little 
cottage,  scarcely,  protected  by  /  stakes  roughly  fastened  together, 
is  exposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  waves  which  break  and 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  a  salt  moisture.  Here  the  simplicity 
of  the  subject  illustrates  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

In  his  Beaches  K-uysdael,  in, a  somewhat  different  sense,  is  a 
worthy  rival  of  Adrian  van  de  Velde.  TJie  Beach,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hague,  and  that  in  the  Condd  Museum  of  Chantilly,  may 
be  considered  amongst  his  best  productions.  The  rapid  clouds, 
which  a  cold  sharp  wind  drives  before  it  in  light  flaky  groups  ;  the 
short,  hurried  waves  tipped  with  foam ;  the  sand,  through  which 
scanty  tufts  of  dry  grass  appear  here  and  there  make  up  a  scene 
which  is  strikingly  real  and  poetical.  Ruysdael  saw  those  melan- 
choly or  terrible  sea-efFects,  peculiar  to  the  Dutch  coast,  as  well  as 
the  charming  scenery  he  painted,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem.  Other  artists,  however,  have  tried  to  depict  the  scenery 
there,  one  of  the  first  being  Jan  Wynants. 

Wynants  was  born  in  Haarlem  between  1620  and  1625  and 
lived  there  until  1660.  He  then  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1682.  In  his  pictures  he  repro- 
duced, with  remarkable  skill  and  sincerity,  the  woods  and  downs 
around  Haarlem,  but,  evidently  finding  the  country  too  bare,  he 
introduced  in  the  foregrounds  of  his  canvases,  trunks  of  dead 
beech  trees  or  a  quantity  of  plants  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  rest.  Such  evident  artificiality  of  composition  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  method  of  Jan  van  der  Meer  (1628-1691)  another 
landscape  painter  of  Haarlem.  He  appears  never  to  have  troubled 
in  the  least  about  the  choice  of  his  subject.  In  his  panoramas, 
which  are  a  kind  of  bird's  eye  view  of  a  place,  the  forms  are  lacking 
in  relief  and  the  colours,  which  are  light  but  wanting  in  body,  do 
not  fix  the  attention. 

It  is  to  Ruysdael  that  we  must  turn  for  a  more  exact  and 
penetrating  interpretation  of  that  picturesque  scenery.  On  visiting 
the  country  around  Haarlem,  Ruysdael's  name  occurs  to  one  at 
every  turn  with   the   memory  of  one   or   other   of  his  pictures. 
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His  wanderings  can  be 
traced,  and  even  the 
very  place  where  he 
sat  down  to  paint. 
The  Brederode  ruins, 
for  instance,  with  their 
enclosure  and  moat, 
and  with  the  ivy  cling- 
ing to  the  bricks,  are 
there  two  hundred 
years  later  precisely  as 
he  painted  them.  The 
vast  horizon  which  one 
sees  from  the  downs, 
the  paths  disappearing 
in  sand,  are  all  there, 
just  as  he  represented 
them.  How  many 
times,  wandering  about 
in  those  lonely  places, 
he  must  have  stopped 
half  way  up  the  slope 
from  which  Haarlem  is 
seen  and  taken  sketches 
of  his  native  city  with 
its  buildings  and  church  towers  !  The  Overveen  bleaching-houses, 
which  he  has  so  often  shown  us,  with  linen  spread  out  before  them, 
have  disappeared  now ;  but  Haarlem  itself,  dominated  by  the  St. 
Bavon  steeple,  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  then.  It  stands  there  above 
the  woods  of  many  centuries'  growth,  which  now  form  a  green 
girdle  round  the  old  city.  Ruysdael  was  never  tired  of  painting 
those  Overveen  Downs,  and  we  have  repetitions  of  them  in  the 
museums  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the  Hague,  at  Capt.  Holford's, 
at  Dorchester  House,  in  Paris  in  the  collections  of  MM.  Rodolphe 
and  Maurice  Karm  and  of  Madame  l^douard  Andr^,  while  the 
Berlin  Gallery  also  owns  two  remarkable  paintings  of  this  subject. 

The  artist's  originality  appears,  perhaps,  to  better  advantage 
in  those  simpler  subjects,  with  which,  by  sheer  genius, 
he  has  made  such  effective  pictures.  It  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  should  have  found  sufficient  subject  for  a 
painting  in  his  Cornfield,  yet  there  are  several  of  these  in  existence 
more  or  less  varied.  It  was  by  the  very  humility  of  the 
subject  that  Ruysdael  succeeded  in  making  it  expressive.  Instead 
of  those  rich,  golden  harvests  which,  in  Southern  countries,  a 
generous  soil  yields  to  mankind,  we  have  slender,  sickly  ears  of 
corn,    scarcely    even    yellow,    waving    under    a    pale    sky,    and 

1.  2 
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threatened  by  the  sand  which  encompasses  it.  This  same 
impression  of  struggle  and  of  sadness  we  find  again,  still  more 
eloquently  rendered,  in  The  Bush,  one  of  Ruysdael's  most 
-celebrated  pictures,  now  in  the  Louvre.  Daubigny  has  given 
«  very  faithful  copy  of  it  in  his  etching  which  we  reproduce  here. 
Although  Ruysdael  was  always  inspired  by  melancholy  scenery, 
lie  also  sought  his  subjects  in  other  parts  of  Holland.  He  rarely 
painted  flowing  rivers,  as  his  uncle  Salomon  and  Van  Goyen 
did.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Aynard's  fine  picture  we  have 
scarcely  anything  of  his  of  this  kind  except  The  Windmill,  a 
picture  which  is  now  in  the  Van  der  Hoop  collection.  The  subject 
was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wyck-by-Duurstede,  a 
little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  easily  recognised  by  its 
lopped  tower.  This  work  is  valuable,  and,  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  subject  frequently  treated  by  his  predecessors,  Ruysdael 
reveals  his  great  power  and  originality.  Fromentin*  has  written 
a  fine  description  of  this  picture.  He  speaks  of  it  as  that 
"large,  square,  sedate  picture  of  eoctreme  richness  in  the  deepest 
register,  whose  general  impression  is  singularly  imposing, 
considered  as  a  mere  piece  of  scenery." 

Continuing  his  excursions  still  further  afield,  Ruysdael  painted 
the  Bentheim  Castle,  as  several  of  his  confreres  had  already 
done.  He  used  this  subject  several  times.  We  see  it  in  his 
pictures  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum  and  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
and  also  in  that  wonderful  masterpiece  in  Mr.  A.  Beit's  col- 
lection. The  stately  outline  of  the  castle  stands  out  on  the 
summit  of  a  hUl.  In  the  midst  of  the  huge  stretches  of  flat 
country  in  Holland,  the  slightest  eminence  assumes  an  extreme 
relief  and  dominates  the  whole  district.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  landscape  painters  were  attracted  thither.  Judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the 
vegetation,  it  would  seem  as  though  Ruysdael  also  found  solitary 
places  that  delighted  him  near  the  borders  of  Hanover,  in 
Guelderland  and  Overyssel.  It  was  from  this  isolated  district 
no  doubt  that  he  took  back  studies  for  his  Monastery,  now  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  Goethe,  faithful  to  his  poetical  ideas, 
delighted  in  the  contrast  between  the  crumbling  bridge  and  that 
cloister,  peopled  as  it  had  formerly  been  with  monks,  and  now 
deserted.  He  delighted,  too,  in  the  old  trees  that  had  survived 
the  building.  These  served  as  a  fresh  example  for  those  com- 
parisons so  dear  to  him,  between  the  fragile  creations  of  man, 
and  the  eternal  youth  of  nature.  The  Monastery  has  a  some- 
what rugged  look,  and  we  prefer  that  fine  landscape  entitled 
The  Oak-tree,  now  in  the  Brunswick  Museum.  Both  pictures 
are  inspired  by  the  same  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the  latter 

'  Les  Mattrea  d'autrefois,  p.  254. 
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the  artist  has  rendered,  with  great  charm,  the  mildness 
of  a  summer  afternoon,  hazy  and  full  of  sUenee  and  lazy 
languor. 

The  forests  of  this  picturesque  district  inspired  Ruysdael  to 
still  more  original  work,  but  as  his  pictures  are  very  numerous,  we 
can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones.  The 
Forest,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  remarkably  fine  composition. 
In  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees  surrounding  a  lake,  there  is 
a  gap  between  the  beeches  and  the  oaks,  through  which  is  a 
glimpse  of  bluish  slopes.  The  breadth  of  execution  is  well 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  picture,  which  is  about 
five  feet  by  six.  The  tones  are  more  brilliant  than  usual,  and 
the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  harmonises  well  with  the  golden  tint 
of  the  autumn  leaves.  Unfortunately,  there  are  figures  painted 
in  by  Berchem,  a  red-faced  Italian  with  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
declaring  his  lov^e  to  a  plump  shepherdess  perched  on  an  ass. 
They  seem  all  the  more  out  of  place  on  account  of  the  heavy 
touch  and  the  crudeness  of  the  reds.  The  picture  entitled  The 
Chase,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  is  not  improved  by  the  figures 
and  animals  introduced  by  Van  de  Velde,  from  which  the  title 
is  taken.  This  picture  is  distinguishable  from  Ruysdael's  other 
works  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  by  its  softness  and  by  the 
breadth  of  its  composition.  The  others,  although  remarkable, 
appear  to  have  changed  colour  more.  In  several  of  them  the 
outlines  and  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  foliage  and  verdure 
are  hard,  and  this  defect,  probably  due  to  their  bad  preservation, 
is  still  more  emphasised  by  the  glass  with  which  they  are 
protected.  In  the  Dresden  Gallery  we  prefer  to  The  Chase,  a 
smaller  picture  which  Ruysdael  reproduced  in  one  of  his  best 
etchings.  As  in  a  dark  mirror,  the  water  in  The  Pool  in  the 
Wood,  reflects  the  old  oaks  ravaged  by  time,  twisting  their 
nervous  branches  and  stretching  out  their  great  arms  and  their 
powerful  roots  in  search  of  a  little  air  and  nourishment. 

The  Forest  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  deserves  mention  on  account 
of  the  severe  beauty  of  its  composition.  The  aspect  of  this  forest, 
with  its  little  path  crossed  by  a  streamlet,  is  most  imposing.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  paintings  by  Ruysdael  and  measures  about  five 
feet  by  four.  The  Rotterdam  Museum  has  a  less  important  copy 
of  it.  Besides  this  remarkable  work,  which  unfortunately  has  also 
turned  rather  darker  in  colour,  there  are  two  forest  scenes  in  the 
Hermitage,  one  entitled  The  Wood  and  the  other  The  Marsh. 
The  latter  is  certainly  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces.  He  has 
never  expressed  more  completely  than  in  this  composition  the 
charm  and  the  grandeur  of  nature  run  wild.  In  the  delightful 
pages  which  Fromentin  has  devoted  to  this  great  landscape  painter, 
he  wonders  whether  Ruysdael  sketched  or  painted  from  nature, 
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whether  he  was  merely  inspired  by  it  or  whether  he  copied  it 
directly.  He  might  easily  have  answered  these  questions  himself, 
as  Ruysdael  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  us  very  clearly.  His 
drawings  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Albertina 
and  in  the  Teyler  Museums  and  those  of  other  collections  also, 
supply  us  with  valuable  information  as  to  his  conscientiousness  ih 
consulting  nature.  His  representations  of  downs,  banks  of  canals, 
forests,  groups  of  trees  battered  by  the  wind,  cottages,  ruins  or 
mills  drawn  either  in  the  Haarlem  district  or  along  the  coast,  are 
given  w^ith  absolute  truthfulness.  An  important  sepia,  belonging 
to  the  Albertina  collection,  which  we  reproduce  here,  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  best  qualities  of  the  great  artist  in  aU  their  excel- 
lence. In  the  charming  theme  which  Ruysdael  used  for  his 
Landscape  in  Dull  Weather,  there  is  a  ruined  tower  and  the  walls 
round  an  old  castle  with  the  peasants'  dwellings  built  against  them. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  near  by  is 
some  tranquil  water.  This  composition  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  same  excellent  drawing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
series  of  etchings  by  Ruysdael.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of 
these,  three  of  which,  although  signed,  seem  to  us  to  be  doubt- 
ful. In  any  case  these  three  would  not  do  the  artist  great 
honour. 
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It  is  not  known  whether  he  had  learnt  the  method  of 
this  kind  of  engraving  from  Everdingen.  At  all  events,  his 
apprenticeship  could  not  have  lasted  very  long,  for  his  method 
was  most  simple  and  consisted  in  employing  the  burin  for 
drawing  on  copper.  This  way  of  working  only  reveals  more 
clearly  his  clever  touch.  His  first  two  plates  are  dated  1646 
and  show  a  certain  inexperience,  but  in  Two  Peasants  ana 
their  Dog,  The  Cottage  on  the  Hill,  and  The  Travellers  (Bartsch, 
Nos.  2,  3,  4),  Ruysdael  attains  perfection.  In  the  last  of  these 
engravings,  the  group  of  trees,  particularly  the  mutilated  oak, 
whose  roots  are  partially  submerged  in  the  marshy  land,  are 
all  given  with  wonderful  breadth. 

Both  for  his  engravings  and  his  pictures,  the  artist  scrupulously 
consulted  nature.  As  to  painting  and  reproducing  on  the  spot 
the  real  colours  of  his  landscape,  we  do  not  think  he  ever 
did  this,  though,  like  Everdingen,  he  may  have  touched  up 
his  drawings  with  water-colour.  Several  sketches  exist  which 
are  very  correctly  worked  up  with  the  pencil  and  then  touched 
up  with  light  transparent  washes.  The  Conde  Museum 
possesses  one  of  these  sketches.  All  attempts  of  this  kind 
probably  ended  there,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  absence 
of  studies  in  colour  that  we  must  attribute  the  general  rule 
adopted  by  Ruysdael  with  regard  to  the  colour-scheme  of  his 
landscapes.  In  this  he  was  not  alone  as  most  of  his  confrtres 
adopted  the  same  rule.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  his 
work  between  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  his  drawing  or  values 
and  the  systematically  conventional  colours  of  his  vegetation. 
But  in  the  scale  of  browns  to  which  he  kept  he  managed 
to  get  less  monotonous  and  less  summary  harmonies  than  those 
with  which  his  predecessors  had  contented  themselves.  Above 
everything  he  delighted  in  painting  those  grey  days,  either 
light  or  dark,  which  give  distinctness  to  forms  and  to  tones. 
The  fleeting  grace  of  spring,  the  magnificence  of  autumn, 
the  splendours  of  the  setting  sun,  the  morning  haze  in  the 
country  and  those  luminous  mists  pecuhar  to  Dutch  landscapes 
never  tempted  him  at  all.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  painted 
winter  in  all  its  sadness,  showing  us  bare  trees  and  yellowish 
reeds  on  the  banks  of  a  frozen  canal ;  or  the  outskirts  of 
a  poverty-stricken  X^illage,  covered  with  dirty,  melting  snow, 
with  a  few  wretched  cottages  whose  smoke  is  seen  rising 
towards  a  sky  flaked  with  clouds  and  darkening  with  approaching 
night.  At  other  times,  though  rarely,  he  depicts  night  itself 
with  its  sUence  and  mystery.  Under  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon,  which  is  just  rising  over  a  hill,  a  pool  is  to  be  seen, 
with  the  moon's  quivering  reflection,  or  there  is  a  slumbering 
hamlet,  whose  little  houses  are  indistinctly  visible  through 
the  trees. 
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But  such  pictures  are  exceptions,  and  we  generally  find 
the  same  season  and  the  same  time  of  day:  an  afternoon  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn  and  rich  vegetation,  with  those  slightly 
golden  tints  which  delighted  him  and  which  he  excelled  in 
rendering.  Strangely  enough,  with  the  season  and  the  light 
almost  always  the  same,  Ruysdael's  pictures  were  nevertheless 
ever  new,  for  his  compositions  were  so  varied.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  very  exceptionaL  about  his  execution ;  there  is  none 
of  that  spirit  and  virtuosity  which  attract  the  eye  and  hold 
the  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  scarcely  thinks  of  his 
style.  It  is  even  difficult  to  discern  all  its  merits,  so  little  is 
it  apparent  in  his  concise,  well  sustained  work.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  the  precision  of  his  touch,  which  never  shows 
the  least  trace  of  hesitation  or  weakness. 

Perhaps  Ruysdael's  composition  is  better  than  his  execution. 
Certainly  the  country  which  inspired  him  is  very  characteristic. 
In  other  places  chance  seems  to  reign  supreme,  for  one  seeks  in 
vain  any  consecutive  plan  or  order,  whilst  this  country  is  in  itself  a 
work  of  art.  Everything  appears  to  be  logical  and  to  correspond 
to  a  definitely  arranged  plan.  Among  Ruysdael's  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  we  find  many  who  had  also  been  inspired  by 
its  beauty,  finding  in  its  scenery  subjects  similar  to  those  he 
depicts.  Besides  Van  Goyen,  Salomon  Ruysdael  and  Wynants, 
there  are  other  landscape  painters  who,  either  by  birth  or  education, 
are  connected  with  Haarlem.  Among  these  are  Frans  de  Hulst, 
Roelof  de  Vries,  Cornells  Decher,  A.  Verboom,  J.  van  Kessel  and 
G.  Dubois,  as  well  as  Hobbema.  All  these  artists  have  a  certain 
affipity  with  Ruysdael,  but  when  we  compare  them  with  him,  we 
at  once  appreciate  his  perfection.  All  the  qualities  that  we  find 
here  and  there  in  their  work,  we  find  together  in  his  and  in  a 
superior  degree.  Only  too  often  the  pictures  of  his  fellow-artists 
look  as  though  they  have  just  been  cut  haphazard  out  of  nature, 
while  each  one  of  his  forms  a  complete  whole,  the  drawing  precise, 
and  the  construction  and  distribution  of  masses  excellent  in  effect. 
In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go 
through  his  works  and  to  see  how  many  there  are  which  one  could 
never  forget,  pictures  in  which  he  seems  to  have  given  us  all  the 
poetry  of  Holland,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  one  among 
them  as  being  better  than  another.  We  have,  for  instance,  The 
Bush  and  The  Tempest,  in  the  Louvre  ;  the  Seascapes  of  Berlin  and 
Brussels  ;  the  View  of  a  River  in  the  Ryks  Museum ;  Mr.  Ed. 
Aynard's  Mill;  the  various  Views  of  Overveen ;  the  delightful 
picture  of  The  Downs  belonging  to  M.  Warneck,  which  was  filled  in 
by  Van  de  Velde,  and  The  Corrijield  which  belonged  to  the  Rothan 
collection ;  the  Cottage  under  the  Trees  and  the  Ruined  Hut 
belonging  to  M.  R.  Kann ;    The  Chase  in  the  Dresden  Gallery; 
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The  Oak-tree  in  Brunswick  ;  The  Forest  in  Vienna  ;  T'he  Marsh  in 
the  Hermitage ;  Bentheim  Castle  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Beit.  And 
we  could  add  to  this  list  many  other  compositions  which  have  been 
consecrated  by  general  admiration. 

In  order  so  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  characteristics  of  a 
country  and  to  interpret  them  with  such  force,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  and  to  love  it.  Ruysdael  was  born  in  it,  lived  in  it,  and 
scarcely  ever  left  it.  When  wandering  about  Haarlem,  where  he 
found  most  of  his  subjects,  it  frequently  happened  that  he  sat  down 
in  the  same  spot  to  begin  the  same  task  over  again.  The  fever  of 
novelty  which  carried  so  many  of  his  fellow-artists  off  to  Italy 
never  took  possession  of  him.  By  roaming  abroad  and  multiply- 
ing experiences,  one  is  apt  to  become  less  thorough.  Ruysdael 
remained  in  his  native  land,  and  learnt  to  know  all  its  aspects  at  all 
hours.  Far  from  wearjdng  of  it,  he  discovered  fresh  beauties  in  it 
every  day,  and,  if  he  left  it  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  only  to 
love  it  more. 

Gradually,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  had  learnt  to 
add  a  new  poetry  to  landscape  painting.  His  lesson  to  his 
successors  was  not  merely  to  seek  to  please  the  eye.  Like  Goethe 
a  century  later,  he  sought  to  obtain  from  the  very  heart  of 
reality  all  the  hidden  poetry  that  it  contains.  Hitherto,  in 
countries  supposed  to  be  more  picturesque,  artists  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  together  various  scenic  effects,  and,  by 
grouping  them  with  .  more  or  less  consistency,  to  obtain  certain 
decorative  results.  Claude  had  excelled  in  this  better  than  any- 
one. With  a  perfection  that  was  the  despair  of  his  imitators, 
he  had  expressed  the  grace  of  the  idle  sea  caressing  the  steps 
of  the  old  palaces,  beneath  the  splendour  of  a  Southern  sky. 
He  had  expressed  also  the  noble  dignity  of  beautiful  trees 
expanding  in  an  ever  serene  atmosphere.  Ruysdael  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  humbler  and  less  clement  nature.  The  sea  in 
Northern  countries,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  is  capable  of 
terrible  ferocity.  Behind  those  poor  barriers  which  are  put  up 
to  withstand  its  fury,  within  those  low-waUed,  badly-built 
cottages,  anxious  nights  are  frequently  spent  in  keeping  watch 
on  an  ever-threatening  enemy.  That  muddy  water  of  the  Dutch 
rivers  and  streams  is  nothing  less  than  the  very  soil  of  the 
country  being  taken  up  and  washed  away.  The  sand  which 
forms  the  shores  is  blown  up  by  the  wind  and  scattered  every- 
where, carrying  destruction  before  it.  In  this  rough  climate 
we  do  not  find  the  soft,  rounded  outlines  of  the  Italian  trees, 
as  depicted  by  the  academic  school  after  Claude,  the  ordinary 
tree  of  regular  outline  which  can  be  moved  about  at  will  and 
used  according  to  the  needs  of  the  composition.  With  the 
Dutch  landscape  painter,  not  only  are  the  species  clearly  indi- 
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cated,  but  each  one  has  individual  expression,  the  result  of  the 
condition  of  growth,  of  the  place  to  which  it  belpngs.  Like  the 
trees,  the  ground,  the  grass,  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
pictorial  details  have  been  fashioned  by  this  particular  place, 
where  the  ever  active  forces  of  nature  govern  and  modify  all 
forms,  colours,  and  harmonies.  Who  would  ever  think  of  placing 
the  heroes  of  history  or  fable  in  such  a  setting  ?  The  only 
human  beings  who  could  appear  there — herdsmen,  peasants, 
fishermen  or  travellers — look  pitiful  and  small.  In  Ruysdael's 
best  works  they  are  scarcely  visible,  and  in  most  of  them  they 
are  entirely  absent. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  successive  transformations,  landscape 
painting  reached  its  term  of  development.  Man,  who  had 
formerly  taken  up  the  whole  space  in  art,  was  gradually  ousted 
by  nature.  At  first  the  latter  only  appeared  timidly :  its  grace 
or  energy  was  niost  frequently  symbolised  by  certain  approved 
themes.  But  gradually  its  importance  increased,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  nature  became  more  real  and  more  true.  With 
Ruysdael,  the  time  had  come  when  nature  was  sufficient  in 
itself,  when  it  was  substituted  for  man,  and  when  the  latter 
disappeared  from  the  scene  completely. 

An  art  of  this  kind  was  opposed  to  all  received  traditions, 
and  at  that  time  was  not  appreciated.  Long  before  J.  J. 
Rousseau  had  aroused  within  us  the  sentiment  of  nature, 
Ruysdael  in  his  painting  had  given  to  it  the  most  eloquent 
expression. 

In  advance  of  his  times,  he  was  unappreciated  in  his  own 
country,  and,  like  Rembrandt,  destined  to  die  in  want.  A  lover  of 
the  country,  revelling  in  open  air,  he  died  in  the  sadness  and 
isolation  of  the  hospital.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  severity  and 
obscurity  of  his  lot  in  life  contributed  to  the  development  of  his 
talent.  For  certain  artists,  who,  like  Ruysdael,  are  profoundly  in 
love  with  their  art  and  who  abandon  themselves  to  it  entirely, 
genius  seems  to  be  made  up  of  suffisring :  and  for  genius,  seem- 
ingly, a  ransom  must  be  paid.  Ruysdael  was  spared  few  hardships, 
and  that  Northern  nature,  whose  melancholy  and  ruggedness  he 
had  so  often  depicted,  accorded  well  with  his  own  troubled 
existence.  Gentle  and  modest,  he  was  not  the  man  for  great  fame 
and  success.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  misanthrope,  while  his 
friendships  and  his  generosity  to  his  own  family  prove  his  kind- 
heartedness.  With  his  reserve  and  poverty  he  was  not  always  at  ease 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  but  when  with  nature  he  was  always  at  his 
best.  With  what  deep  content  he  went  back  to  that  well-tried 
friend  !  What  a  welcome  he  always  found  there,  and,  in  those  long 
hours  of  study  and  contemplation,  how  thoroughly  he  entered  into 
communion  with  her !     Too  vague   for  expression  in  words,   his 
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thoughts  could  have  found  no  spoken  language,  but  his  art  lent  to 
them  shades  of  infinite  delicacy  and  a  voice  that  appeals  to  us  all. 
And  so  this  great  artist,  unappreciated  by  his  fellow  creatures, 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  art  and  found  in  it  consola- 
tion such  as  his  own  lot  in  life  refused  him.  Without  giving  way 
to  discouragement,  as  long  as  he  could  he  continued  to  paint  those 
severe  landscapes  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He 
put  into  them  not  only  his  genius,  but  his  whole  soul.  That  soul 
still  lives  in  the  works  which  he  painted  for  himself  and  their  true 
merits  are  only  appreciated  at  their  right  value  by  our  own  age. 
An  intense  poetry  emanates  from  them  and  tells  us  the  sorrowful 
secrets  of  the  man  who,  next  to  Rembrandt,  and  poor  like  him, 
was  the  greatest  artist  of  Holland. 

On  reading  the  biographies  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  great 
epoch  one  is  struck  by  the  painful  contrast  between  their  talent 
and  their  lot  in  life.  How  many  of  the  very  finest  of  them  lived 
in  poverty  and  died  unappreciated !  Like  Ruysdael,  Hobbema 
(1638-1709)  was  among  these  unappreciated  men.  There  is  no 
more  memorable   example   of  the  vicissitudes   of  taste   than  the 
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extreme  diversity  of  the  appreciations  of  his  work.  Houbraken, 
who  gives  us  fairly  complete  information  about  the  artists  of  that 
period,  does  not  even  mention  him.  For  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  quotation  given  by  Van 
Gol  in  his  Nieuwe  Schowbourg  (1751),  his  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  historians,  and,  to  sell,  his  pictures  had  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  with  fictitious  names.  Unscrupulous 
picture  dealers  or  buyers  obliterated  his  signature  and  substituted 
for  it  that  of  Ruysdael  or  of  another  of  his  contemporaries. 
Until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was 
almost  absolute  silence  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

All  at  once,  about  sixty  years  ago,  after  a  sale  which  had 
brought  his  gifts  to  light,  Hobbema  became  the  fashion.  His 
pictures  are  now  in  request,  as  much  probably  on  account  of  their 
scarcity  as  their  merit.  His  Entrance  to  the  Wood  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Fesch  and  is  now  in  the  Dutuit  collection 
fetched  £1,760  at  the  King  of  Holland's  sale:  his  Water  Mill  was 
sold  for  £2,200.  A  large  landscape  of  his,  exhibited  at  Manchester 
in  1861,  was  bought  by  Uord  Hatherton  for  £3,000  and,  accord- 
ing to  Burger,  the  purchaser  refused  £5,200  for  it  shortly  after- 
wards. Owing  to  this  increasing  fame  and  to  these  figures, 
certain  speculators  once  more  began  their  frauds,  and  Hobbema's 
signature  became  more  frequent.  It  was  to  be  seen  again  on 
works  on  which  it  had  formerly  existed  and  also  on  those  which  had 
borne  the  name  of  Jacob  Ruysdael,  as  the  latter  was  less  in  favour 
just  then  than  Hobbema. 

The  history  of  an  artist  who  had  so  suddenly  come  into  fashion 
had  now  to  be  discovered.  As  everything  about  him  was  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  compile  his  biography. 
There  have  been  very  few  discoveries  made  about  him  and  even 
these  are  quite  recent.  About  his  family  there  is  great  uncertainty. 
The  first  authentic  document  about  the  painter  was  supplied  by 
Dr.  Scheltema  of  Amsterdam,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
who  in  1864  pubhshed  a  pamphlet  containing  a  certificate,  dated 
November  2nd,  1668,  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  painter 
Meindert  Hobbema  of  Amsterdam,  then  aged  thirty  years  and 
Eltje  Vinck  of  Gorcum,  aged  thirty-four  years.  The  artist's 
parents  were  dead,  but  a  certain  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  living  on 
the  Harlemmer  Dyk,  was  with  him  and  signed  his  name  as  witness. 
According  to  this  certificate,  it  appears  that  Hobbema  was  bom 
in  Amsterdam,  and  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  Ruysdael  in 
question  was  the  great  landscape  painter,  as  he  was  living 
in  Amsterdam  at  that  date.  A  more  recent  discovery  made  by 
M.  Bredius,  when  examining  the  Records,  is  of  more  value  than 
any  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 

It  was  by  no  means  rare  in  those  days  to  find  artists  acting 
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as  experts  in  the  valuation  of  pictures  mentioned  in  wills,  or 
bought  by  picture-fanciers,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  artists 
used  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  paintings  included  in 
an  inventory,  and  as  to  their  authenticity.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
1661,  at  the  request  of  a  certain  Laurent  Mauritsz  Doney,  several 
painters  were  called  upon  to  examine  a  Seascape,  which  had  been 
sold  to  him  by  a  Delft  curiosity-dealer  as  the  work  of  J.  PorceUis. 
Barent  Cornelisz,  Willem  Kalf  and  AUart  van  Everdingen 
(the  two  latter  giving  their  age  as  thirty-nine)  and  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  aged  thirty- two,  in  their  quality  of  experts,  did  not. 
believe  that  the  picture  submitted  to  them  was  the  work  of 
PorceUis.  They  gave  their  reasons  briefly  for  doubting  this. 
After  their  signatures  we  find  the  name  of  Hobbema,  one  of  the 
two  witnesses.  At  this  time  Hobbema  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  had  not  been  called  in  as  an  expert,  but  his 
signature  coming  immediately  after  Ruysdael's,  proves  to  us  that, 
even  at  that  date,  the  two  artists  knew  each  other.  Their  inter- 
course and  the  difference  between  their  ages  would  seem  to  favour 
the  generally  accepted  idea  that  Hobbema  was  a  pupil  of  Ruysdael, 
and  the  character  of  his  works,  as  we  shall  see,  together  with 
the  facts  we  have  just  quoted,  seem  to  warrant  this  theory. 

Another  document,  just  as  interesting,  whose  discovery  was 
due  to  the  researches  of  M.  N.  de  Roever,  throws  light,  too, 
on  the  administrative  habits  and  customs  of  that  period.  The 
account  book  of  the  Amsterdam  Burgomasters  shows  that  in 
1668,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  Hobbema  was  appointed  Customs 
inspector  for  the  liquids  coming  from  abroad.  The  wines, 
brandy,  oil,  &;c.,  on  arrival,  had  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the 
measures  of  capacity  then  in  use  in  Holland.  The  coincidence 
of  the  date  was  not  due  to  mere  chance.  The  marriage  was 
arranged  by  a  contract  dated  November  25th,  in  the  presence  of 
the  notary,  F.  Meerhout  of  Amsterdam,  and  Hobbema  owned  that 
the  post  he  had  obtained  he  owed  to  the  intervention  of  one 
of  his  wife's  friends,  Saertgen  (Sarah)  Valentyn,  who  like  herself, 
was  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  burgomaster,  Lambert 
Reynst.  In  recognition  of  the  service  she  had  rendered  him,  he 
undertook  to  pay  this  girl  250  florins  a  year  unless  the  latter, 
on  marrying,  should  obtain  a  similar  post  for  her  husband. 
This  payment  of  250  florins  a  year  was  a  great  tax  on 
Hobbema,  and  his  marriage  with  a  servant,  four  years  older 
than  himself,  proves  that  his  situation  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
one. 

The  decision  of  the  artist  to  accept  a  municipal  post  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  shows  also  very  clearly  how  little  he  must 
have  been  earning  by  his  art.  According  to  all  appearances,  his 
works  did  not  sell  as  well  as  those  by  J.  Ruysdael.     Judging  by 
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the  quantity  of  pictures  which  were  hung  in  houses  at  that  time, 
according  to  existing  inventories,  it  would  seem  as  though  artists 
•had  every  opportunity  for  disposing  of  their  works.  In  reaUty, 
however,  the  pictures  were  frequently  paid  for  at  a  very  poor 
rate,  more  particularly  landscapes.  For  a  few  florins,  works 
could  then  be  obtained,  signed  by  names  which  are  at  present 
famous.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  many  of  the  Dutch 
masters  had  recourse  to  commerce  or  to  some  lucrative  post  as  a 
means  of  existence.  Several  of  them,  including  some  of  the  best, 
had  a  second  profession :  Ruysdael's  uncle,  Salomon,  discovered 
the  secret  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substance,  which  looked  like 
marble  and  was  as  hard ;  Van  Goyen  speculated  in  houses, 
pictures,  and  tulips,  but  not  very  successfully ;  his  son-in-law, 
Jan  Steen,  after  renting  the  brewery  known  as  The  Cu?-ry- Comb  and 
that  known  as  IVie  Serpent  at  Delft,  ended  by  keeping  a  little 
inn  at  Leyden ;  and  Pieter  de  Hooch  was  in  service  with  a  certain 
Justus  de  la  Grange,  in  1653,  as  valet  and  painter.  When  his 
master's  collection  was  sold  in  1655,  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
of  his  pictures  valued  at  from  six  to  twenty  florins  each. 
Another  painter  of  interiors,  J.  Vermeer,  of  Delft,  paid  his 
clamorous  creditors  by  selling  some  of  his  pictures  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  Abraham  van  Beyeren  tried  in  vain  to 
appease  his  tailor,  baker,  and  other  tradespeople  in  the  same 
way. 
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The  post  of  Customs-Inspectoi',  which  Hobbema  held  until  his 
death,  no  doubt  took  up  a  considerable  amount  of  his  time,  for,  from 
the  moment  he  accepted  it,  his  pictures  became  rarer.  He  had 
to  deduct  from  his  salary  the  amount  due  to  the  "elderly  woman," 
so  that,  even  with  this  precarious  employment,  it  was  only  with 
gi*eat  difficulty  that  the  artist  could  meet  all  his  expenses.  He  had 
three  children;  a  son  baptized  on  the  9th  of  September,  1669,  at  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  and  two  daughters,  baptized  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
1671,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1673.  As  years  went  by  the 
Hobbema  family  became  still  poorer  and  at  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death,  in  1704,  the  artist  was  in  great  straits.  Five  years  later, 
Hobbema,  who  was  then  living  in  the  Rozengraacht,  near  Doolhof, 
nearly  opposite  the  house  where  Rembrandt  had  lived,  died  in  the 
same  poverty  as  the  latter.  He  was  buried  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1709,  at  the  Wester  Kerk,  and  opposite  the  inscription 
of  the  husband  and  wife  on  the  death  register  is  the  brief  significant 
mention :  Paupers'  class. 

The  study  of  Hobbema's  works  is  almost  as  difficult  as  the 
study  of  his  life,  for  the  signatures  and  dates  of  his  pictures  under- 
went so  many  alterations.  According  to  Smith's  Catalogue,  there 
are  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pictures  of  his,  but  this  total 
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must  not  be  accepted  without  reserve.  At  the  time  when  this 
Catalogue  was  compiled,  Hobbema  was  already  somewhat  in  vogue 
and  picture-fanciers,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  works.  Smith's  figures  are  exaggerated, 
but  his  mistakes  are  aU  the  more  excusable  not  only  because  of  the 
great  analogy  between 
Hobbema's  talent  and 
that  of  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  also 
because  of  the  decided 
inequality  of  his  work. 

We  can,  however, 
affirm  that  Hobbema's 
development;  like  that 
of  Ruysdael,  his  master, 
was  very  precocious. 
The  dates  which  were 
formerly  on  pictures 
that  have  long  been  in 
well-known  collections 
are  a  proof  of  this.  The 
Water  Mill,  now  at 
Bridgewater  House, 
and  dated  1657,  is  a 
•  very  skilful  composition 
for  the  work  of  a  young 
man  of  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  number 
and  quality  of  his  pic- 
tures between  1663  and 
1669  prove  that  this  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  production.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  he  should  have  accepted  a  post 
which  would  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  art,  did  we  no  t  know 
the  material  difficulties  with  which  he  had  then  to  contend. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  district  which 
Hobbema  chose  most  frequently  for  the  subjects  of  his  landscapes. 
Charming  as  is  the  country  scenery  which  he  depicts,  there  is  a 
certain  monotony  about  his  pictures.  On  visiting  the  English 
collections,  where  at  present  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found, 
one  gets  somewhat  weary  of  his  never-ending  repetitions,  espe  cially 
as  they  are  of  very  unequal  quality.  In  the  best  of  his  work  s  one 
finds  clear  colour,  a  bright,  vivid  light,  and  a  sureness  of  exec  ution 
which  display  to  advantage  the  grace  and  rustic  familiarity  of  his 
simple  motives.  Such  pictures  are  the  Landscape  belonging  to 
Lord  Hatherton,  signed  and  dated  1663,  The  Water  Mill  and 
The  Forest  in  the  Wallace  collection.  Lord  Overstone's  Mill,  one 
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of  the  two  La7idscapes  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Village  and  the 
Wooded  Landscape  in  the  National  Gallery,  JVI.  R.  Kann's  Village, 
Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild's  Mill,  and  also  the  picture  in  the 
Dutuit  collection,  although  the  latter  has  been  too  much  touched 
up.  Beside  these  chosen  works,  there  are  many  both  in  English  and 
Continental  collections,  in  which  the  rough  and  scrappy  execution 
is  completely  lacking  in  dexterity. 

Poor  and  feeble  in  the  foregrounds,  the  touch  becomes  hard  and 
abrupt  in  the  distances,  so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  suggesting 
repose,  attract  and  hold  one's  attention  by  too  strongly  emphasised 
details.  There  are  round,  slender  trees,  for  instance,  which 
Hobbema  loads  with  pigment,  so  that  they  stand  out  as 
though  they  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Nor  is 
the  general  arrangement  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  The 
trees  are  too  strongly  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  their  un- 
gainly branches  and  masses  of  verdure  are  wanting  in  decision 
of  structure.  In  certain  of  Hobbema's  pictures  there  is  too 
much  uniformity  of  treatment,  an  excessive  wealth  of  detail 
and,  too  frequently,  an  insignificance  of  motive.  Together 
with  what  we  know  of  his  life,  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  in 
trying  to  rehabilitate  him,  his  admirers  go  too  far  when  they 
attempt  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Ruysdael.  It  has 
even  been  claimed  that  Hobbema  surpasses  the  latter.  We 
venture  to  affirm  that  in  most  of  his  works  he  is  very  inferior 
to  his  master.  He  has  neither  his  fertility,  nor  his  great  art 
of  composition,  nor  that  force  of  sentiment  and  that  constant 
desire  for  perfection  which  placed  Ruysdael  in  the  highest  rank 
among  the  Dutch  landscape  painters. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  Hobbema's  works 
stand  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  their  rare  merit.  These 
alone,  in  our  opinion,  deserve  the  admiration  which  people 
are  apt  to  give  to  them  all.  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  Forest 
and  that  of  the  Dutuit  collection.  The  Village  under  the  Oaks, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  a  pendant  to  the  Mill, 
in  the  Louvre,  and  almost  its  equal  in  value,  the  Mill  and  the 
Avenue,  Middelharnis,  in  the  National  Gallery  are,  in  our 
opinion,  works  apart.  The  last  two  represent  all  this  artist's 
best  qualities. 

There  is  something  strange  about  the  composition  of  the 
Avenue,  Middelharnis.  The  road  starts  straight  in  front  of 
us,  dividing  the  canvas  almost  equally.  The  sUm  lopped  trees  are 
arranged  symmetrically  with  nothing  but  a  poor  cluster  of  foliage 
at  the  top.  There  are  parallel  ditches  along  either  side  of  the 
avenue  and,  finally,  a  plantation  of  rose-trees  and  shrubs  in 
straight  rows.  This  is  not  a  very  picturesque  arrangement,  yet 
by  sheer  force   of  talent   Hobbema    succeeds    in    interesting  us 
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with  so  ordinary  a  motive.  The  picture,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  collection,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Its  fresh,  light,  and  clear  colouring  retains  a  remarkable  limpidity. 

The  Mill,  in  the  Louvre,  if  not  of  finer  quality  as  regards 
the  painting  is  a  better  composition  and,  in  our  opinion, 
Hobberaa's  masterpiece.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  district 
which  most  frequently  inspired  him,  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  it  gives  it  great  originality.  The  group  of  trees 
in  the  foreground  stands  out  vividly  against  the  sky,  and  their 
outline,  firni  but  not  severe,  frames  the  horizon,  which  is 
lighted  up  with  brilliant  sunshme.  Under  this  vivid  light 
the  most  trifling  details  are  noted  with  an  incisive,  nervous 
touch,  suitable  to  the  objects  that  the  artist  wishes  to  represent. 
Hobbema  reveals  the  diversity  of  forms  and  shades  in  these 
numerous  details,  giving  the  right  quality  to  the  colour 
and  the  delicate  shades  which  distance  lends  to  the  various 
planes.  He  has  multiplied  these  planes  and  made  the  light 
play  gaily  through  the  gaps  in  the  foliage.  All  this  is 
very  freely  executed  with  a  full  brush  and  with  plenty  of 
spirit.  There  is  no  trace  of  touching  up,  nor  yet  of  hesitation 
or  fatigue.  The  sky  is  a  wonderful  feature  of  the  picture. 
Lofty  as  it  is  in  one  part,  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
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stronger  colours  with  its  beautiful  pearly  white  cloud  merging 
into  pale  blue.  The  figures,  too,  are  excellent  and  so 
cleverly  gi-ouped  that  one  has  to  look  about  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  picture  before  discovering  the  fishermen  seated  on  the 
banks,  the  peasants  talking  together,  the  workmen  pursuing 
their  occupations,  and  the  gentleman  with  his  long  walking-stick 
taking  a  stroll.  The  various  animals  are  all  natural,  and  are 
depicted  in  their  most  life-like  attitudes.  We  should  attribute 
them  to  the  taste  and  hand  of  Adrian  van  de  Velde.  In  any 
case,  they  certainly  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  masterpiece. 
Fromentin  has  devoted  an  exquisite  page  to  it  and  has  not 
overrated  its  fascinating  qualities.  "This  Mill,"  he  says,  "is 
a  charming  work ;  correct  and  firm  in  its  construction  ;  thoroughly 
well  thought  out ;  the  colour  strong  and  beautiful,  the  sky 
of  a  rare  quality.  Everything  in  it  appears  to  have  been 
skilfully  under-painted  and  well  over-painted  afterwards.  To 
use  a  well-known  studio  expression  it  pays  for  its  frame. 
It  has  even  happened  that  on  looking  at  Ruysdael's  Bush, 
close  by,  it  has  seemed  yellowish,  woolly,  and  somewhat  soft 
in  touch,  and  for  a  moment  I  have  almost  made  the  mistake 
of  preferring  Hobbema.  Fortunately  the  impression  did  not 
last,  as  such  a  mistake  would  be  unpardonable  even  for 
a  minute."^  Nothing  could  be  better  expressed  than  this. 
When  looking  at  I'he  Mill  one  feels  this  admiration,  so  dehcately 
worded  by  Fromentin,  but  one  is  not  inclined  to  be  faithless 
to  Ruysdael's  Bush,  nor  to  find  it  "yellowish,  woolly,  and 
somewhat  soft  in  touch." 

It  is  inexplicable  that  an  artist  capable  of  painting  the 
Avenue, _  Middelharnis,  and  The  Mill  should  have  produced  so 
many  inferior,  commonplace,  and  insignificant  works.  The 
inequality  of  his  works  can  be  seen  by  comparing  The  Mill  with 
another  picture  of  his  in  the  Louvre  entitled  Entrance  to  a 
Forest.  This  picture  is  not  one  of  his  worst,  but  it  is  heavy, 
with  a  monotonous  touch,  dull,  opaque  tones,  and  clumsy, 
indistinct  forms. 

Hobbema's  drawings,  which  are  rather  rare,  do  not  offer 
anything  like  the  Awiety  and  interest  of  those  of  Ruysdael.  The 
Louvre  has  only  one,  a  sketch  in  Indian  ink,  representing  a 
mill.  This  has  been  attributed  to  Ruysdael,  but  the  subject 
and  the  general  handUng  prove  the  supposition  to  be  wrong. 
In  the  Berlin  Print  Room,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the 
Teyler  Museum,  there  are  a  few  sketches,  chiefly  of  those  water 
mills,  which  the  artist  was  never  tired  of  reproducing.  These 
sketches  are  in  lead-pencil,  and  sometimes  touched  up  with  a  wash. 

As  we  have  said,  Hobbema  was  neither  as  fertile  nor  as  diverse 

'  Eugene  Fromentin.     Les  Maitres  d'antrefuis,  p.  244. 
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M.    HOBEEMA.       THE   AVENUE,    MIDDELHAKXIS. 
National  Gallery.    (Phot.  Haufstaengl.) 


in  his  work  as  Ruysdael.  He  lacked  both  his  poetic  force  and 
his  eloquent  conciseness,  but  he  nevertheless  interpreted,  with 
undeniable  ability,  certain  phases  of  Dutch  scenery  which  his 
master  had  neglected.  He  was  more  susceptible  to  pleasant 
impressions,  and  was  not  attracted  by  the  wildness  of  the  downs, 
nor  by  the  sadness  or  fury  of  the  sea.  He  delighted  in  de- 
picting houses  scattered  over  the  plain,  their  red  roofs  contrasting 
with  the  sunlit  verdure.  Beautiful  shady  trees  and  running  water 
completed  the  picture.  It  was  by  the  merit  and  charm  of  a 
few  of  his  best  works,  that  he  eclipsed  his  numerous  rivals ;  and 
it  is  by  these  works  that  he  has  been  recognised  as  a  true 
artist  and  given  high  rank  in  the  Dutch  school,  though  some- 
what below  his  master.  After  Hobbema  we  find  neither  such 
talent  nor  such  truth  and  candour  of  impression.  The  monotony 
noticeable  in  some  of  Hobbema's  work  was  the  chief  fault  in 
the  works  of  his  successors.  In  their  attempt  to  compromise 
between  style  and  nature,  they  merely  made  use  of  everyday 
subjects,  which  would  be  likely  to  please  picture  fanciers.  The 
sap  was  exhausted.  With  the  imitators,  who  spent  their  time 
in  copying  each  other,  and  introducing  an  exaggerated  finish 
into  their  work,  the  Dutch  school,  was  about  to  disappear.  It 
had  lost  its  force  and  originality.     Hobbema   had   appeared  just 
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as  this  school  was  on  the  decline,  and  he  was  one  of  the  last  of 
its  great  landscape  painters. 


III. 

Dordrecht  is  one  of  the  most  original-looking  of  all  the 
Dutch  towns,  and  its  surroundings  are  among  the  most 
picturesque.  On  leaving  the  desolate,  monotonous  moor- 
lands, through  which  the  traveller  must  pass  after  Antwerp,  the 
district  gradually  becomes  less  melancholy  and  more  animated. 
Bright  green  meadows  stretch  out  around  the  immense  sheet  of 
water  of  the  HoUandsch  Diep,  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
herds  of  cattle  or  by  farms,  and  overshadowed  by  fine  groups  of 
trees.  The  nearer  one  gets  to  Dordrecht,  th-e  more  gay  and 
attractive  is  the  scenery.  Boats  with  coloured  sails  plough  the 
waters  of  the  Meuse,  which  is  dominated  by  the  imposing 
steeple  of  the  church.  One  sees  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
those  subjects  which  the  Dutch  landscape  painters  always  give 
us  in  their  pictures,  and  at  every  turn  one  recognises  the 
scene  of  one  of  their  canvases. 

Even  in  the  very  midst  of  the  religious  controversies  of  which 
Dordrecht  was  the  theatre,  and  which  degenerated  into  sanguinary 
strifes,  the  little  town  never  ceased  to  reap  advantages  from  its 
exceptional  situation.  Owing  to  the  intelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants, Dordrecht  was  the  store-house  for  aU  the  wood,  grain, 
and  Avine  which  came  over  from  Germany.  Consequently,  its 
prosperity  was  great.  A  Guild  of  St.  Luke  was  estabhshed  there, 
of  which  its  records  constitute  an  almost  uninterrupted  account, 
from  1580  to  1649.  On  its  lists  the  names  of  men  of  the  most 
varied  professions  are  to  be  found,  but  strangely  enough,  unlike  the 
neighbouring  towns,  there  are  no  names  of  any  well-known 
artists  on  the  Dordrecht  register.  In  Dordrecht,  painting,  which 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  somewhat  late,  never  had  any 
school  as  in  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  or 
Leyden.  Rembrandt's  numerous  pupils  left  the  little  town  at 
an  early  age  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Amsterdam.  Yet  there 
is  one  dynasty  of  painters  which,  after  setthng  down  in  Dordrecht, 
ne^'er  left  it  again.  This  was  the  Cuyp  family,  and  the  celebrity  of 
the  last  and  most  illustrious  member  of  this  dynasty  is  inseparable 
from  the  name  of  the  little  town. 

The  Cuyps  came  from  Venlo.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  known  to  us  is  Gerrit  Gerritsz,  who  was  the  father  of  a 
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long  line  of  descendants.  We  find  him  living  at  Dordrecht  as 
early  as  the  19th  of  January,  1585,  and  described  on  the  list  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke  as  a  painter  on  glass.  He  must  have  had  some 
standing  in  his  profession  since,  on  various  occasions,  he  was 
employed  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town.  He  was 
a  man,  too,  of  orderly  habits,  for,  after  bringing  up  the  large 
family  he  had  by  his  five  wives,  he  left  a  modest  fortune  on  his 
death  in  1644.  The  fifth  child  by  his  first  wife,  Jacob  Gerritsz 
(1594-1651-2),  was  a  painter,  and  was  born  in  December.  He 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  pioneer,  but  he  gave  proof  of  his 
real  merit,  and  was  one  of  those  worthy  artists  who  helped  to 
maintain  the  Dutch  school  on  right  lines.  His  father,  knowing 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  opportunities  for  him  in  his  own_ 
town,  sent  him  to  Abraham  Bloemaert,  then  living  in  Utrecht. 
Bloemaert's  father  was  a  native  of  Dordrecht,  so  that  at  that  time 
the  artist  probably  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  this  town. 

The  young  man  was  back  in  Dordrecht  as  early  as  July  18th, 
1617.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  we  find 
his  name  on  the  list  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  Soon  after  this 
he  painted  a  large  picture  for  the  Doelen  of  the  Coulevriniers  of 
St.  George's,  but  unfortunately  it  has  disappeared.  Like  most 
artists  of  that  period,  Jacob  Gerritsz  showed  great  versatility. 
In  religious  subjects  and  military  scenes,  then  greatly  in 
vogue,  he  was  weak  and  second-rate,  but  as  a  portrait  painter  he 
showed  great  ability.  His  works  have  been  confused  with  those 
of  Th.  de  Keyser,  and  it  is  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  scarcity 
that  he  is  so  little  known. 

This  clever  artist  had  only  one  child,  a  son  named  Albert 
(1620-1691),  to  whom  the  celebrity  of  the  family  is  chiefly  due. 
Thanks  to  M.  Veth's  researches  among  the  parish  records  of 
Dordrecht,  we  now  know  that  the  date  of  Albert  Cuyp's  birth 
was  not  1605,  as  given  by  Houbraken,  but  fifteen  years  later, 
October,  1620.  It  is  probable  that,  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
received  lessons  from  his  father,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
portraits,  he  never  dated  his  pictures.  His  inexperience  and  the 
analogy  between  his  early  style  and  that  of  Jacob  Gerritsz  enable 
us  to  distinguish  this  from  his  later  work.  Generally,  in  his  early 
work,  the  outline  of  the  sketch  is  stiU  visible,  the  picture  is  almost 
monochrome  and  the  colour  is  reduced  to  a  few  light  washes  of 
transparent  tints,  relieved  by  thick  touches  in  the  lights.  The 
Berlin  Museum  possesses  two  of  these  early  landscapes,  entitled 
Views  of  the  Hunes.  They  are  rather  pale  in  colour,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  expressed  by  a  timid,  uniform  tint.  The 
figures  are  awkwardly  posed,  but  the  greyish  sky  shows  a  supple- 
ness and  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  promise  well.  The  picture 
in    the    Ryks   Museum    of  A    Mountain    Scene,    also    looks    as 
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though  it  belonged  to  the  artist's  youthful  days ;  but  it  is 
evidently  of  rather  later  date  than  the  others.  The  pale  blue 
sky,  with  the  golden  clouds  dying  away  in  the  background, 
which  Cuyp  delighted  in  reproducing  in  later  years,  is  to  be  seen 
in  this  picture.  I^ike  his  father,  he  painted  all  that  interested 
him  in  nature.  Several  studies  of  his  in  the  Rotterdam  Museum 
show  us  his  method.  His  Cow's  Head  is  treated  broadly  with 
very  powerful   colouring  and    in  a    style    expeditious    but    sure. 

We  admire  still  more  his  Study  of  Horses  in  a  Stable.  One  of 
these  horses  is  painted  in  profile,  the  other  with  its  back  towards 
us.  Both  are  dapple-grey,  and  the  study  is  scrupulously 
conscientious.  At  Dulwich  College,  in  the  Wallace  collection, 
in  M.  H.  Kann's  collection,  and  in  the  Brussels  Museum  are  more 
of  these  animal  studies,  which  were  the  delight  of  G^ricault. 
The  cows,  horses,  fowls,  herons,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons  which 
we  see  in  other  pictures  by  this  artist  testify  to  his  keen 
observation  and  to  his  skill  in  drawing.  He  renders  these  animals 
and  birds  in  all  kinds  of  different  attitudes.  In  the  Ryks 
Museum,  in  the  Fight  between  a  Cock  and  a  Young  Turkey, 
we  see  the  undeniable  superiority  with  which  he  gives  im- 
portance to  a  somewhat  commonplace  subject.  As  depicted 
by  him,  it  becomes  quite  epic. 

Like  his  father,  Cuyp  also  painted  portraits,  but  as  a  rule  he  did 
not  succeed  in  giving  them  that  individual  character  which  was 
so  noticeable  in  those  of  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Albert  was  the  creator 
of  another  branch  of  painting  admirably  suited  to  the  taste 
of  wealthy  picture  fanciers  of  his  times,  namely,  those  equestrian 
portraits  in  which  he  has  represented  members  of  most  of  the 
patrician  families  of  his  t(^n.  On  Horseback,  Halt  at  an  Inn, 
Starting  for  the  Chase,  Fishing  Expeditions  are  the  titles  of  some 
of  these  paintings.  He  introduces  his  models  on  parade  with  their 
steeds,  but  the  turbans,  toques,  and  feathery  head-gear,  the  velvet 
coats,  bedizened  with  gold  or  lined  with  furs,  the  scimitars  or 
yataghans  worn  in  their  belts  give  us  a  poor  idea  of  the  taste  of 
the  artist  and  his  fellow  countrymen.  Cuyp  pandered  to  all  the 
fancies  of  his  patrons  and  did  not  succeed  in  giving  any  more 
elegance  to  the  horsemen  than  to  their  steeds.  This  kind  of 
portrait  was  very  much  appreciated  arid  the  most  important  people 
in  the  land  were  painted  by  Cuyp.  Thus  he  gradually  acquired  a 
fair  income,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  native  town.  He 
married  the  widow  of  a  certain  Johann  van  de  Corput,  a  Councillor 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  this  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to  gain 
access^  to  the  best  society.  Until  1659,  he  had  been  living  in  his 
father's  house,  but  he  now  went  to  the  Wynstraat  to  a  much  larger 
residence.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  his  little  daughter  and 
only  child,  Arendina,  was  born. 
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Cuyp  derived  his  best  inspirations  from  the  country  near  which 
he  hved.  He  found  an  inexhaustible  number  of  subjects  in 
Dordrecht  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  immense  plains,  inter- 
sected by  many  streams  of  water,  the  view  stretches  far  away  into 
the  distance,  uninterrupted  by  any  rising  ground.  A  group 
of  trees  here  and  there,  a  few  cottages  scattered  about  and  cattle 
grazing  in  the  meadows  are  the  only  objects  that  stand  out  against 
the  horizon.  The  animals  alone  put  a  little  life  into  the  scene  as 
one  looks  out  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  polders.  The  eye  is 
attracted  by  them  and  the  interest  of  the  landscape  centres  in 
them,  for  their  colours  and  their  tranquil  movements  harmonise 
well  with  the  scene. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Dutch  cattle  wander  about 
in  the  rich  pasturage  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  When 
grazing  they  roam  about  alone,  but  towards  the  hours  of  rest 
they  gather  together  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch  or  close  to  the 
barrier  of  the  neighbouring  meadows  near  the  other  cattle, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  the  need  of  company.  Ikying  down,  standing 
up,  sleeping  near  their  companions,  or  plunged  in  stupid 
delight,  there  they  remain  during  the  slow,  monotonous  hours  of 
the  uneventful  days. 

Careful  to  reproduce  with  absolute  sincerity  the  most  strik- 
ing aspects  of  their  country,  the  Dutch  masters  could  not  omit 
the  pasture  land  and  the  cattle  which  hold  so  important  a  place 
in  the  wealth  of  their  land.  But  their  first  interpretations  were 
somewhat  superficial.  To  Van  Goyen,  and  even  to  Salomon 
Ruysdael,  these  animals  ^^re  merely  a  picturesque  feature, 
intended  fp  enrich  theif  compositions,  a  note  of  colour  intro- 
duced, more  or  less  appropriately,  into  the  landscape.  After 
these  artists,  a  few  others  began  to  give  the  general  expression 
of  the  animals  with  more  truthfulness,  and  Cuyp  was  one 
of  the  first  of  these,  although  he  never  attained  to  the 
precision  and  the  extrerne  fidelity  of  interpretation  of  P.  Potter, 
nor  to  Miat  easy  and  elegant  correctness  for  which  Adrian  van 
de  Velde  is  famous.  His  animals  are  somewhat  too  round ;  they 
do  not  stand  out  sufficiently  in  relief  The  heads  of  his  horses 
and  cows  are  generally  too  small,  and  their  expression  lacks 
variety. 

He  excels,  however,  in  grouping  them,  in  blending  their 
colours,  and  in  putting  them  into  their  proper  relations.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  greatly  about  varying  his 
compositions,  and  he  nearly  always  returns  to  those  in  which 
he  has  succeeded.  The  arrangement  he  so  often  adopted  in 
his  pictures  is  well-known  to  us  all.  The  animals  are  at  the 
water's  edge,  near  a  low  hillock,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
ground    descends,    so   that   the    horizon    can   be   seen  bathed  in 
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warm,  coloured  light.  The  details  of  Cuyp's  landscapes  are  not 
given  with  scrupulous  exactness,  any  more  than  are  the  in- 
dividual expressions  of  his  animals.  His  trees  are  vaguely 
drawn ;  they  are  not  massive  enough,  and  the  foliage  is  too 
uniform.  The  foregrounds  of  his  hig  pictures,  those  in  the 
Louvre,  for  instance,  and  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  nearly 
always  wrapped  in  shadow,  which  serves  to  form  a  contrast. 
Almost  invariably  they  have  a  mass  of  coltsfoot  and  a  bramble 
bush  roughly  indicated,  and  near  to  the  cattle  are  young  herds- 
men, very  plump  and  sturdy,  wearing  enormous  hats.  There  is 
nothing  very  elegant  in  all  this,  and  even  the  dogs,  with  their 
round  heads  and  thick  bodies,  are  heavy-looking,  unpleasant 
specimens.  These  faulty  details,  however,  are  scarcely  noticeable 
on  account  of  the  general  impression  one  derives  from  these 
pictures,  and  in  some  of  his  best  works  they  do  not  exist  at  all. 
Among  the  smaller  ones,  the  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  are 
the  canvases  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  Dulwich  College,  in  the 
Ryks  Museum,  the  Antwerp  Museum,  and  in  M.  R.  Kann's 
collection.  The  most  important  ones  are  the  Landscape  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  one  belonging  to  M.  Kann ;  the  Milkmaid 
and  the  Cows  Drinking,  in  the  Hermitage,  and  the  two  large 
pictul-es  in  the  National  Gallery  known  as  the  Big  and  Little 
Dort\  In  the  latter  the  state  of  preservation  is  perfect, 
and  the  intensity  and  briUiancy  of  colour  extraordinary.  The 
cows,  with  the  sunshine  full  on  them,  are  dazzlingly  bright,  and 
there  is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  tone  of  the  bluish  sky  and 
the  parts  that  remain  in  shadow.  All  is  executed  with  great 
transparency  of  effect  and  with  the  most  extreme  delicacy.  The 
good-natured  looking  animals  ruminating  peacefully  under  their 
keeper's  care  ;  the  vast  meadows,  with  Dordrecht  in  the  distance, 
bathed  in  a  golden  mist ;  the  simplicity  of  line,  the  harmonious 
softness  of  the  colouring,  the  infinite  gravity  of  this  great 
country  of  silence  and  light — all  this  is  essentially  Dutch,  and 
from  the  harmony  of  these  simple  elements  the  genius  of 
the  painter  has  obtained  a  true  impression  of  rustic  poetry. 

Like  Van  Goyen,  Cuyp  was  fascinated  by  the  immense  sheets  of 
water  round  Dordrecht.  The  most  diverse  subjects  appealed  to 
him.  He  painted  sea-pieces  such  as  The  Storm,  in  the  Louvre, 
with  boats  tossing  on  the  waves  and  with  thunder  in  the  sky.  In 
another  Sea-piece  in  the  Wallace  collection,  the  subject  is  less 
dramatic,  but  the  wild  waves  are  painted  in  somewhat  similar  style. 
Prince  Maurice  Reviewing  the  Dutch  Fleet,  now  owned  by  Loi'd 
EUesmere,  is  one  of  Cuyp's  most  celebrated  pictures.  The  Arrival 
of  Prince  Maurice  at  Scheveningen,  now  belonging  to  M.  Six,  is  also 
well  known,  but  neither  of  these  pictures  can,  in  our  opinion,  be 
reckoned   among  the   artist's  masterpieces.      There  is   something 
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incongruous  in  this  medley  of  boats,  with  flags  flying,  laden  with 
numbers  of  persons  in  every  variety  of  costume.  To  these  merely 
decorative  pictures,  we  very  much  prefer  the  beautiful  Night  Effect, 
belonging  to  M.  Six.  M.  Fromentin  describes  this  canvas  as 
follows  :  "  A  tranquil  night  and  a  calm  sea.  The  full  moon,  half 
way  up  the  picture,  stands  out  distinctly  in  a  wide  gap  of  clear  sky. 
The  whole  picture  is  incomparably  true  and  beautiful  in  colour, 
force,  transparency  and  limpidity.  It  is  a  Claude  Lorrain  by  night, 
graver,  simpler,  fuller,  executed  more  naturally  and  with  true 
feeling ;  a  picture  that  deceives  the  eye,  so  skilfully  is  it  painted." 
The  Cahi  Sea  in  the  Hermitage  seems  to  us  even  more  poetic^ 
because  the  subject  is  simpler  still,  though  it  is  the  interpretation 
of  a  similar  impression.  The  scene  is  a  flat,  bare  country,  Avith  a 
cloudy  sky  and  three  boats  on  the  still  water.  The  boats  are 
making  a  thin  furrow  on  the  tranquil  sheet  of  water  in  which  their 
reflection  trembles.  There  are  soft  moonbeams  in  the  still 
atmosphere  and  the  moon  in  its  course  opens  the  silver-tipped 
clouds  which  seem  to  form  its  retinue.  That  is  the  whole  picture. 
But  all  these  vague  forms  and  undecided  colours,  all  this  mingling 
of  shadows  and  light,  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  the  memory. 
There  are  two  other  pictures  of  Moonlight  of  almost  equal  value. 
The  one  is  in  M.  A.  von  Carstanjen's  collection  in  Berlin  and  the 
other  in  London,  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection.  In  the 
latter  collection  there  is  also  a  Winter  Effect  which  gives  us  another 
proof  of  Cuyp's  flexible  style.  The  group  of  skaters  and  the  sledge 
form  vigorous  masses  in  the  composition,  between  which,  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  peculiar  to  cold  days,  we  see  a  vast  stretch  of  open 
country.  Fine  as  this  picture  is,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  has  one 
of  the  same  kind,  but  much  more  important  and  more  beautiful. 
We  refer  to  the  canvas  which  he  lent  to  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
1890.  It  represents  a  vast  extent  of  frozen  water  with  bare  trees 
on  either  side.  To  the  right,  a  building  in  ruins  stands  out  some- 
what high  against  the  horizon,  which  is  bathed  in  the  mist  of  a 
vdnter  afternoon  drawing  to  its  close.  Here  and  there  the  edges  of 
the  clouds  are  tipped  with  gold.  On  the  ice,  a  crowd  of  people, 
either  skating  or  in  sledges,  are  passing  and  repassing,  whilst  others 
are  gathering  round  a  tent  where  refreshments  are  being  sold.  The 
softness  of  the  atmosphere,  slightly  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  vast,  luminous  sky  are  rendered  with  exquisite 
charm.  The  fortunate  possessor  received  an  offfer  of  £40,000  for 
it,  but  replied  that  he  would  willingly  give  that  sum  for  one  of 
the  same  quality  to  hang  with  it. 

Cuyp,  as  we  have  said,  usually  drew  his  inspirations  from  the 
scenery  skirting  the  Meuse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town.  Simon  de  Vlieger,  Salomon  Ruysdael,  and  above  all  Van 
Goyen,   frequently   reproduced    the    sceneiy  of    Dort,   but   they 
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A.     CUYP.       VIEW     OF     DORDRECHT. 
Ryks  Museum.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


painted  it  constantly  with  grey  skies,  slimy  water,  brown  boats 
and  the  intentional  severity  of  a  sombre  and  almost  monochrome 
harmony.  Cuyp,  on  the  other  hand,  enlivened  his  landscapes 
with  a  gayer  colour-scheme  and  with  more  vivid  hghts.  The 
National  Gallery  and  the  Ryks  Museum  have  some  good  speci- 
mens of  these  Views  of  Dordrecht,  but  the  one  in  Capt.  Holford's 
collection  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  example  of  all.  The 
town  is  to  be  seen  in  a  full  light,  under  the  warm  glow  of 
the  sun  just  setting  in  the  horizon.  Boats  with  tarred  sails  and 
war-ships  at  anchor  are  reflected  in  the  water,  and  the  great 
artist  has  expressed  the  poetry  of  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day 
with  touching  charm. 

In  these  works,  painted  in  the  maturity  of  his  power,  we  seem 
to  have  the  reflection  and  the  echo  of  a  happy  life.  Cuyp's 
fortune  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  had  increased  with 
time.  He  had  had  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
whilst  in  the  somewhat  austere  town  in  which  he  lived,  and  his 
own  religious  convictions  tended  to  make  his  path  more  easy  for 
him.  Member  and  President  of  several  learned  and  charitable 
societies,  he  was  promoted  between  1680  and  1682  to  one  of 
the  highest  bodies  in  the  land.     The  Stathouder  appointed   him 
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Member  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  South 
Holland.  The  members  of  this  Court  were  chosen  from  among 
the  nobility  and  the  upper  middle  class.  Cuyp  spent  the  summer 
months  at  Dordwyck,  near  Dordrecht,  where  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  in  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  country,  which  he 
loved  so  dearly,  he  had  every  facility  for  devoting  himself  to  his 
beloved  work.  In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  gallery,  there  is  a 
canvas  in  which  the  artist  has  depicted  himself  at  work  in  the 
country,  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery — meadows,  fields 
running  water,  and  a  wood,  while,  to  the  right,  in  the  foreground, 
a  servant  is  holding  the  bridles  of  two  fine  horses  which  have 
brought  his  master  and  himself  to  this  beautiful  spot.  A  copy 
of  this  picture  was  also  in  the  Secretan  Collection.  Cuyp  had 
evidently  become  a  man  of  importance,  for  landscape  painters  of 
that  period  did  not  usually  live  in  such  style.  Artists  Hke  Van 
der  Neer,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema  and  many  others  were  poor  all 
their  life,  but  Cuyp  never  knew  what  poverty  was.  We  have  no 
information  about  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  except  that 
he  lost  his  wife  in  November,  1689,  that  his  daughter  was 
married  a  year  later,  and  that  he  died  on  the  10th  or  11th  of 
November,  1691. 

Many  of  Cuyp's  sketches  are  still  in  existence.  They  are 
generally  studies  from  nature,  either  in  lead  pencil  or  pen  and  ink, 
touched  up  Avith  a  wash  of  Indian  ink  and  sometimes  even  with 
water-colour.  The  principal  ones  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Teyler  Museum,  the  Berlin  Print  Room  and  the  Louvre.  In  his 
sketches  from  nature,  Cuyp  shows  remarkable  ease  and  breadth ; 
but  his  knowledge  was  not  extensive,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
little  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  animals  he  represented. 
There  are  eight  of  his  etchings,  all  engraved  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
touch.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  not  at  ease  with  his  tools, 
and  that  the  brush  suited  him  better.  There  are  in  all  335  of 
Cuyp's  works  mentioned  by  Smith.  In  spite  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  his  pictures  did  not 
obtain  a  high  price  during  his  lifetime.  Up  to  about  1750,  their 
financial  value  was  not  great,  but  from  that  date,  we  are  told  by 
Gerard  Hoet  that  their  price  began  to  increase.  A  collection  was 
commenced  by  M.  van  der  Linden  van  Slingelandt,  in  Dordrecht 
itself,  and  sold  in  that  town  in  1735.  There  were  thirty-eight  of 
Cuyp's  works  in  this  collection  and  among  them  some  of  his  finest 
productions.  One  of  them  realized  1,650  florins,  a  sum  which 
at  that  date  was  considered  exceptional.  The  whole  of  them, 
however,  were  sold  for  23,414  florins.  The  two  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  Starting  for  a  Ride  and  A  Ride  came  from  this  collection, 
which  Burger  styles  "The  Cuyp  Nest."  Many  of  the  pictures 
sold  there  must  have  gone  to  England,  as,  from  an  early  date,  the 
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A,    CUyP.      WINDMILL. 
(Mr.  J.  P.  Hescltine's  CoUectiou.) 


English  showed  a  marked  preference  for  this  master.  Pictures  by 
the  Dutch  Claude  appeared  in  their  collections  with  those  of  the 
French  Claude,  which  they  had  been  buying  for  some  time.  Cuyp 
is  well  represented  in  France  by  the  five  pictures  in  the  Louvre, 
and  by  those  in  the  collections  of  the  Rothschilds,  particularly  in 
that  of  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  and  also  in  the  Kann 
collections.  Some  of  his  best  works  were  to  be  found  among  the 
pictures  of  the  late  M.  Rodolphe  Kann,  among  others  the  one 
which  the  latter  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
collection  at  Blenheim  entitled :— Travellers  at  the  Door  of  an 
Inn,  a  picture  which  is  quite  exceptional,  on  account  of  its  fine 
preservation  and  its  strong  yet  delicate  colour-scheme. 

On  comparing  Cuyp  with  the  great  Dutch  artists  we  feel  the 
justice  of  Fromentin's  criticism  of  him.  His  originality  is  undeni- 
able, for,  after  forming  his  style  alone  at  Dordrecht  and  taking  no 
part  in  the  great  movement  of  which  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam 
were  the  principal  centres,  he  remained  true  to  himself  If  "in 
that  class  where  Rembrandt  reigns  by  himself  and  where  Ruysdael  is 
first,"  we  cannot  dispute  the  place  of  these  two  masters,  it  seems 
futile  to  continue  this  sort  of  comparison,  as  it  can  only  give  rise  to 
idle  arguments.     It  is  quite  enough  for  Cuyp  to  take,  as  Fromentin 
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says  "  very  high  rank."  In  any  case,  after  Rembrandt,  he  is  the 
most  universal  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  the  one  who  has 
attempted  the  most  varied  styles  with  almost  equal  success. 

Paul  Potter  (1625-1654)  did  not  possess  all  Cuyp's  ability, 
but  in  the  branch  of  animal  painting  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  he  was  undeniably  superior,  while  he  deserves  a  special 
place  on  account  of  his  love  of  nature,  and  his  originality.  His 
early  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  also  lends  pathos  to  his 
personahty.  Like  Cuyp,  Potter  owed  his  first  teaching  to  his 
father,  Pieter  Simonsz  Potter,  one  of  those  early  hard  workers, 
who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  qualified  in  all  the 
various  branches'  of  his  art.  Pieter  Potter  was  born  at  Enkhuizea 
in  1597,  and  belonged  to  a  good  family.  Houbraken  tells  us  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Weluwe  and  that  by'  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Paul  Bartius,  Pensioner  and  Councillor  of  the  town  of  Enkhuizen,  he 
was  connected  with  the  illustrious  Egmont  family.  Unfortunately, 
all  these  high  connections  did  not  bring  him  money,  and,  after  a 
wandering  life  of  constant  poverty,  Pieter  Potter  died  insolvent. 
He.  first  lived  at  Leyden  and  in  1631  went  to  Amsterdam.  As  he 
could  not  make  a  living  for  his  family  by  his  art,  he  went  into  part- 
nership in  a  leather  manufactory,  but  was  not  very  successful.  He 
had  at  this  time  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  1647  he  was  living 
at  the  Hague,  but  as  his  position  did  not  improve  there,  he  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  where  his  died  in  poverty.  Thanks  to  the  devotion 
of  his  son  Paul,  he  was  not  buried  as  a  pauper.  The  inventory, 
made  a  few  days  after  his  death,  at  the  request  of  his  creditors, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  poor  artist's  furniture  was.  There 
were  a  few  pieces  of  earthenware,  some  unfinished  pictures,  an  old 
harpsichord,  an  old  guitar,  etc.  Pieter  Potter  was  nevertheless  a 
painter  of  ability.  His  general  style  denotes  the  influence  of 
Frans  Hals,  and  his  various  subjects  include  military  episodes, 
ambushes,  skirmishes,  guard-houses  and  several  of  those  studies  of 
still  life  styled  F'anitas  then  so  much  in  vogue.  He  also  painted 
scenes  from  the  Bible,  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Italianizers  and  especially  of  N.  Moeyaert.  The  latter  pictures  are 
of  great  interest  to  us,  as  they  contain  numbers  of  animals  and 
clearly  prove  the  influence  he  had  over  his  celebrated  son. 

Paul  Potter  was  also  born  at  Enkhuizen,  and  he  was 
baptized  there  on  November  20th,  1625.  He  was  always  of  a 
weakly  constitution  and  this  fact  makes  the  passionate  ardour 
with  which  he  worked,  and  which  no  doubt  shortened  his  life, 
all  the  more  meritorious.  Brought  up  in  a  refined  family,  he 
never  lost  that  somewhat  proud  reserve  peculiar  to  him  from 
childhood.       The   town   of    Enkhuizen   was  flourishing  in  those 
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A.    CUTP.       THE   HOSTELRY. 
(The  late  M.  R.  Kanu's  Collection.) 


'days,  and  its  port  was  much  frequented,  so  that  it  had  not  the 
sad  deserted  look,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  complete  decline, 
its  lonely  streets  have  at  present.  The  sight  of  the  grey  sea 
stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  the  bareness  of  the  immense  plains, 
which  have  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  must  always  have  given  the  traveller  an 
impression  of  unconquerable  melancholy.  In  the  flat  country 
adjacent,  poorly  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  there 
are  a  few  farms  here  and  there.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
the  avenues  are  painted  white  or  pale  blue,  that  they  may  be 
seen  through  the  fog  which  is  so  frequent  on  these  shores: 
The  cattle  alone,  which  form  the  wealth  of  the  district,  give  a 
certain  animation  to  the  scenery,  and  to  observing  and  paint- 
ing these  animals  Paul  Potter  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
existence. 

His  vocation  was  evident  at  an  early  age.  He  learnt  the 
elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  then  studied  at 
Haarlem  with  Jacob  de  Wet.  The  latter  made  a  note  in  his 
pocket-book  of  the  apprenticeship  of  his  pupil,  "  at  the  rate  of 
eight  pounds  a  year."  Later  he  probably  frequented  N.  Moeyaert's 
studio  at  Amsterdam,  but  his  education  as  a  painter  he  oM'cd 
chiefly  to  the   direct  study  of  nature.     He   was  naturally  fond 
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of  solitude,  he  liked  animals  and  enjoyed  being  with  them.  To 
Paul  Potter,  just  as  to  a  shepherd  with  his  flock,  each  animal 
had  its  own  individuaUty,  its  own  particular  ways  and  habits. 
Every  cow  rumniated  in  its  own  special  manner,  every  sheep 
had  its  own  peculiar  expression.  Man  claims  for  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  sentiment,  but,  in  a  rudimentary  degree, 
animals  also  have  their  friendships,  their  hatreds  and  their 
passions,  and  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  understand  them  and 
to  enter  into  their  life  and  ways. 

The  conscientiousness  of  Paul  Potter  in  his  study  of  animals 
was  extreme.  From  the  very  first,  his  sketches  of  them  were 
models  of  patient  truthfulness  and  of  keen  observation.  Their 
forms,  habits,  movements,  and  their  way  of  looking,  are  all  expressed 
by  him  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  with  a  clearness  that  shows 
at  once  what  the  artist's  intentions  were.  As  Cherbuliez  said : 
"  On  looking  at  his  pictures,  one  is  convinced  that  the  cows  were 
dearer  to  him  than  their  herdsmen."  ^  He  certainly  was  their 
portrait-painter  rather  than  that  of  their  herdsmen.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  his  love  of  art  and  his  ardent  longing  for  perfection 
urged  him  to  practise  the  same  conscientiousness  in  his  study  of 
figures  and  of  the  scenery  in  which  they  appeared.  The  thatch, 
the  sheds  with  crumbling  roofs,  the  fences,  the  trees  with  their 
different  kinds  of  bark  and  of  foliage,  the  plants  in  the  foreground 
with  their  veinings,  the  wild  flowers  and  the  very  blades  of  grass 
are  rendered  with  their  exact  characteristics.  For  him  nothing 
that  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  picture  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  :  everything  that  added  to  its  meaning  had  to  have  a 
place. 

Potter's  precociousness  was  extraordinary.  His  etchings  prove 
to  us  the  skill  and  precision  he  had  acquired  at  an  age  when 
other  artists  are  only  feeling  their  way.  It  is  evident  that  etching 
was  specially  suitable  to  his  particular  talent.  The  burin  does  not 
allow  of  any  chance  strokes  or  slips,  and  Potter,  with  his  absolute 
probity  and  accuracy,  knew  how  to  use  it.  For  him  an  outline 
could  never  be  too  correct  nor  a  form  too  clearly  defined.  The 
Cow-herd  (Bartsch,  No.  14)  is  dated  1643,  so  that  the  artist  was 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  SJiepherd  (B.  No.  15)  is  of 
the  following  year.  The  series  of  Cows  (B.  Nos.  1-8),  which  comes 
next,  shows  him  studying  these  good-natured  dreamers  from 
various  points  of  view,  in  order  to  represent  them  in  all  hghts  and 
in  all  positions. 

The  celebrated  canvas  entitled  The  Young  Bull  in  the  Hague 
Museum,  dated  1647,  was  formerly  over-praised.  "It  is  not  a 
picture,  but  a  large  study,"  says  Fromentin,  "  too  large  as  regards 
common  sense,  but  not  too  large  for  study  and  for  the  instruction 

'  L'Art  et  la  Nature,  p.  266. 
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p.    POTTER.       THE   BELLOWIXG   BULL. 
Buckingham  Palace.    (Phot.  Hanfstaeugl.) 


which  the  artist  obtained  from  it."  He  had  painted  much  before 
this,  and  many  better  pictures,  but  he  wished  to  understand  the 
requirements  and  the  difficulties  of  his  art  more  thoroughly  and 
painted  on  this  large  scale  with  this  object.  No  trickery  or 
subterfuge  could  then  be  possible.  His  picture  is  about  seven  feet 
by  ten.  The  composition  is  faulty :  the  junction  of  the  foreground 
and  the  distance  is  too  sudden  and  two  slightly  disguised  :  the 
animals  are  lifeless.  The  handling  of  the  subject  is  dry,  too 
detailed,  and  over-emphasized.  Eftort  is  visible,  so  that  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory  to  the  spectator,  but  to  the  artist  this  canvas 
meant  much.     Two  years  later,  he  repeated  the  subject  in  dimen- 
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sions  more  suitable  to  his  style.  In  his  Meadow  with  a  Bellowing 
Bull,  now  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he  painted  life-like  animals  in 
a  much  broader  way.  With  the  young  bull  shuddering  at  the 
approach  of  the  storm,  he  has  produced  not  only  a  picture,  but  a 
masterpiece.  Before  settling  finally  in  Amsterdam,  Paul  Potter, 
like  his  father,  led  a  wandering  hfe.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  because  he  found  difficulty  in  earning  his  living,  or  because  he 
was  in  search  of  more  interesting  studies  in  a  more  picturesque 
country.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1646,  we  find  him  at  Delft,  with 
his  name  on  the  list  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  In  1649,  his  name 
is  on  the  Guild  list  at  the  Hague,  so  that  he  was  then  in  the  very 
heart  of  scenery  which  was  likely  to  appeal  to  him.  The  resources 
and  the  charm  that  he  found  there  are  revealed  in  the  works  with 
which  they  inspired  him.  One  of  these,  entitled  Cattle  near  a  Farm 
House,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  is 
dated  1647,  and  the  fine  sketch  which  we  reproduce  from  Mr.  J.  P. 
Heseltine's  collection  served  for  his  study.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  he  was  able  to  get  into  so  small  a  canvas.  The  picture  is 
only  15  inches  by  18,  but  the  painting  of  the  figures,  the  animals 
and  the  landscape  is  perfect. 

There  is  the  same  quiet  impression  and  wealth  of  detail 
in  the  Cow  looking  at  its  Reflection  in  Water,  a  picture  dated 
the  following  year,  now  in  the  Hague  Museum.  In  the  heat 
of  a  summer  day  the  animals,  tempted  by  the  cool  water, 
are  drinking,  while  the  bathers  are  splashing  about.  In  the 
neighbouring  meadow  a  woman  is  milking  a  cow.  Some  sheep 
and  cows  are  lying  down  near  a  cottage.  To  the  left  the 
country  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  coming 
along  the  road  is  a  coach  with  six  horses,  preceded  by  two 
couriers.  In  the  distance,  Binkhorst  Castle  is  to  be  seen,  with  the 
village  of  Ryswick  and  the  outlines  of  Delft.  All  this  is 
depicted  with  wonderful  precision  under  a  clear,  limpid  light. 
The  touch  is  still  a  little  dry,  but  singularly  sure  and  skilful. 

On  looking  at  all  these  details,  one  realises  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  were  introduced,  and  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  artist  in  his  constant  communion  with  nature.  The  little 
incidents  he  witnessed  became  of  great  interest  to  him,  and 
the  list  of  scenes  which  tempted  him  is  a  long  one.  As  early 
as  1646  he  painted  First  Steps,  now  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich. 
Here  a  couple  of  peasants  are  represented  watching  with  delight 
the  first  uncertain  steps  of  their  child,  a  little  creature,  hampered 
by  its  clothes  and  staggering  with  the  attempt,  and  the  bright 
April  sun  is  shining  on  the  fresh  spring  verdure  of  the  country. 
In  another  picture,  now  in  Buckingham  Palace,  entitled  Boy 
carrying  off  a  Puppy,  we  see  the  child  with  the  puppy's  mother 
running  after  him,  snapping  at  his  legs.      Potter  must  certainly 
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have  been  present  at  the  scene  depicted  in  the  Rustic  Idyll 
in  the  Schwerin  Museum.  A  farm  girl,  tormented  by  her 
swain,  flings  the  milk  in  his  face  straight  from  the  udder  of 
the  cow,  to  the  great  amusement  of  a  passer-by,  who  holds 
his  sides  mth  laughing.  Some  of  the  scenes  he  witnesses  and 
depicts  are  more  risky.  .  .  . 

Living  as  he  did  with  peasants,  Paul  Potter  became  a  peasant 
with  them  and  was  not  easily  shocked.  He  never  aimed 
at  any  loftiness  of  style,  and  the  Holland  he  painted  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Arcadia.  He  was  rarely  tempted 
by  subjects  taken  from  fable,  though  such  pictures  were  much 
in  vogue  just  then.  His  chief  exception  was  OrpJteus  charming 
the  Animals,  dating  from  1650,  and  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum. 
The  various  animals  grouped  about  the  divine  singer — 
among  them  are  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  camel,  and  a  bear — are 
depicted  correctly  enough,  with  regard  to  attitude  and 
expression,  but  Orpheus  is  grotesque.  Potter  never  suc- 
ceeded in  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  nor  in  mythological 
subjects.  His  equestrian  portrait  of  Dirck  Tulp,  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  doctor,  who  appears  in  the  Anatomy  Lesson 
of  the  Six  collection,  and  his  Bear-Hunt,  in  the  Ryks  Museum, 
are  failures.  The  colour  is  hard  and  gaudy,  and  the  execution 
so  heavy  and  harsh  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  this  artist's 
hand.  The  Huntsman's  Life,  in  the  Hermitage,  although 
painted  during  his  last  years,  does  Potter  little  credit.  It 
is  divided  into  fourteen  parts,  and  in  some  of  the  episodes  his 
keen  observation  and  careful  drawing  can  be  traced,  but  others, 
such,  for  instance,  as  The  Huntsman's  Trial,  with  a  court 
of  justice,  presided  over  by  a  Hon,  assisted  by  an  elephant,  a 
bull,  a  wild  boar,  etc.,  are  of  doubtful  taste.  These  laborious 
jokes  and  poor  inventions  are  not  in  accordance  with  his  style, 
and  he  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  simpler  subjects.  His 
Horses  at  the  Door  of  an  Inn,  in  the  Louvre,  dates  from  the 
same  year  as  his  picture  of  The  Bull,  at  the  Hague,  and  is 
a  marvel  of  truth  and  poetry.  As  Fromentin  says,  "  It  is 
unique  in  its  sentiment  and  drawing,  in  its  mysterious  effect, 
its  beauty  of  tone,  and  in  its  delightful  and  clever  handling." 

Potter's  name  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  be  known,  and 
picture  lovers  were  looking  out  for  his  work.  Princess  Amelia 
de  Solms,  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  had  heard  much  of 
him  and  asked  for  a  picture.  He  at  once  set  to  work  and 
produced  T}ie  Farmyard,  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works. 
Its  date  is  1649,  and  it  was  in  the  Cassel  and  Malmaison 
galleries  before  it  Avas  placed  in  the  Hermitage,  where  it  is  now 
to  be  seen.  The  composition  is  easy  and  simple,  although  con- 
taining   many   details,    and   the   general   outline    charming.     The 
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foreground  might  gain  by  being  less  incumbered,  but  the  whole 
scene,  bathed  as  it  is  in  light,  is  of  dehghtful  simplicity.  The 
animals  appear  to  be  quite  at  home  and  living  on  good  terms 
with  the  peasants,  and  this  introduction  to  rural  industry,  with 
farm  people  and  animals  enlivening  the  scene,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
an  easy-going,  active,  and  happy  life.  There  are  women  washing 
and  mending,  a  farm  labourer  attending  to  his  work,  a  boy  defend- 
ing himself  from  a  dog,  goats,  sheep,  a  donkey,  fowls,  pigeons, 
horses  and  cows,  the  whole  constituting  an  amusing  medley. 
The  cow  which  has  given  the  picture  its  nickname  attracts  the 
eye  by  its  pose,  which  would  seem  objectionable,  if  one  did 
not  realize  that  the  artist  merely  wished  to  show  how  naturally 
the  beast  performed  a  necessary  function.  According  to 
Houbraken,  Amelia  de  Solms  was  told  that  it  was  highly  im- 
proper for  her  to  have  such  a  picture  constantly  before  her 
eyes.  The  Princess,  therefore,  requested  the  artist  to  take  it 
back,  whereupon  he  was  greatly  surprised  and  distressed. 

Potter  soon  found  consolation  for  this  rebuff  in  the  friend- 
liness which  he  met  with  elsewhere.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  at  the  Hague,  in  the  Nieuwe-Bierkade,  belonged  to  Van 
Goyen,  who  himself  occupied  the  next  house.  Near  them  lived  a 
contractor,  Claes  Balckeneynde,  who  was  master-carpenter  to  the 
town.  He  was  supposed  to  be  an  architect,  and  was  at  any  rate 
a  well-to-do  citizen  who  felt  his  own  importance.  Paul  Potter 
fell  in  love  with  his  elder  daughter,  Adriana,  and  wished  to 
marry  her,  but  the  father  at  jfirst  refused  his  consent,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  mesalliance  for  his  daughter  to  marry  an 
animal  painter. 

"  If  only  he  painted  people,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  but  he  paints  nothing  but  beasts  ! "  Potter's  increasing  fame, 
the  important  orders  he  received  from  wealthy  amateurs, 
particularly  from  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  often  visited 
him  in  his  studio,  finally  induced  Balckeneynde  to  change  his 
mind,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1650,  the  marriage  of  the  two 
young  people  took  place. 

Potter  continued  his  work,  and  this  was  the  most  fertile 
period  of  his  career.  He  was  more  inclined  to  simplicity  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  general  style 
became  broader  and  freer.  Formerly  he  inserted  as  many 
details  as  possible  in  his  pictures,  and  never  thought  he  could 
be  too  minute  in  depicting  them.  The  leaves  on  his  trees,  the 
veinings  of  his  plants,  and  the  hairs  on  his  animals  could  be 
counted  in  those  days.  Later  he  learnt  the  value  of  intelli- 
gent omission,  through  which  more  breadth  and  life  can  be 
given  to  the  execution.  Instead  of  dividing  the  spectator's 
attention,    he   learnt   to    concentrate   it  on   essentials.     He   paid 
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p.    POTTER.      COW  LOOKING   AT   ITS  REFLECTION    IN'    WATER. 
Hague  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


•  special  attention  to  the  general  effect,  and  to  the  frankness  of 
the  impression.  Two  or  three  cows  in  a  meadow  near  a  hedge 
seemed  to  him  now  subject  enough  for  a  picture.  His  tones 
were  fuller,  his  forms  more  expressive,  his  touch  freer,  and  the 
harmony  between  all  parts  of  the  picture  was  more  complete 
and  more  significant.  Far  from  tiring  of  such  elementary 
themes,  he  varied  them  and  put  new  life  into  them  with  never 
failing  conscientiousness.  Examples  of  his  Meadows  with  Animals, 
executed  between  1650  and  1653,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
European  collections,  in  the  Louvre,  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the 
Ryks  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Wallace  collection,  and 
in  the  collection  of  Count  von  Moltke,  of  Copenhagen. 

As  though  for  a  passing  fancy,  Potter  would  occasionally 
paint  a  landscape  in  which  figures  and  animals  had  but  a 
secondary  place.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  The  Woods 
of  the  Hague,  now  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  very  small 
figures  and  animals  just  seen  through  the  trees  in  the  damp, 
almost  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  wood.  There  is  water  every- 
where, and  the  air  appears  to  be  saturated  with  moisture. 

Paul  Potter's  fame  continued  to  increase,  and  he  had  many 
admirers  in  Amsterdam.  Dr.  Tulp,  who  had  already  given 
proofs  of  his  attachment,  persuaded  him  to  go  and  live  there,  and 
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accordingly,  in  1652,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Kalverstraat, 
near  the  Schapenmarkt  Square.  He  was  perhaps  induced  to  go 
there  partly  on  account  of  his  father,  who  required  help  from 
him.  During  the  last  years  of  the  latter 's  life  his  son  was 
obliged  to  supply  him  with  money,  and,  on  his  death,  he  buried 
him  in  the  Oude  Kerk.  Paul  Potter  had  one  child,  Pieter,  who 
was  born  at  the  Hague,  was  baptized  there  in  1651,  and  died  a 
month  later.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1653,  the  husband  and 
wife,  each  made  a  wiU,  leaving  their  little  fortune  to  each  other 
in  case  of  death.  In  the  will,  Adriana's  clothes  were  valued  at 
600  florins,  a  considerable  sum  at  that  time.  A  few  days  after 
this  will  a  little  daughter  was  born  to  them,  who  was  baptized 
in  January,  at  the  Oude  Kerk.  It  was  this  same  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  date  on  the  picture,  that  Potter  painted  one  of  his 
finest  masterpieces,  Resting  near  a  Barn,  the  gem  of  the 
Arenberg  collection.  Taking  some  of  the  features  he  had  used 
in  other  compositions,  he  grouped  them  now  in  a  more  har- 
monious and  expressive  way.  A  charming  group  is  formed  by 
a  peasant  woman  milking  a  cow,  and  a  young  mother  supporting 
the  tottering  footsteps  of  her  little  child  by  leading-strings. 
Everything  in  this  country  scene  is  radiant  with  the  bright  light 
of  a  sunny  afternoon.  A  goldfinch  is  singing,  perched  on  a 
neighbouring  tree,  and  in  the  foreground  a  butterfly  is  hovering 
over  the  flower-strewn  grass.  It  is  thought  that  this  exquisite 
work  is  one  of  the  last  that  Potter  painted.^  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year.  Potter's  health  became 
gradually  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1654. 

The  fine  portrait  of  him  by  Van  der  Heist,  in  the  Hague  Museum, 
is  dated  1654,  and  to  all  appearance  was  not  finished  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  half-length  portrait,  and  he  is  represented  seated 
before  his  easel,  on  which  is  a  canvas,  doomed  to  remain  blank. 
His  long,  curly  hair,  of  a  light  warm  colour,  frames  his  face,  which 
is  half  turned  towards  the  spectator.  The  pale  face,  with  its  duU 
white  complexion,  its  mild  expression  and  the  resignation  and 
sadness  of  the  features,  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
seen  it.  As  M.  Bredius  has  said:  "Van  der  Heist  has  painted 
more  important  portraits,  but  never  a  more  touching  one." 

Perhaps  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  the  fevers  so  fatal 
to  landscape  painters  had  preyed  on  the  weakly  but  ardent  and 
courageous  artist.  He  worked  to  the  very  end,  and  Houbraken 
tells  us,  on  the  evidence  of  his  nearest  friends,  that  he  was  never 
idle.  When  he  had  a  little  spare  time  he  would  note  down  in  his 
pocket  book,  as  he  walked  along,  things  that  interested  him,  and 

'We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  subject,  the  scenery,  the  type 
of  the  two  peasants  and  of  the  child,  and  even  the  handling  of  the  whole  picture  are 
all  very  similar  to  First  Steps,  now  at  Munich,  which  certainly  dates  from  1646. 
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p.    POTTER.      PASTURAGE. 
Dresden  Gallery.    (Phot.  Bruckmann.) 


he  did  his  engraving  in  the  evenings,  in  order  not  to  trespass  on  his 
hours  of  dayUght,  which  he  always  reserved  for  painting.  In  love 
with  nature,  as  he  had  always  been,  his  whole  fife  was  devoted  to 
its  study,  and  without  knowing  that  he  was  an  inventor,  he  created 
a  new  domain  in  art. 

Paul  Potter's  life  came  to  its  premature  end  just  when  Adrian 
van  de  Velde  began  his  artistic  career.  He,  too,'  belonged  to  one 
of  those  dynasties  of  painters  with  which  we  so  often  meet  in  the 
history  of  Art,  more  often,  perhaps,  in  Holland  than  anywhere 
else.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a  nail-maker  of  Antwerp,  who 
on  leaving  his  native  city  on  account  of  religious  persecution  went 
to  Rotterdam  with  his  son  Jan  van  de  Velde,  a  schoolmaster.  This 
son,  born  in  1569,  was  celebrated  for  his  bieautiful  handwriting,  and 
was  able  to  make  a  very  fair  position  for  himself  by  means  of  it, 
for  elegant  penmanship  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  art,  and  was 
sometimes  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  apprenticeship  of  a 
painter.  After  making  a  certain  fortune,  Jan  went  to  Haarlem  in 
1620  and  died  there  in  1623.  He  left  three  sons,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  in  a  most  creditable  way,  and  who  were  all  to  be  artists. 
We  have  seen  the  place  that  Esaias,  the  eldest,  took  among  the 
precursors  and  his  influence  upon  his  contemporaries.     The  second 
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p.    POTTER.      MEADOW  WITH  ANIMALS. 
(Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine'8  Collection.) 


son,  named  Jan,  like  his  father,  studied  engraving  under  Jacobus 
Matham  of  Haarlem.  Besides  a  fair  number  of  drawings,  which 
were  very  much  appreciated  in  his  time,  we  have  several  series 
of  his  plates  dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  series 
of  The  Months,  Tlie  Seasons ,  The  Four  Divisions  of  the  Day, 
The  Elements,  etc.,  are  the  most  interesting.  Some  of  these  are 
mere  studies  without  any  shading,  others,  such  as  Fire,  and  Night, 
are  very  full  plates,  giving  strong  contrasts,  intended  to  exhibit  the 
play  of  light.  In  these  landscapes  we  find  traces  of  the  same 
faults  as  in  those  of  the  Primitives,  a  compUcation  of  perspective 
and  an  accumulation  of  detail.  The  ease  and  spirit  of  the  execu- 
tion compensate,  however,  for  these  imperfections.  It  is  as  if  fresh 
sap  were  circulating  in  his  pictures,  and  the  expression  of  certain 
hidden  beauties  of  nature,  hitherto  unnoticed,  justifies  the  title  of 
Begiunculce  amoenissim.ee,  which  has  been  given  to  them.  The 
numerous  editions  which  have  been  published  is  a  proof  of  their 
success.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  artist's  life  was  a  very  precarious 
one,  and,  in  July  1641,  for  reasons  that  are  not  known,  he  left 
Haarlem,  and  went  to  Enkhuizen,  where  we  lose  trace  of  him. 

The  youngest  of  old  Jan  van  de  Velde's  sons,  Willem,  was  born 
at  Leyden.  Probably  the  father  married  a  second  time,  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  age  of  himself  and  his  brothers.  He  was 
born  in  1610.  He  had  two  sons,  and  the  elder  one,  also  named 
Willem,  painted  sea-pieces,  like  his  father.  The  younger  son, 
Adrian  (1635  ?-1672),  was  born  at  Amsterdam.      In  his  father's 
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house  he  only  met  artists.  It  seems  as  if  he  possessed  not  only  all 
the  requirements  of  a  calling  that  was  hereditary,  but  also  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  that  long  line  of  artists  of  which  his  family 
could  boast.  He  was  extremely  precocious,  and  his  brothers  and 
uncles  encouraged  him  in  his  first  attempts.  At  school  he  covered 
his  books  with  sketches,  and  we  are  told  that,  when  very  yoxmg,  he 
painted  a  milkmaid  on  the  panels  of  his  bed  with  his  brother 
Willem's  colours,  and  that  this  was  long  kept  by  the  family. 

His  father  had  to  go  to  England,  and  was  so  much  occupied  by 
a  commission  he  had  received  from  the  Admiralty  there  that  he 
could  do  no  more  for  Adrian  than  he  had  done  for  his  brothers. 
He  apprenticed  him  at  Haarlem  to  Jan  Wynants  who,  at  that 
time,  was  very  celebrated.  The  boy  had  probably  made  the  most 
of  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  his  father,  for,  on  seeing  the 
studies  he  brought  with  him,  Wynants'  wife  prophesied  that  the 
disciple  would  soon  go  further  than  his  master.  Instead  of  feeling 
the  least  jealousy,  the  latter  was  always  delighted  with  his  pupil's 
progress,  and  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  him  until  Adrian's 
death.  In  fact,  the  young  man  was  his  most  faithful 
collaborator.  Adrian  was  in  good  hands  with  Wynants,  and  in  this 
studio  he  met  Philips  Wouwerman.  They  became  firm  friends, 
although  Adrian  was  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  the  younger 
of  the  two.  Like  Van  de  Velde,  but  in  a  more  marked  degree, 
Wouwerman  had  caught  that  soft,  mellow  touch  pecuhar  to  their 
common  master.  In  spite  of  his  great  talent,  however,  this  gave  a 
certain  monotony  to  his  work  as  a  whole.  Owing  to  Wouwerman's 
age,  and  to  the  superiority  he  had  already  acquired,  he  was 
naturally  looked  up  to  by  his  young  friend,  who  became  a  sort  of 
pujpil  of  his.  Following  Wouwerman's  example,  instead  of  restrict- 
ing himself  to  landscape,  like  Wynants,  Adrian  extended  the  field 
of  his  studies.  In  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  Haarlem 
many  subjects  appealed  to  him,  and,  being  fond  of  nature,  it 
might  be  thought  that  circumstances  might  have  settled  his 
career  for  him.  Yet  it  appears  that  he  was  some  time  in  discover- 
ing his  natural  aptitudes.  Houbraken  tells  us  that  he  began 
with  religious  pictures,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  for  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Amsterdam,  a  picture  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
Appelmarkt  Church,  and  several  other  episodes  from  the  Bible, 
among  others  an  Annunciation  of  the  Firgiti.  The  choice  and  the 
number  of  these  subjects  point  to  study  of  a  special  kind,  and 
confirm  a  fact  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  doubt.  In 
the  biographical  notes  concerning  him,  now  in  the  collection  of 
M.  De  Vries  ^  we  see  that  the  baptism  of  Adrian  van  de  Velde's 
children,  the  burial  of  those  he  lost  and  also  his  own  burial,  took 
place  in  cemeteries  or  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

'  Biografisohe  Anteekeningen  ;  Amsterdam,  1886. 
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Several  of  Adrian's 
pictures,    and    the    ap- 
pearance     of      certain 
buildings  introduced  by 
him  into  his  paintings 
or   etchings,    give    the 
impression  that  he  had 
been  to  Italy.    None  of 
his  biographers  mention 
such  a  journey,  and  it 
seems  probable  that,  as 
the   subjects   borrowed 
from  Italian  scenery  are 
always  vague,  they  were 
merely  a  tribute  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  This 
would  account  for  the 
trace   of  certain    acad- 
emic tendencies  in  his 
pictures,    such    as    his 
partiality,   common    to 
his  contemporaries,  for 
ruins   and  for    biblical 
subjects.     In  his  large 
.  picture  The  Flight   of 

Jacob,  now  in  the  Wallace  collection,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  figures  and  countless  animals.  We  see,  too,  his  fondness  for 
mythological  subjects  in  his  picture  of  Mercury  and  Argus,  now  in 
the  Dutuit  collection,  a  reproduction  of  which  we  gi^  e. 

These  pictures  were  greatly  appreciated  and  well  paid  for, 
but  they  do  not  disclose  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Adrian's 
talent.  With  his  temperament  and  his  ease  in  handling  the  brush, 
he  always  acquits  himself  creditably  in  such  works,  but  we  very 
much  prefer  his  more  simple  themes,  in  which  he  was  inspired  by 
what  he  saw  and  by  the  models  that  he  found  around  him.  It  is  in 
such  pictures  that  his  true  value  is  evident,  and  if,  even  in  these 
simple  subjects,  he  mingles  something  idyllic,  it  is  never  through 
affectation  or  mannerism.  When  he  painted  the  agreeable  side  of 
pastoral  life,  he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  own  taste  and  talent. 
It  is  with  the  poetry  of  a  Dutch  Theocritus,  without  effort,  but  not 
without  grace,  that  he  depicts  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  under 
the  trees,  talking  together  by  the  side  of  the  spring  or  streamlet, 
or  entertaining  themselves  with  rustic  music,  while  their  flocks 
graze  near  them  or  drink  from  the  running  water. 

In  these  pastoral  scenes  the  figures  are  mere  accessories ;  they 
are  secondary  to  the  animals.     The  artist  was  well  acquainted  with 
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Ryks  Museum,     (Phot,  Hanfstaengl,) 
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the  structure  of  »the  latter  and  he  did  not  neglect  anything  which 
would  help  him  to  gain  further  knowledge.  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
portfolio  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  among  a  collection  of 
engravings,  either  by  or  after  Adrian,  we  came  across  three 
photographs,  representing  a  small  statue  of  a  cow  lying  down  in 
a  very  natural  attitude.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  three 
sides.  The  rectangular  pedestal  on  which  the  little  statue  stood 
bore  the  following  inscription  on  two  sides,  in  the  Dutch  characters 
of  that  date :  Adriaan  van  de  Velde  fecit  1659.  In  spite  of  our 
great  desire  to  find  some  trace  of  that  little  statue,  it  seemed 
impossible,  but  quite  recently  the  original  was  offered  to  the 
Louvre,  and,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  Custodian  of  modern 
sculpture,  M.  Andre  Michel,  it  was  bought,  and  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  Museum.  Such  little  models  must  have  been  invaluable 
not  only  to  the  painter  himself,  but  to  his  brother  artists,  who 
could  put  them  in  any  hght  and  make  use  of  them  for  their 
compositions. 

In  his  drawing  of  animals.  Van  de  Velde  never  perhaps  attained 
the  scientific  exactness  of  Paul  Potter,  but  he  has  more  ease 
and  spirit,  and  a  keener  and  more  varied  perception  of  hfe.  The 
facility  with  which  he  seized  upon  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the 
animal,  whether  moving  or  at  rest,  was  a  natural  gift  which  he 
developed  in  a  wonderful  way  by  study.  His  numerous  rough 
sketches  from  nature,  either  in  pencil  or  in  red  chalk,  are  both 
charming  and  truthful. 

The  grace  and  perfection  of  his  style  can  be  seen  in  his 
etchings.  Bartsch  estimates  that  there  were  about  twenty-two  of 
these  executed  between  1653  and  1670.  "There  is  nothing  to 
excel  them,"  he  says,  "  for  correctness  of  drawing,  for  truthfulness 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  animals  and  their  attitudes,  for  the 
exact  rendering  of  their  muscles  and  the  perfection  of  all  the 
most  minute  details.  .  .  .  The  drawing  is  excellent;  the  ground 
and  grass  are  done  with  a  full  point  and  are  in  admirable  taste." 
It  is  not  known  from  whom  Adrian  learnt  engraving,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  him,  as  his  style  is  never 
complex  and  his  skill  in  drawing  must  have  been  most  helpful.  In 
his  plates  everything  is  distinct  and  precise,  the  outlines  are 
indicated  with  perfect  exactness,  and  the  effect  is  emphasized 
by  a  few  strokes. 

Van  de  Velde's  studies  in  oil  are  perhaps  superior  to  his 
engravings.  In  the  picture  now  in  the  Rotterdam  Museum, 
dated  1658,  and  known  as  Landscape  and  Animals,  the  little 
yellowish-grey  cow  is  a  marvel,  as  far  as  ease  of  style  and  deUcacy 
of  colouring  are  concerned.  In  The  Farrier,  of  the  same  date, 
in  this  IMuseum,  the  dapple-grey  horse  is  just  as  remarkable. 
The  year   1658  was  the  artist's  most  fertile  time,  and  revealed 
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A.    VAN    DB   VELDE.       SUMMER  MORNING. 
Berlin  Museum.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


his  precocious  maturity.  In  the  National  Gallery  there  are  two 
excellent  pictures  of  his  dated  this  year.  One  of  these  entitled 
Tlie  Farm  gives  us  a  resume  of  rural  hfe,  with  its  cows,  a  woman 
milking  them,  pigs  wallowing  voluptuously  in  the  mire,  and  a 
cock  and  hens  pecking.  The  other  picture  is  that  of  a  corner 
of  a  meadow,  where,  under  a  blue  sky,  some  admirably  drawn 
sheep  are  browsing,  or  resting  on  the  grass,  and  the  young  herdsman 
in  charge  is  stretched  out  full  length  fast  asleep,  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  Another  canvas  of  this  date  is  now  in  the  Stadel 
Institute,  Frankfort.  Here  the  scenery  is  wilder  and  the  spot  more 
lonely.  It  is  entitled  In  a  Forest,  and  represents  some  stags  going 
along  a  path  to  a  pool.  Adrian  was  now  able,  with  extreme  ease 
of  composition,  to  paint  large  pictures  in  which  he  grouped! 
animals  and  figures  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 

Among  his  purely  rural  subjects  we  will  only  mention  his 
more  important  pictures.  His  Cows  in  a  Wood  is  in  Lady 
Wantage's  collection.  The  Flock  Returning  to  the  Village,. 
dated  1660,  is  in  the  INIunich  Pinakothek,  and  The  Summer 
Morning  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Adrian's  masterpiece  of 
this  kind,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
Dutch  school,  is  the  admirable  landscape  entitled  The  Farm, 
signed  and  dated  1666.  This  picture  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hope  collection,  and  has  recently  been  bought  for  the  Berlin 
Museum.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  it.     The  naturalness  of  effect,  the  correctness  and  grace  of  the 
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drawing,  both  with  regard  to  the  trees  and  the  figures  and 
animals,  the  dehghtful  harmony  of  colouring,  and  indeed  all  the 
perfections  of  the  art  of  painting  are,  in  this  case,  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  subject.  A  more  truthful  and  poetic  picture  could 
not  be  imagined  than  this  little  country  scene,  and  the  artist  has 
expressed  the  mildness  and  the  calm  of  a  summer  morning  with 
exquisite  charm  and  a  very  modern  sentiment. 

With  such  diversity  of  talent  Adrian  could  treat  all  subjects 
with  the  same  ease.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  and 
could  translate  faithfully  all  its  various  aspects.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  effects  in  his  pictures  are  somewhat  daring.  In  The 
Cottage,  dated  1671,  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  we  might 
criticise  certain  tones  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  general 
harmony,  and  in  The  Sunrise,  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  a  yellowish 
colour  in  part  of  the  sky  which  does  not  accord  well  with  the 
too  vivid  blue  of  the  rest.  But  these  slight  flaws  are  very  rare. 
Usually  he  is  exact,  and  his  work  natural  and  full  of  spirit,  while 
occasionally  he  has  new  ideas  which  are  as  happy  as  they  are 
original.  The  Stag  Hunt,  signed  and  dated  1666,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  kind.  In  1869  it  appeared  in  the  sale  of 
the  KouchelefF  Gallery,  and  in  1883  it  was  in  the  Narishkin 
collection.  Van  de  Velde's  versatility  in  this  picture  is  remark- 
able. In  the  most  spirited  way  he  represents  these  huntsmen 
and  fine  ladies  with  their  cavaliers  riding  at  full  speed  through 
the  forest  in  pursuit  of  the  animal  which  is  trying  to  escape  them, 
and  he  introduces  an  innovation  of  singular  daring  for  that 
period.  He  paints  his  forest  distinctly  green  at  a  time 
when  landscape  painters  seem  to  have  agreed  to  abolish  green 
from  their  palette.  Adrian,  in  the  boldness  of  his  sincerity, 
breaks  away  from  all  traditions  and  accepts  nothing  but 
the  teaching  of  nature.  With  a  veracity  which  we  do  not 
find  in  his  imitators,  he  shows  us  the  spring  tints  of  the  forest 
lighted  up  by  the  sun  in  all  their  delicacy  and  rich  diversity.  He 
paints  reeds,  ferns,  all  the  aquatic  plants  which  grow  around  a 
pool,  and  oak-leaves,  with  their  jagged  outline,  standing  out 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Not  content  with  drawing,  like  his 
brother  artists,  Adrian,  for  this  picture,  painted  from  nature.  He 
endeavoured  to  get  the  exact  tone,  and,  having  found  it,  his  work 
was  both  true  and  harmonious. 

Observant  of  the  constant  transformations  in  the  appearance 
of  the  scenery,  caused  by  the  changes  of  season,  Van  de  ^^elde 
often  depicts  winter  with  the  amusements  peculiar  to  Holland, 
showing  us  a  crowd  of  skaters  disporting  themselves  gaily  on 
frozen  canals,  under  the  bright  light  of  a  clear  sky.  Several  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  had  painted  this  subject  before  him  and, 
among   others,  his   uncle   Esaias,  A.    van   de   Venne,  A\-ercamp, 
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A.    VAN    DE   VELDE.        WINTER  PASTIMES. 
Dresden  Gallery.     (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


Van  Goyen,  and  Aart  van  der  Neer,  but  Adrian's  work  is  superior 
as  regards  true  effect  and  charm  of  execution.  His  figures  are 
not,  like  theirs,  mere  spots  more  or  less  happily  introduced  here 
and  there,  with  summary  indications  as  to  movement.  His 
people,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  are  painted  with  consummate 
skill,  and,  whether  skating  or  ghding  over  the  ice  in  sledges,  fishing 
or  playing  a  kind  of  game  of  bowls,  very  much  in  favour  in 
Holland  at  that  time,  their  attitudes  and  gestures  are  caught 
with  astonishing  truthfulness.  Although  there  are  many  of  these 
figures,  they  do  not  crowd  the  picture,  nor  do  they  detract  from 
the  impression  of  the  vast  stretch  of  space  around  them.  They 
augment  the  vividness  of  that  impression,  for,  whilst  there  is 
great  distinctness  in  the  bright  daylight,  as  regards  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  picture,  there  are  gradual  modifications  in 
drawing  and  in  colour  which  accentuate  the  idea  of  distance. 
The  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  painted  by  Adrian 
can  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  in  the  National  Gallery 
and  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  they  all  date  from  1668 
or  1669. 
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The  Frozen  Canal,  in  the  Louvre,  dated  1668,  is  a  gem, 
but  it  is  not  so  important  a  picture  as  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  various  Sea-pieces  and  BeacJies  by  Van  de  Velde  are 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  and  it  is  in  these  that  we  see  how 
great  was  bis  talent.  The  sea  attracted  him  from  his  early  days. 
When  he  was  at  Haarlem,  he  must  have  been  able  to  make 
many  studies  of  the  downs  around  that  town.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Scheveningen  especially  must  have  supplied  him  with 
subjects  to  his  taste,  which  he  reproduced  in  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  works.  The  picture  in  the  Cassel  Museum,  dated 
1658,  is  the  first,  we  believe,  in  which  he  treated  this  subject. 
It  is  amazing  to  think  that  he  was  scarcely  t\^enty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  painted  this  finished  work.  The  maturity  of  his 
talent  is  as  evident  as  the  freshness  of  the  impression.  Adrian 
returned  several  times  to  the  same  subject.  One  of  these 
pictures  is  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  collection.  The  Beach  at 
Sclieveningen,  which  depicts  the  Prince  of  Orange  driving  with  his 
suite,  is  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  Dutch  Beach  1665,  in  the  Hague 
Museum,  the  picture  is  animated  by  sailors  and  by  women  and 
children  resting  and  jplaying  on  the  sands.  IM.  Six  has  a 
charming  little  panel  signed  with  the  artist's  initials  A.  V.  V. 
Never  has  he  shown  such  spontaneity,  such  spirit  and  sureness  of 
touch  as  in  this  work,  which  must  have  been  painted  from  life. 
One  seems  to  feel  the  very  breeze  from  the  sea,  as  it  stirs  the 
waves,  bends  the  pale  grasses  and  blows  about  the  clothes  of  the 
people,  who  stand  gazing  at  the  scenery  from  the  downs.  The 
perfect  state  of  preservation  of  all  these  works  is  a  proof  of  the 
excellency  of  Adrian's  method,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  simple  one. 

The  variety  and  number  of  pictures  from  his  brush,  during  so 
short  a  life,  are  a  proof  of  his  industry.  Smith  gives  in  his 
catalogue  from  170  to  180  paintings,  without  reckoning  his  draw- 
ings and  etchings.  Besides  all  these  pictures  of  his  own,  his 
collaboration  with  the  principal  landscape  painters  of  his  time  gives 
him  an  absolutely  unique  place  in  the  Dutch  School.  Many 
artists  took  advantage  of  Adrian's  talent,  and  in  order  to  appreciate 
this  collaboration  at  its  true  value,  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  painters  of  real  ability.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  unhappy  effect  produced  in  Ruysdael's  picture  of  The  Forest, 
in  the  Louvre,  by  the  figures  so  unwarrantably  introduced  by 
Berchem.  Van  de  Velde's  good  taste  preserved  him  from  errors  of 
this  kind.  He  knew  what  figures  and  what  animals  were  suitable 
for  a  given  subject,  the  dimensions  to  give  them,  the  place  they 
must  occupy,  and  the  colour  they  required  in  order  to  accord 
with  the  general  harmony  or  make  an  effective  contrast.  On  this 
point  his  intuition  and  his  sense  of  fitness  were  irreproachable. 
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A.    VAN    DE   VELDE.        THE  ARTIST   AND    HIS  FAMILY   IS   THE   COUKTKY. 
Byks  Museum,     (Phot.  Hanfstacngl.) 


Among  the  landscape  painters  who  had  recourse  to  Van  de 
Velde  for  collaboration  were  the  following  :  J.  Ruysdael,  Hobbema, 
Ph.  de  Koninck,  J.  van  der  Hagen,  Verboom,  G.  Dubois,  J. 
Hackaert  and  F.  Moucheron.  Still  more  than  all  these  artists, 
Wynants  and  Van  der  Heyden  found  Van  de  Velde  ever  ready  with 
his  help,  and  Wynants  took  great  advantage  of  it  as  long  as 
his  pupil  lived.  Several  of  Wynants  more  elaborate  pictures  bear 
the  signature  of  both  artists,  among  them  being  the  landscapes  in 
the  Louvre  and  in  the  Hermitage.  Besides  these  there  are  no  less 
than  1 50  of  Wynants'  pictures  in  which  Adrian  collaborated.  He 
collaborated,  too,  with  Van  der  Heyden  in  more  than  100 
pictures,  and  never  did  two  artists  work  better  together.  Van 
der  Heyden's  absolute  correctness  is  well  known.  His  execution 
was  of  extreme  delicacy,  but  at  times  somewhat  cold  and  dry  in  its 
preciseness.  His  Views  of  Towns  would  certainly  not  be  so 
valuable  without  Adrian's  delightful  figures.  Van  de  Velde  gave 
life  to  the  Amsterdam  quays,  streets  and  squares  which  his  friend 
painted,  by  animating  them  with  figures.  Baron  Edmond 
Rothschild  has  a  little  masterpiece  by  Van  der  Heyden  representing 
the   portico   of  a   handsome   house,    and  Adrian,   with  his    usual 
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cleverness,  has  enlivened  the  somevv^hat  dull  tone  of  the  cold- 
looking  architecture  by  placing  two  little  pages,  dressed  in  red  to 
the  left,  leaning  on  the  balustrade.     The  effect  is  most  charming 

and  natural. 

There  is  no  evidence  showing  on  what  terms  Adrian  used  his 
brush  in  the  service  of  other  artists,  but  it  can  scarcely  have  been 

gratuitously,  or  the 
others  would  not  have 
ventured  to  take  up  so 
much  of  his  valuable 
time.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  have 
further  details  on  this 
subject.  His  terms 
were  probably  not  high 
and  those  who  had 
recourse  to  him  no 
doubt  found  it  to  their 
advantage,  for  they 
must  certainly  have 
obtained  more  for  their 
pictures  than  the  outlay 
cost  them. 

Houbraken,  who  ob- 
tained most  of  the  in- 
formation from  one  of 
Adrian's  daughters,  tells 
us  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  regular  habits, 
well  educated,  ex- 
tremely active,  and 
always  absorbed  in  his 
art.  When  quite  young,  he  wished  to  settle  down  and  have 
a  home  of  his  own,  and,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1657,  accom- 
panied by  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  been  living  untU  then, 
he  went  to  an  Amsterdam  notary  and  had  a  marriage  contract 
drawn  up  with  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  who  became  his  wife 
on  the  5th  of  April.  He  was  only  twenty-one  himself  and 
had  no  money.  He  owned  a  few  objects  of  art,  the  list  of 
which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved.  The  two  young 
people  were  evidently  devoted  to  each  other,  for  two  years 
later,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1659,  they  made  a  will,  each  leaving 
to  the  other  all  that  he  or  she  possessed.  Mention  is  made  in  this 
will  of  eight  volumes  of  "artistic  papers,"  which  were  probably 
engravings  and  drawings  belonging  to  Adrian.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  1669,  the  husband  and  wife  confirmed  the  provisions  of 
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W.    VAN  DE  VBLDE.       A  MARINE  PIECE. 
Louvre.     (Phot.  L6vy.) 


this  will.  They  were  at  that  time  living  on  the  Schapenmarkt, 
where  Paul  Potter  had  lived,  and  had  had  five  children,  three  of 
whom  had  died,  one  after  the  other,  at  an  early  age. 

With  his  regular  life  and  hard  work,  Adrian  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  save  a  little  money,  especially  as  his  collaboration  was 
always  in  demand,  but  A^an  Gool  and  Van  Eynden  tell  us  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  supporting  his  family  and  that,  in 
order  to  help  him,  his  wife  undertook  a  stocking  business. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  his  works  supplies 
us  with  more  reassuring  information.  We  refer  to  the  interesting 
picture  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  dated  1667,  which  is  supposefl  to 
be  a  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  country.  They  are 
both  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity.  To  the  left,  seated  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  a  servant  is  nursing  their  youngest  little  girl, 
whilst  Pieter,  then  about  nine,  is  holding  a  white  spaniel  by  a 
leash.  Near  them,  but  a  little  in  the  background,  a  ser\  ant  is 
arranging  the  harness  of  two  fine  dapple-grey  horses  attached 
to  a  char-a-bmics,  in  which  the  party  has  evidently  driven 
thither.  The  carriage,  the  servants,  and  the  costumes  seem  to 
indicate   a   somewhat   luxurious   style   of  living.     At    that   date. 
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1667,  Adrian  was  greatly  appreciated  by  his  brother  artists. 
His  talent  was  mature,  and  the  pubhc  liked  his  pictures.  With 
his  extreme  versatility,  he  was  able  to  acquit  himself  honourably 
of  the  various  tasks  entrusted  to  him  by  princes  and  rich 
amateurs  of  the  time.  But  happy  though  it  seemed,  his  life 
was  not  to  be  a  long  one,  for,  on  the  21st  January,  1672,  five  years 
after  painting  the  picture  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  the  artist  died 
prematurely,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  was  buried  at  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk,  and  his  works  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum,  dated 
iei70  and  1671,  prove  to  us  that  he  was  painting  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Most  of  the  important  European  collections  have  some  of 
Van  de  Velde's  pictures.  Very  much  in  dernand  during  his  life- 
titne,  their  price  has  continually  increased,  without  suffering  the 
fluctuations  usual  with  pictures  more  or  les^,  in  vogue.  His 
drawings, were  so  much  in  favour  during  his  lifetime  that,  instead 
of  merely  -using  them  for  his  studies,  he  endeavoured  to  sell 
them,  to  collectors.  Those  he  intended  for  sale  are  usually 
dpne  in  pen  and  ink  with  a  few  touches  of  Chinese  white  or 
red  chalk,  indicating  broadly  the  values  and  effects.  The  light 
touch,  the  ease  and  sureness  of  these  drawings  explain,  the 
favour  with  which  they  have  always  been  regarded.  We  very 
much  prefer  Van  de  Velde's  simple  sketches  from  nature, 
however,  to  these  compositions  intended  for  the  public.  In  the 
former,  his  figures  are  perhaps  merely  herdsmen  or  shepherdesses 
drawn  on  the  spot,  or  cattle  depicted  in  the  open  country  in 
their  most  natural  attitudes.  The  Fodor  Museum  is  very  rich 
in  these  sketches,  which  give  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  rare 
quahties  of  this  artist. 

Without  any  aflFectation  or  mannerism,  just  at  a  time  when 
subtleties  and  futilities  were  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  Dutch 
school,  Adrian  van  de  Velde  expressed  what  he  meant  simply, 
but  perfectly.  He  was  an  excellent  comrade,  modest,  a  great 
favourite,  and  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn.  There  is  scarcely 
a  more  interesting  personality  than  his,  and  his  premature  death 
gives  an  added  interest  to  his  simple  life  spent  in  the  love  of 
art  and  of  nature. 


IV. 


The  list  of  Dutch  landscape  painters  is  already  long,  but  it 
is  still  far  from  complete.  Before  speaking  of  Rembrandt,  we 
must  mention  some   of  the   more   eminent  of  those   artists  who, 
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by  showing  us  the  varied  aspects  of  their  country,  have 
given  us  a  clearer  idea  of  it.  Among  such  artists  are  the 
marine  painters. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Dutch  school,  the 
sea  had  a  considerable  place  in  the  works  of  its  artists.  This 
is  of  course  only  natural  taking  into  account  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  sea  was,  to  HoUand, 
an  enemy  that  had  to  be  fought  with  afresh  every  day.  When 
once  it  was  controlled-  by  the  tenacity  of  a  courageous  people, 
it  became,  at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  struggle  with  the  foreigner, 
the  safeguard  of  the  country's  independence,  while  after  the 
peace,  it  was  the  principal  element  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  By 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  painting  of  the  sea, 
the  Dutch  masters  created  a  new  branch  of  art  and  a  truly 
national  one.  The  bold  deeds  of  their  intrepid  sailors  of  that 
period,  as  depicted  by  these  artists,  recall  to  our  mind  the  glory 
which  they  won  when  fighting  for  the  common  welfare. 

The  first  attempt  to  represent  the  sea  itself,  without  any 
of  the  picturesque  or  dramatic  episodes  of  which  it  may  have 
been  the  theatre,  is  due  to  Julius  Porcellis,  a  Flemish  artist. 
In  his  pictures,  there  are  no  naval  combats,  shipwrecks  nor 
landing  of  great  personages,  &;c.  Julius  Porcellis  was  born  at 
Ghent,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became 
Dutch  by  taking  up  his  abode  in  Holland,  first  at  Rotterdam, 
then  at  Haarlem  from  1622  to  1628  and  finally  at  Soeterwoude, 
near  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1632.  In  his  two  pictures  in 
the  Stockholm  Museum,  Fishing  Boats  in  a  Strong  Breeze  and 
Boats  out  at  Sea,  and  also  in  The  Calm,  in  the  Oldenburg  Museum, 
a  greyish,  tranquil  sea,  or  a  threatening,  black  sea,  with  dense 
clouds  collecting  in  the  sky,  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
composition.  The  contrasts  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  sudden, 
but  the  water  is  most  natural  and  transparent. 

Simon  de  Vlieger,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Porcellis, 
shows  marked  progress.  In  the  first  place  he  was  absolutely 
Dutch,  as  he  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1601,  and  spent  all 
his  life  in  Holland.  In  1634,  we  find  his  name  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Delft.  At  the  beginning  of 
1638,  he  was  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  acquired  the  right  of 
citizenship  on  January  5th,  1643.  He  then  went  to  Weesp, 
where  in  1659  he  died.  Vlieger's  abilities  were  very  diverse. 
He  painted  subject  pictures  and  also  portraits ;  he  executed 
cartoons  for  tapestry  and  for  glass  windows,  and  drawings 
to  be  engraved  by  Pieter  Nolpe.  But  he  was  in  reality  a 
marine  painter,  and  it  was  by  him  that  this  special  branch  was 
finally  inaugurated.  Like  those  who  had  preceded  him,  he 
could,  when  necessary,  execute  the  official  orders  he  received. 
He  shows  to  the  best  advantage,   however,  in  the  more  simple 
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J.    VAN   DE  CAPBIJLE.       THE  REGATTA. 
Ryka  Museum,     (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


subjects  or  smaller  pictures,  such  as  A  Choppy  Sea,  in  the 
Hermitage,  dated  1624.  In  the  Antwerp  Museum,  there  is 
a  Seapiece  in  a  light  tone,  with  some  small  boats  very  well 
drawn,  while,  in  the  Wesselhoeft  collection,  at  Hamburg,  there  is 
the  Jetty  near  a  River ;  at  Stockholm,  Fishing  Boats  near  the 
Shore;  in  the  Hague  Museum,^  Beach,  Asiied  1643;  and  in 
the  Louvre,  A  View  of  Antwerp.  The  latter  is  almost  a 
monochrome,  with  a  dark  yet  luminous  sky.  The  city  is 
dominated  by  the  spires  of  Notre  Dame,  towering  over  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Scheldt.  In  this  picture,  as  in  several 
of  Cuyp's  and  Van  Goyen's  works,  the  outlines  of  the  sketch 
are  visible.  Vlieger's  drawing  was  excellent.  Willem  van  de 
Velde  the  elder,  although  some  ten  years  his  junior,  had  given 
him  lessons.  The  latter  has  left  very  few  pictures  and  they 
are  only  second  rate,  yet  he  drew  boats  of  all  kinds  very  cleverly 
and  his  abihty  in  that  line  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Dutch 
Admiralty  to  execute  on  panels  with  a  white  ground,  a  large 
number  of  drawings  representing  sea  fights.  Van  de  Velde's 
superiority  in  this  kind  of  work  was  such  that  Charles  II.  of 
England  offered  him  the  title  of  Painter  to  the  King,  with  a 
good  salary.  He  therefore  settled  in  this  country,  ^^^hen 
James  II.   came   to  the   throne,  he   invited   him   to   remain,  and 
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ABKT     VAN     DER     NEER.         MOONLIGHT. 
Dresden  Gallery.     (Phot.  Hanfstaeugl.) 


accordingly  he  lived  in  London  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  His  eldest  son,  Willem  the  younger,  Adrian's  brother, 
after  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  from  his  father, 
entered  Simon  de  Vlieger's  studio.  We  know  very  little  about 
his  early  work,  but  we  do  know  that  he  was  extremely  precocious. 
Two  of  his  pictures,  dated  1653,  are  in  the  Hermitage  and  Cassel 
Museums  and  exhibit  that  somewhat  dry  perfection,  peculiar 
to  all  his  works.  As  he  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1633,  he 
could  only  have  been  twenty  at  this  time. 

The  year  previously,  1652,  he  had  married  a  young  girl  of 
Weesp,  named  PieterneUe  Lemaire.  It  is  probable  that  Vlieger, 
who  was  then  Hving  in  this  town,  had  arranged  the  marriage,  but 
in  any  case  it  was  not  a  happy  one,  for,  according  to  all  accounts, 
Willem's  wife  caused  much  scandal  on  account  of  her  frivolous 
conduct.  All  this  could  not  have  lasted  very  long,  as,  according 
to  the  biographical  notes  collected  by  M.  de  ^'^ries,  we  find  that 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1656,  the  artist  married  again.  His 
second  wife  was  Magdaleentje  Walrafens,  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
who  was  twenty-one  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  artist's 
father  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Willem's  scrupulous  truthfulness  in  his  works  was  very  much 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  it  was  not  only  among 
painters  that  he  found  admirers.  Better  even  than  painters,  sailors 
could   testify  to  the  absolute  fidelity  of  his  representations,  from 
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a  technical  point  of  view.  The  Dutch  like  precision  in  all  things 
and,  as  they  are  familiar  with  everything  connected  with  the  sea, 
they  would  never  have  tolerated  any  erroneous  or  superficial 
treatment  of  that  subject.  Willem's  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  his  critics.  In  one  of  his  early 
works,  the  Seapiece  in  the  Cassel  Museum,  dated  1653,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  he  has  expressed  very  happily  the  im- 
pression given  by  that  absolute  calm  which  is  so  rare  on  the 
North  Sea.  Admirably  grouped  boats  lift  their  sails  high  in  the 
air  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  swells  them.  The  still  water 
reflects  them  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  softness  of  the  colour, 
the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  charm  of  that  light  which  tones 
down  the  outlines — everything,  in  this  exquisite  work,  bears 
witness  to  an  attentive  and  intelligent  study  of  nature. 

This  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  Van  de  Velde  preferred, 
and  he  repeated  it  with  great  success.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
Seascapes  of  the  National  Gallery ;  in  one  now  in  the  Munich 
Pinakothek ;  in  Calm  Waters  in  the  Hague  Museum ;  and  in 
several  pictures  in  the  Ryks  Museum.  He  excelled  equally  in 
the  more  stormy  aspects  of  the  sea,  peculiar  to  Holland.  In  the 
Louvre,  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  those  Breezes  which 
are  so  frequent  amongst  his  works.  The  correct  if  somewhat 
cold  execution  is  singularly  true  to  nature.  One  seems  to  feel 
the  pureness  of  the  fresh  air  blowing  through  space  and  causing 
the  boats  to  bend  over  the  greyish  waves.  It  makes  the  waves 
rise  higher  and  higher  and  drives  the  light  clouds  before  it 
until  they  float  away  or  vanish  into  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky. 
We  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  very  brilliant  about  this 
picture,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  one  might  pass  by  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  it.  Those  who  do  stop,  however  are  fascinated  by 
it,  and  it  certainly  gives  an  idea  of  the  artist's  correct,  and  at 
the  same  time  sober,  talent.  He  has  rarely  painted  storms,  and 
his  steady,  conscientious  temperament  does  not  seem  quite  suit- 
able for  tempests.  Nevertheless  he  has  occasionally  treated  them, 
and  always  with  the  same  truthfulness,  the  result  of  his  keen 
observation.  The  Bough  Weather  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek 
and  The  Tempest  of  the  National  Gallery  are  excellent  examples 
of  this  kind. 

Besides  the  purely  picturesque  aspects  of  the  sea  that  Van 
de  Velde  had  to  paint  for  collectors,  he  was  more  than  once 
commissioned  to  depict  some  of  the  most  glorious  feats  of  war 
of  the  Dutch  navy.  Associated  with  his  father  in  the  official 
mission  confided  to  the  latter  by  the  Admiralty,  he  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  these  nautical  expeditions  for  his  studies.  It 
is  said  that  De  Ruyter,  who  had  great  respect  for  him,  had  some 
of  the   cannons   of  the   Admiral's   boat   fired   specially  for  him. 
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This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  of  The  Cannon  Ball,  of  the  Van 
der  Hoop  collection.  Here  Van  de  Velde  represents  a  great  calm 
with  a  huge  war-ship,  whose  sails,  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  stand 
out  distinctly  amidst  the  thick  smoke  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  ship's  guns. 

After  the  departure  of  the  elder  Willem  for  England,  his  son 
kept  up  regular  intercourse  with  him.  King  Charles  II.,  on 
seeing  some  of  the  works  he  sent  to  his  father,  was  so  struck 
with  their  merit  that  he  wanted  to  engage  him  also  in  his 
service.  By  a  decree  issued  on  the  16th  of  February,  1675,  he 
granted  each  of  the  two  artists  an  annual  sum  equivalent  to 
about  £lOO.  From  that  time  the  younger  Willem  also  took  up 
his  abode  in  England.  -His  success,  both  at  Court  and  among 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy,  increased  continually.  His  works 
were  very  much  in  demand  and  high  prices  were  paid  for  them. 
There  are  many  of  his  pictures  now  in  St.  James's  Palace, 
Hampton  Court,  and  in  private  collections.  Among  the  most 
important  and  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  are  the  two 
Seapieces  belonging  respectively  to  Lord  Lindsay  and  to  the 
Wallace  collection.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are  such  that 
the  artist  has  been  able  to  give,  with  the  most  minute  exactness, 
every  detail  of  the  construction  and  tackle  of  the  numerous 
boats. 

Although  living  in  England,  Willem  returned  more  than 
once  to  his  own  country.  In  1686,  he  stayed  there  some  time, 
and,  during  the  visit,  he  painted  a  View  of  Amsterdam  taken 
from  the  Y,  for  the  Boatmen's  Corporation.  .This  picture  is  now 
in  the  Ryks  Museum,  and  is  the  largest  of  his  that  we  know, 
measuring  some  five  feet  nine  inches  by  ten  feet.  It  represents 
a  panorama  of  the  city  with  its  port,  its  docks,  and  its  principal 
buildings.  In  the  centre  is  the  merchant-ship,  returning  from 
one  of  its  first  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  being  welcomed 
back  by  salutes  from  the  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  City  yacht, 
magnificently  decorated,  is  advancing  to  meet  it.  The  more 
vivid  colouring  of  this  picture,  the  broader  and  more  animated 
handling  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  dimensions  and  with 
the  subject  treated.  Van  de  Velde  soon  went  back  to  England, 
and  James  II.,  on  his  accession,  continued  the  pension  granted 
by  his  predecessor.  He  therefore  went  on  with  his  work  for 
the  Admiralty,  and,  as  he  lived  at  Greenwich,  he  had  every 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  died  there  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1707,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  he  is  buried 
there. 

Although  most  of  Van  de  Velde's  works  are  in  England, 
there  are  a  fair  number  of  them  in  the  continental  museums. 
The  execution  of  his  pictures  is  usually  very  remarkable,  but  in 
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some  of  them  there  are  startUng  tones  of  colour  which  detract 
from  the  general  harmony.  In  IVie  Calm,  of  the  Rotterdam 
Museum,  the;  boats,  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  are  beautiful,  but 
the  clouds,  of  too  decided  a  pink,  are  a  somewhat  inharmonious 
contrast  to  the  ultramarine  of  the  sky.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
extreme  preciseness  of  Van  de  Velde's  touch  has  a  certain  dry- 
ness. -It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  impute  to  him  "the 
hardness  and  coldness  of  some  of  the  pictures  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  They  are  in  reality  the  work  of  one  of  his 
sons  who  was  named  after  him.  As  this  son  frequently  copied 
his ..  father's  works,  this  has  led  to  a  confusion  which  is  not 
flattering, to  the  father. 

W.iUem  van  de  ^^elde's  drawings  have  always  been  in  demand, 
and  they  cominand  fairly  high  prices.  Besides  these  drawings, 
which  forni  the  best  part  of  his  work,  there  are  those  which  he 
did  for  ,  the  purpose  i  of  the  official  work  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  and  their  number  proves  that  this  commission  was  no 
sinecure.  The  collection,  now  in  the  Rotterdam  Museum,  in- 
cludes at  least  624,  and  some  of  these  drawings  are  more  than 
nine  feet  in  length.  They  are  chiefly  sketches  of  naval 
battles  drawn  from  life,  or  pictures  of  the  various  ships.  Among 
the  latter  is  one  with  the  inscription :  Myn  gallyott  (my  boat). 
It  represents  the  boat,  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
artist  by  the  Admiralty,  for  taking  him  to  places  from  which 
he  could  see  the  episodes  he  intended  to  portray  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Hendrik  Dubbels  was  another  marine  painter.  He  was  less 
famous  than  Willem  van  de  Velde,  but  he  was  probably  a  pupil 
of  Vlieger.  Dubbels  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1620  or  1621, 
and  died  there  in  1696.  There  was  more  colour  in  his  pictures 
than  in  those  of  Van  de  Velde,  but  they  had  the  same  dehcacy 
and  a  more  dramatic  sense.  His  Shipwreck,  in  the  Stockholm 
Museum,  gives  a  foretaste  of  Joseph  A^ernet's  Tempests,  although 
he  makes  rather  too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  pathetic  episodes. 
The  Breeze,  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  with  its  foamy  waves, 
its  well-grouped  figures  and  boats,  is  not  so  stirring  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  It  is  luminous,  life- 
like, and  effective,  with  a  light  silvery  tone  that  is  extremely 
delicate.  Another  picture  which  has  the  same  qualities  is  The 
Beach,  in  Count  von  Moltke's  collection,  also  in  Copenhagen. 

Besides  these  seapieces  painted  by  specialists,  there  are  also 
others  by  landscape  painters,  ^^an  Goyen,  AUart  van  Everdingen, 
Salomon  and  Jacob  Ruysdael,  who,  with  their  broader  and 
freer  handhng,  show  a  more  elevated  sense  of  nature.  In 
England,  Willem  van  de  Velde  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  first  among  marine  painters.     It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however, 
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ABRT   VAN    DER  NBBB.        MORNING. 
Engraving  by  Cli.  Jacque  from  the  drawing  in  the  Louvre. 

that  he  had  a  rival,  about  whose  Hfe  M.  Bredius  gives  us 
some  valuable  information,  which  he  obtained  from  the  Dutch 
Records/  Jan  van  de  Cappelle  was  an  amateur  painter,  whose 
anain  occupation  was  the  care  of  the  important  dyeing  works 
which  together  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  Jan  was  born  in  1624  or  1625  at  Amsterdam. 
On  September  L2th,  1653,  he  married  Annetje  Jansd.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1666,  his  wife  "  being  ill  and  in  bed,"  they  both 
made  a  will,  leaving  to  each  other  the  half  of  the  fortune  of. 
which  they  could  dispose.  They  were  at  that  time  living  in 
Koestraat.  Thirteen  years  later,  on  the  third  of  September,  1679, 
Van  de  Cappelle,  then  a  widower,  "  ill  and  in  bed,  but  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,"  bequeathed  to  his  children  all  that 
he  had.  Besides  the  dye-works,  this  consisted  of  many  houses,, 
of  land,  gardens  and  securities,  whose  value,  either  in 
money  or  in  shares,  amounted  to  92,720  florins,  which  was^ 
considered  a  very  large  fortune  at  the  time.  Soon  after  this,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1679,  he  was  buried  at  the  Nieuwe  Kerk. 
The  inventory,  taken  at  his  death,  is  very  instructive,  and  the 
detailed  list  of  the  pictures,  drawings  and  engravings  left  by  him 
proves  both  the  importance  of  the  collection  and  the  correctness 
of  his  taste.  The  special  preference  of  Van  de  CappeUe  is  shown 
by  the  large  quantity  of  pictures  he  possessed  by  the  most 
celebrated   marine  painters    of  his   time.     There  were  works  by 

1  Oud-HoUand.     1892  ;  p.  26  and  133. 
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Cornells  \''room,  Willem  van  de  Velde  the  elder,  17  pictures  by 
Porcellis  and  no  less  than  12  by  VUeger,  500  drawings  and 
several  albums  of  studies. 

Occupied  very  much  at  first  by  the  management  of  the 
dyeing  works,  Jan  could  not  study  from  nature  as  often  as  he 
would  have  liked,  but  he  employed  his  leisure,  time  in  copying  the 
works  of  Porcellis  and  of  Vlieger.  The  inventory  also  mentions 
a  certain  number  of  these  copies,  chiefly  from  Vlieger.  If, 
therefore,  Van  de  Cappelle  were  not  the  pupil  of  the  latter,  he 
was  at  any  rate  influenced  by  him.  As  time  went  on,  impelled 
by  his  passion  for  painting,  he  arranged  to  have  more  leisure,  in 
order  to  learn  from  nature  what  she  alone  could  teach  him.  His 
progress  is  very  evident.  The  effects  of  light  and  shade  in 
calm  weather  chiefly  attracted  him,  and  consequently  he  excelled  in 
depicting  them.  One  of  his  best  works,  dated  1649,  is  Tranquil 
water  near  a  Sea-port,  now  in  the  Hermitage,  a  picture  which 
was  believed  for  a  long  time  to  be  by  Rembrandt.  Van  de 
Cappelle  was  one  of  the  latter's  friends.  Rembrandt  painted 
his  portrait,  and  he  owned  an  Ecce  Homo  in  flat  tints  by  the 
great  artist,  a  small  landscape,  a  Christ's  head,  a  study  of  his 
father,  some  etchings,  280  drawings,  among  which  were  a  number 
of  landscape  studies,  and  a  series  of  135  sketches  of  woman  and 
child  life.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  remarkable  collection,  and  he 
had  probably  acquired  it  at  the  sale  in  1656,  after  the  great 
artist's  troubles. 

The  study  of  light  and  shade,  at  that  time  very  general  in  the 
Dutch  school,  acquired  a  strongly  individual  character  in  Van  de 
CappeUe's  work.  He  did  not,  like  his  brother  artists,  give  a  large 
space  to  the  shade,  with  boldly  accentuated  contrasts  between  the 
•  values,^  but  looked  for  the  mystery  in  the  light  itself.  Half  veiled 
by  light  clouds,  the  sun  diffuses  its  brightness  everywhere,  so  that 
the  slightest  things  become,  as  it  were,  impregnated  and  trans- 
figured. The  effects  of  transparent  mist  in  the  still  air  are 
peculiar  to  Holland,  and  lend  to  the  sea,  when  it  is  quiet  under 
a  tranquil  sky,  a  sort  of  idealistic  poetry,  which  this  artist 
endeavoured  to  express.  Without  violent  contrasts,  and  even 
without  any  great,  effort  to  vary  his  compositions,  he  rendered 
them  fascinating.  The  perspective  is  delicately  but  faultlessly 
indicated  by  almost  imperceptible  transitions  leading  to  the 
distances  which  are  lost  to  sight  in  a  radiant  mirage ;  every- 
thing is  calm,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  water, 
which  reflects  the  gilded  whiteness  of  the  motionless  sails.  The 
impression  of  immensity  and  of  quiet  splendour  which  emanates 
from  this  serene  atmosphere  is  the  real  characteristic  of  Van  de 
CappeUe's  talent.  In  all  his  best  works,  such  as  those  now  in 
the  Ryks  Museum,  in  BerHn,  in  Baron   von   Carstanjen's  collec- 
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tion,  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  the  collections  of  Lord 
Lindsay,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  Mr.  Ch.  Creys,  there  are 
qualities  of  deep  poetry.  Besides  these  Seapieces,  this  artist  also 
painted  a  few  Winter  Effects,  but,  although  remarkable,  these  have 
not  the  same  originality.  They  remind  one  of  similar  works  by 
Esaias  van  de  Velde,  Avercamp,  and  Aert  van  der  Neer, 
specimens  of  which  Van  de  Cappelle  possessed  in  his  collection. 

With  the  artists  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  brilliant  period  of 
marine  painting,  considered  as  a  special  branch  of  art,  died  away, 
and  was  followed  by  a  rapid  and  decided  decadence.  Ludolf 
Bakhuisen  (1631-1708),  who  at  the  time  was  quite  as  famous  as  all 
these  artists,  was  the  first  of  the  decadents,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Everdingen  and  of  Dubbels.  His  touch  was  sure  and  his  execution 
irreproachable.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  technical 
details  of  his  profession,  and  his  scrupulous  accuracy  is  just  what 
ought  to  have  delighted  his  contemporaries.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  his  pictures,  however,  all  this  acquired  science  had  little 
effect.  For  all  his  faultless  accuracy,  Bakhuisen  is  dry,  cold,  and 
often  startling  in  his  colour.  The  water  he  paints  has  the  brilliancy 
of  polished  metal  and  also  its  rigidity.  He  had  commenced  as  a 
clerk  and  writer  in  an  office,  but  he  was  a  painter  all  his  life, 
as  well  as  a  punctual  man  of  business.  Each  day  he  accomplished 
the  task  he  set  himself,  but  he  took  about  as  much  interest  in  his 
work  as  we  are  apt  to  take-in  his  pictures. 

The  sheets  of  water,  which  cover  immense  stretches  of  country 
in  the  lowlands  of  Holland,  have  more  than  once  tempted  the  brush 
of  landscape  painters.  Van  Goyen  and  Salomon  Ruysdael,  among 
others,  depicted  in  some  of  their  best  works  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  aU  this  water,  while  Aert  van  der  Neer  (1604-1677),  a  painter  of 
rare  talent,  made  it  the  exclusive  subject  of  his  pictures.  As  a 
rule  the  space  occupied  by  the  dry  land  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  strip,  which,  whilst  separating  the  vast  expanse  of  sky 
and  of  water,  gradually  diminishes  until  it  disappears  in 
the  horizon.  With  such  elementary  simplicity  of  subject,  the 
interest  is  concentrated  in  the  movement  of  the  sky  and  in  the 
water  which  reflects  it.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions.  Van  der  Neer 
succeeds  in  obtaining  very  poetidal .  compositions,  varied  by 
effects  of  light  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  picturesque 
details — trees,  villages,  boats,  figures,  or  animals — which  he 
introduces.  The  observation  contained  in  Maitres  dautrefois 
seems  to  be  specially  appHcable  to  him  : 

"  Every  Dutch  painting,"  says  Fromentin,  "  is  concave ;  I  mean 
that  it  is  composed  of  curves  drawn  around  a  point  determined  by 
the  interest.  It  is  composed  of  circular  shadows  around  a 
dominating  light.  The  point  of  interest  is  drawn,  coloured,  and 
shines  like  an  orb.     It  has  a  solid  foundation,  a  top  that  disappears, 
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and  rounded  comers  converging  to  the  centre.  Consequently,  it  is 
of  considerable  depth,  and  the  distance  seems  great  between  the  eye 
and  the  objects  that  are  reproduced.  No  painting  carries  us  along 
more  surely  from  the  foreground  to  the  background,  from  the  frame 
to  the  horizon.  One  lives  in  it,  moves  in  it,  looks  down  and  up, 
and  is  inclined  to  scan  the  sky.  Everything  lends  itself  to  this 
illusion,  the  perspective  of  the  sky,  the  perfect  harmony  of  colour 
and  values  with  the 
perspective  in  which 
the  object  is  placed." 
Such  is  the  subject 
treated  most  frequently 
by  Van  der  Neer.  His 
numerous  pictures,  in 
the  various  European 
galleries — and  there  are 
some  in  the  BerUn, 
Stockholm,  Brunswick, 
Brussels  and  Hermit- 
age Museums — can  be 
recognised  from  afar. 
In  the  latter  collection 
there  are  no  less  than 
nine.  His  works  in 
England  should  be  seen 
in  order  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  his  merit,  as 
the  English  have  long 
been  collecting  his  pic- 
tures. One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is 
The    Sunset,     in     the  _ 

National  Gallery,  which 

appears  to  be  one  of  his  masterpieces.  The  composition,  the 
effect,  the  colour — everything  here,  is  excellent.  The  signature  of 
Cuyp,  inscribed  on  the  brass  pail  of  one  of  the  figures  that  this 
artist  painted,  shows  the  value  that  Van  der  Neer  himself  set  on 
this  picture,  since  he  had  recourse  to  so  illustrious  a  collaborator. 
One  recognises  in  this  beautiful  work  the  maturity  of  the  master, 
in  whom  constant  observation  and  study  of  nature  had  developed 
such  various  gifts.  Van  der  Neer  did  not  commence  painting  until 
very  late.  His  first  pictures  date  from  1636  to  1638,  and  as  he 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1604,  he  was  then  32  to  34  years  of 
age.  In  his  youth,  Houbraken  tells  us,  he  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Lords  of  Arkell,  and  the  whole  of  his  hfe  he  was  poor.  As  he 
did  not  earn  sufficient  money  by  painting,  he  became  an  inn-keeper, 
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but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed   any  better,  and,  like  many  other 
Dutch  artists,  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

Van  der  Neer,  hke  Avercamp,  also  painted  a  number  of  Whiter 
Effects,  animated  by  a  crowd  of  people  amusing  themselves  in 
various  ways  on  the  ice,  and  one  of  his  best  works  of  this  kind  is 
2'he  Frozen  Canal,  in  the  Wallace  collection.  The  people  in  this 
picture  are  surprised  by  a  snow  storm,  the  gust  of  which  stings 
their  faces.  They  are  obliged  to  fight  against  the  wind,  and,  covered 
with  snow-flakes,  they  are  hurrying  home.  Remarkable  as  these 
paintings  are,  the  artist  had  some  difficulty  in  rendering  the 
fuU  light  of  day.  Like  the  night  birds,  he  felt  somewhat  out 
of  his  element  in  it  himself,  and  what  he  preferred  were  the  few 
minutes  of  twilight,  in  which  the  vigorous  outlines  of  the  land 
and  of  the  trees  stand  out  strongly  against  the  gold  of  the 
setting  sun,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  already  invaded 
by  the  shadows,  the  details  mingle  and  gradually  fade  away.  The 
sky  alone  preserves  its  brilliancy,  and  the  clouds,  gathered  together 
after  their  great  combat,  break  and  disappear,  forming  a  kind  of 
halo  round  the  radiant  disc  of  the  sun  which  is  just  sinking  behind 
the  horizon. 

Fascinated  by  such  sights,  whose  majesty  increased  with  the 
decline  of  daylight.  Van  der  Neer  would  frequently  stay  out  until 
nightfall.  The  little  windows  of  the  scattered  dwellings  were 
gradually  lighted  up  ;  the  chimneys  began  to  smoke  in  preparation 
for  the  evening  meal ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  sky,  the  twinkling  stars 
would  appear  one  after  the  other.  But  there  the  artist  remained, 
lost  in  contemplation.  Forgetful  of  time,  he  would  stay  out 
noting  the  fleeting  impressions  of  every  minute,  and  the  following 
day,  in  his  wretched  studio,  he  would  translate  the  mystery  and 
the  solemn  calm  by  one  of  those  Night  Effects  of  which  the 
Louvre  has  so  fine  an  example.  It  is  entitled  A  Village  Street  by 
Moonlight  and  is  full  of  transparent  shadows,  strange  lights  and 
mysterious  depths.  Van  der  Neer's  drawings  justify  and  explain 
his  superiority.  They  show  an  admirable  comprehension  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  most  delicate  variations  of  light  rendered 
with  great  accuracy  and  sureness  of  touch. 

The  landscape  painters  were  not  the  only  artists  tempted  by 
the  various  aspects  of  Dutch  scenery.  There  were  others  still 
more  curious  and  more  sensitive  to  all  its  picturesque  beauties. 
These  artists  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  leaving  their  usual 
kind  of  work  in  order  to  apply  their  talent  to  very  different 
tasks.  The  two  Ostades  belong  to  this  category.  They  were 
natives  of  Haarlem,  and  they  lived  and  died  there.  The  elder 
brother,  Adrian,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals  and  later  was 
greatly  influenced  by  A.  Brouwer,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
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J.    VAN   DER  HEYDEN.        DUTCH   CANAL. 
Ryks  Museum,     (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


the  painting  of  smoking  taverns  and  the  simple  homes  of  peasants 
and  middle-class  folk.  Isaak  van  Ostade  (1621-1649),  after 
receiving  lessons  from  this  brother,  began  by  painting  the  same 
subjects,  but  he  did  not  restrict  himself  to  so  narrow  a  groove. 
His  drinkers  left  their  smoky  dens  to  breathe  fresh  air  out  of 
doors.  We  have  pictures  of  them,  seated  at  table  under  some 
trellis-work,  near  a  clump  of  trees  which  shade  their  rustic  inn. 
We  see  them  talking,  loitering  about,  listening  to  the  doubtful 
harmony  of  some  chance  musician — all  within  sight  of  the  familiar 
horizon  of  the  village,  with  its  poor  little  cottages  grouped  here 
and  there  under  kindly  skies  and  half  hidden  by  the  trees. 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  such  attempts,  and  becoming  more 
attracted  by  the  country,  the  young  artist  gradually  gave  it  a 
larger  place  in  his  works.  Of  the  four  seasons,  the  winter  appealed 
most  to  him,  with  its  melancholy  aspects,  its  bare  trees  and  the 
snow  which  covered  the  vast  plains  as  with  a  shroud.  He  treated 
this  subject  frequently  and  always  with  success.  The  Museums 
of  Antwerp,  Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  the  National  Gallery 
have  choice  examples  of  such  pictures.  With  slight  variations, 
he  has  also  reproduced  the  subject  of  The  Frozen  Canal,  in  the 
Louvre,  which  represents  the  close  of  a  fine  winter  flay  and   an 
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immense  stretch  of  ice,  on  which  a  number  of  people  are  disporting 
themselves.  The  snow  in  the  foreground  is  dirty  and  thawing. 
The  reddish  preparation  is  certainly  too  apparent  in  the  foreground, 
but  the  sky,  in  which  the  pink  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  can  be 
seen,  and  the  distances,  bathed  in  mist,  have  the  neutral, 
indescribable  tone  to  be  seen  at  the  close  of  a  wintry  day  in  the 
country. 

Another  Haarlem  painter.  Philips  Wouwerman  (1614-1668),  is 
known  by  his  too  numerous  pictures  representing  Battles,  Sfdr- 
ynishes,  Hunting-parties,  Cavalcades  and  Riding-school  scenes.  His 
somewhat  commonplace  imagination  has  full  scope  in  such  subjects. 
Now  and  then  he  abandoned  his  usual,  monotonous  style,  and 
painted  a  few  landscapes,  with  more  real  and  original  feeling  than 
he  put  into  his  other  works.  Among  such  pictures  are  The  Thunes, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Jan  Wynants,  who  after  Frans  Hals  was 
also  his  professor.  He  also  gives  us  some  Winter  Effects.  The 
picture  of  his,  lately  in  M.  R.  Kann's  collection,  proves  that  he  did 
really  individual  work,  and  that  it  was  inspired  by  nature.  The 
country  is  buried  under  the  snow,  and  a  faint  smoke  is  rising  from 
the  chimneys  of  the  wretched  huts  into  the  air,  which  is  still  laden 
with  hoar-frost.  In  this  picture  one  feels  that  the  impression  is  more 
sincere,  for  the  artist  succeeds  in  communicating  to  us  an  emotion 
to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  his  works.  It  is  one  of  rare 
perfection  and  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tions which  prepared  its  way,  the  Dutch  School,  so  late  in  coming 
to  perfection,  had  not,  and  could  not  have  had,  any  other  objecti\'e 
than  that  of  "  giving  the  portrait  of  Holland."  This  it  certainly 
has  done  most  faithfully  and  completely.  It  has  not  only  given  us 
life-like  pictures  of  its  sky,  its  sea,  its  low  plains  and  its  downs,  but 
there  have  been  special  painters  for  its  cities.  Such  artists  depict 
for  us  the  squares,  the  narrow  streets,  the  massive  buildings  and  the 
houses,  almost  always  alike,  along  the  banks  of  its  sUent  canals.  Job 
Berkheyde  (1630-1693)  and  Gerrit  Berkheyde  (1638-1698)  give  us 
true,  but  somewhat  monotonous,  views  of  Haarlem  and  of  Amster- 
dam in  a  wan  light.  Jan  van  der  Heyden  (1637-1712)  gives  us 
some  smaller  pictures  of  these  cities  at  about  the  same  date,  but 
his  views  are  enlivened  by  the  charming  figures  contributed  by 
Adrian  van  de  A^elde.  Never  was  any  collaboration  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  these  two  artists,  who,  with  the  same 
perfection  in  their  respectixe  branches,  seemed  to  complete  each 
other's  work. 

The  painting  of  interiors,  more  particularly  of  churches,  has 
also  been  a  special  branch  of  art  in  Holland.  Saenredam  (1597- 
1665)  was  the  pioneer,  and  after  him  came  Houckgeest  and 
Hendrik  v*i  Vliet.      Emanuel  de  Witte  (1607-1692)  was  one  of 
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the  most  celebrated  of  this  group  of  painters.  We  are  of  course 
only  mentioning  the  best  known  names.  Church  Interiors  were  the 
most  frequent  subjects  for  these  artists,  and  we  all  know  their 
pictures  with  the  bare  walls,  the  white  piUars  on  which  pale  sun- 
beams play,  and  the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  of  the  building,  which 
more  often  than  not  is  closed.  A  few  rare  visitors  are  seen,  either 
passing  along  indiffer- 
ently or  satisfying  their 
curiosity  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  coats  of 
arms  or  the  memorial 
tablets  on  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  there  are 
grave-diggers  taking  up 
the  flags  to  open  a 
tomb :  but  the  inevit- 
able sadness  and  uni- 
formity of  such  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  their 
similarity,  are  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  painted  them. 

The  Dutch  artists 
who  depicted  the  so- 
ciety of  their  times  are 
just  as  exact  in  the 
pictures  they  give  us 
of  the  homes  in  which 
they  introduce  us  to 
their  models.  With 
them  we  enter  dwell- 
ings of  all  kinds :  homes 

of  respectable  or  doubtful  people,  of  the  middle  class  and  of  pat- 
ricians, of  the  very  poor,  the  well-to-do,  and  the  wealthy.  There 
is  very  little  place  given  to  nature  in  such  pictures.  A  corner  of 
the  garden,  perhaps,  a  court-yard  enclosed  between  high  walls,  or  a 
canal  seen  through  an  open  door,  are  all  that  such  artists  as  Steen, 
Metsu,  Ter-Borch,  and  many  others  give  us  when  depicting  the 
every-day  life  of  the  citizens.  One  artist  among  those  we  have 
mentioned  has  left  us  a  few  landscapes.  We  refer  to  Jan  Vermeer 
of  Delft,  who  was  practically  unknown  until  Burger  first 
drew  attention  to  his  work.  Vermeer  is  chiefly  known  now 
as  a  painter  of  imaginative  pictures,  and  M.  Bredius,  the 
indefatigable  investigator,  has  recently  told  us  of  his  poverty  and 
hard    hfe.     We   all    know   the    piquant   charm    and    the   strong 
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colouring  of  the  interiors,  in  which  he  shows  us  his  models; 
housewives,  painters,  musicians,  savants,  and  lace-makers,  all  busy 
with  their  various  occupations.  With  TJie  Coquette,  in  the 
Brunswick  Museum,  we  are  introduced  to  some  more  doubtful 
characters,  and  in  his  large  picture  of  The  GambliiT^  Hell,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  we  descend  a  few  steps  lower  into  the  world 
of  adventurers  and  loose  men  and  women.  These  various  works 
are  remarkable,  and  very  original  in  their  colour.  Vermeer,  as 
a  landscape  painter,  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  painter  of 
imaginary  episodes.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
subject,  his  Street  in  Delft,  now  belonging  to  M.  Six,  is  a 
marvel  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  It  is  simply  a  narrow 
street  in  front  of  a  red  brick  house,  with  the  gabled  front 
standing  out  against  the  sky,  but  the  harmony  of  this  humble 
motive  is  so  familiar  and  so  expressive  that  in  this  unpreten- 
tious picture  the  artist  gives  us  a  typical  resume  of  the  tranquil 
aspect  of  the  httle  Dutch  towns  in  their  desolation  and  their 
silence.  The  View  of  Delft  from  the  Rotterdam  Canal,  in 
the  Hague  Museum,  is  more  important  and  shows  us  better 
still  this  artist's  rare  qualities.  It  attracts  attention,  among  all 
the  pictures  near  it,  by  its  luminous  brightness,  its  strength  and 
its  modernity,  features  which  no  other  picture  in  this  school 
possesses  in  an  equal  degree.  By  the  side  of  this  View  of 
Delft,  with  its  strong  colour-scheme,  all  the  others  seem  dull 
and  lifeless.  The  sky  of  intense  blue,  the  white  clouds,  the  clear 
water,  the  gleaming  beach,  the  gilded  or  dark  walls,  the  roofs 
of  blue  slate  or  of  red  tiles,  all  these  fuU,  vibrating  tones,  which 
separately  would  seem  excessively  daring,  blend  with  each  other 
and  mingle  in  a  harmony  that  is  both  brilliant  and  delicate.  It 
is  a  veritable  feast  for  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  each  time  that 
one  sees  it  it  is  a  new  wonder.  Such  a  subject,  absolutely 
devoid  of  literary  interest,  is  only  of  value  on  account  of  its 
powerful  handhng.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  appeal  to  us 
so  strongly,  without  the  least  vestige  of  any  idea  being  con- 
nected with  it,  but  the  fact  that  the  artist  should  have  seen 
so  clearly  and  have  painted  so  truthfully  proves  his  true 
value. 

In  spite  of  his  ability,  Vermeer  had  difficulty  in  selling  his 
pictures  even  for  low  prices,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  poverty, 
with  constant  anxiety  caused  by  his  debts.  He  was  born  at 
Delft  on  the  31st  of  October,  1632,  and  he  scarcely  ever  moved 
from  the  little  town  over  which,  in  spite  of  its  peaceful  aspect, 
such  tragic  memories  hover.  The  murder  of  William  of  Orange 
took  place  there,  and  also  the  terrible  explosion  in  which  Carel 
Fabritius,  Vermeer 's  professor,  M^as  a  victim  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1654.      Poor  as  he  always  was,  the   artist  had  nothing 
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REMBRANDT.       VIEW  OF  OMVAL. 
Etching. 


for  which  to  thank  Fate.  When  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1675,  his  widow  was  obhged  to  sell  some  of  his 
pictures  at  a  ridiculous  price  in  order  to  pay  a  baker's  bill.  It 
is  believed  that  one  of  his  best  works  was  included  in  that  sale, 
the  one  now  in  Count  Czernin's  collection,  in  which  the  artist 
is  represented  painting  in  his  studio.  Twenty-six  other  pictures 
by  Vermeer  were  placed  with  a  curiosity  dealer  in  Haarlem 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Vermeer's  name, 
as  we  see,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  mart5rrs,  a  list 
which  would  include  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  the  Dutch  School. 


V 


Great  as  may  have  been  the  talent  of  the  landscape  painters 
of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
their  special  branches  were  rather  restricted.     The  aspect  of  the 
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sea  and  of  the  Dutch  towns  which  they  depicted  certainly  had 
many  picturesque  quahties,  but,  by  keeping  to  these  subjects, 
they  ran  the  risk  of  wearying  themselves  by  perpetual  repetition 
and  of  failing  to  find  sufficient  fresh  interest.  Artists  with 
higher  aims,  who  are  masters  of  all  phases  of  their  art,  are  better 
able  to  appeal  to  us  and  to  make  a  greater  impression  upon  us. 

Like  most  of  the  great  artists,  when  Rembrandt  (1607-1669) 
began  landscape  painting  he  conferred  upon  his  pictures  the 
stamp  of  his  own  originality  and  genius.  His  life  is  so  well 
known  that  we  need  only  give  the  main  lines  of  it.  He  was 
born  at  Leyden,  and  was  the  fifth  of  the  six  children  of  a  fairly 
well-to-do  miller,  Harmen  Gerritsz  van  Rijn,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education.  The  young  man  was  not  very  studious,  and 
at  an  early  age  his  taste  for  painting  was  so  marked  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Jacob  van  Swanenburch  of  Leyden  for  three 
years.  He  then  went  to  Amsterdam  to  Pieter  Lastman,  one  of 
the  Italianizers.  During  the  short  time  his  pupil  was  with  him, 
Lastman  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  him  that  it  was 
not  until  much  later  that  Rembrandt  succeeded  in  liberating 
himself  from  it.  It  was  with  Lastman  that  he  acquired  the  taste 
for  the  so-called  academic  style  and  for  the  strange  equipments 
and  the  Orientalism  which  we  find  in  his  early  works.  On 
returning  to  Leyden,  the  young  man  was  glad  to  feel  at  home 
once  more  and  to  be  able  to  work  freely.  Together  with  two  or 
three  companions,  who  were  soon  influenced  by  his  superiority, 
he  attempted  both  painting  and  etching,  and  in  the  latter  his 
talent  and  individuality  were  soon  very  marked.  Landscape 
painting  did  not  at  first  appeal  to  him,  and  in  his  early  pictures 
he  did  not  attempt  to  depict  nature.  He  was  entirely  absorbed 
by  figure  painting,  and  the  figures  in  his  compositions  were  more 
often  than  not  in  interiors  where  the  intervention  of  light  and 
shade  was  his  chief  preoccupation.  We  have  St.  Paul  in  Prison 
and  The  Money  Changer  in  his  den,  both  dating  from  1627. 
Then  there  is  Samson  in  Delilah's  room,  dated  1628,  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Cave,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Judas,  St. 
Anastasius  in  the  Oratory,  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  Tlie 
Holy  Family,  of  1631.  When  by  any  chance  out-door  scenery 
was  the  framework  for  any  of  his  episodes,  the  artist  did  not  go 
to  much  trouble  in  studying  it.  In  Lot  and  his  Daughters 
(1631),  the  scene  takes  place  at  the  close  of  day,  with  a  dark 
sky,  vague  forms  and  a  view  of  Sodom  silhouetted  against  the  fire 
which  lights  up  the  doomed  city.  For  The  Baptism  of  the 
Eunuch  (1631)  he  contents  himself  with  a  bush  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  o\xr  which  two  gourds,  studied  specially  for  the  purpose, 
spread  their  wide  leaves. 

Towards    the   middle   of  1681    Rembrandt   left    Leyden   for 
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REMBRANDT.      THE  THREE  TREES. 
Etching. 


Amsterdam,  and  there  the  first  few  years  were  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  painting  the  numerous  portraits  required  of  him, 
by  which  he  at  once  made  his  name.  H  is  eagerness  in  research 
and  his  jealous  care  for  his  freedom  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  models.  Landscape  was  stUl  only  of 
secondary  importance  to  him  in  his  pictures  and  etchings,  but  when 
he  required  a  few  picturesque  details  he  went  to  the  country  to 
copy  them.  He  was  always  more  at  ease  with  subjects  in  which 
he  could  make  use  of  his  observations  of  fight  and  shade,  and  such 
subjects  of  study  he  could  easily  find.  There  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  in  that  life-like  and  moving  picture,  representing 
a  tempest  with  the  waves  in  wild  fury,  which  gives  such 
eloquence  to  his  interpretation  of  St.  Peters  Boat.  This  picture 
is  now  in  Mrs.  Gardner's  collection  in  Boston. 

Few  and  restrained  as  were  these  glimpses  of  nature  in  his 
works,  they  were  to  disappear  entirely  for  some  time.  This  period 
of  his  life  was  filled  vdth  his  passion  for  Saskia.  From  the 
moment  that  he  first  met  her  until  her  death,  he  never  wearied 
of  her  for  his  model.  He  painted  pictures  and  made  drawings 
and  etchings  of  her.  She  was  first  dressed  in  her  simple  costume 
as  a  young  girl,  and,  after  his  marriage  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1634, 
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in  the  most  magnificent  garments.  He  scarcely  left  home  after 
his  marriage,  and  it  was  either  from  memory,  or  from  sketches 
collected  in  his  portfolios,  that  he  composed  the  picturesque 
background  of  The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  of  1634. 
The  opening  of  the  heavens,  the  trembling  of  the  trees,  the 
agitation  of  the  terrified  shepherds  and  the  wild  rush  of  the  flocks 
are  the  most  eloquent  commentary  on  the  words  of  the  Angel  who 
proclaims  the  coming  of  Christ.  Rembrandt  consulted  nature 
so  Httle  at  this  period  that  in  his  admirable  picture  The  Departure 
of  the  Angel  Raphael  (1637),  in  the  Louvre,  he  borrowed  the 
vine  with  which  he  festoons  the  door  of  Tobias'  dweUing  from  one 
of  his  earliest  works,  St.  Jerome  at  Prayer.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  perhaps  during  a  stay  in  the  country,  necessitated  by 
Saskia's  health,  that  he  painted  The  Carpenter's  Household  (1640), 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  for  this  he  must  certainly  have  studied 
nature.  There  is  the  workshop  with  its  tools  and  the  cooking 
utensils  of  the  Uttle  family,  and  under  a  luminous  sky,  seen  from  the 
window,  is  the  tranquil  horizon  of  a  little  village  half  hidden  in 
verdure. 

The  preparation  for  his  picture  The  Night  Watch,  and  the 
execution  of  it,  absorbed  the  artist  during  the  first  months  of  1642. 
A  son  had  been  born  to  the  happy  parents  the  previous  year,  and 
this  long-desired  event  was  the  climax  of  their  joy.  But  soon  after- 
wards, Saskia's  health  gave  way,  and,  less  than  a  year  after  the  birth  of 
Titus,  she  died.  Rembrandt's  grief  drove  him  to  the  country,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  find  in  this  retreat  the  calm  that  was 
necessary  to  him,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  really  began  his 
first  studies  of  landscape.  He  had  always  loved  nature,  and  the 
quantity  of  works  by  landscape  painters  which  he  had  collected 
proves  his  taste  for  them.  Yet  for  a  long  time  it  seems  as  if  his 
preferences  were  divided  between  the  two  most  opposite  styles  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  that  period.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
teachers  under  the  influence  of  academic  traditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  appreciated  the  merits  of  innovators  like  Simon  de  Vheger, 
Esaias  van  de  Velde,  Pieter  Molyn  and  Van  Goyen,  who  had  just 
opened  up  the  true  path  for  this  school.  Rembrandt's  first  land- 
scapes were  not  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  see,  by  the  details  he  introduces,  his  bias  for  what  was  then 
called  the  grand  style. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  where  he  found  the 
subject  of  The  Storm,  which  he  painted  about  1640,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Brunswick  Museum.  The  scene  evidently  originated  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  who  gave  free  play  to  his  imagination,  seeing 
in  such  a  subject  a  pretext  for  those  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in 
which  he  delighted.  Thick  clouds  are  rising  to  the  right  of  the 
picture,  covering  the  sky  and  lowering  on  the  horizon  ;  a  wan  light 
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vaguely  illuminates  the  town  walls,  showing  the  uncultivated  land 
and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  stirred  with  the  first  trembhngs  of  the  storm  ; 
and  on  every  side  water  is  gushing  forth,  flowing  down  the  slopes  in 
torrents  which  rush  against  each  other  furious  and  foaming.  The 
mountains  seem  to  be  climbing,  grouping  themselves  and  mingling 
with  each  other  in  this  rough  country.  It  seems  as  if  in  these 
pictures  Rembrandt  were  making  up  for  his  stay-at-home  habits. 
It  was  whilst  painting  that  he  travelled  in  imaginary  countries  as  it 
pleased  his  fancy.  Instead  of  the  immense  plains  before  him,  he 
piled  up  mountain  on  mountain,  and,  instead  of  the  briUiant  green 
of  Dutch  meadows  and  trees,  he  painted  yeUowish-red  tints.  The 
Hilly  Landscape,  in  the  Wallace  collection,  was  probably  painted 
about  the  same  time  as  The  Storm.  It  is  scarcely  less  strange,  and 
we  find  in  it,  with  rather  more  sobriety  in  the  contrasts,  that  struggle 
of  light  and  shade  whose  mysterious  poetry  the  artist  so  often 
endeavoured  to  render.  The  same  contrasts,  and  the  same  magic 
of  chiaroscuro,  with  similar  accumulation  of  detail,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Landscape  with  the  Oood  Samaritan. o{  the  Czartorisky  Museum, 
Cracow,  and  in  another,  Landscape  with  an  Obelisk,  formerly  in  the 
Georges  Rath  collection  at  Buda-Pesth  and  now  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Gardner,  of  Boston.  Both  are  dated  1638.  Another 
smaller  picture,  the  Mouth  of  the  River,  in  the  Oldenburg  Museum, 
is  of  similar  style,  and  also  a  small  panel  belonging  to  Lord  North- 
brook.  In  these  incoherences,  and  also  in  this  strict  observation  of 
the  play  of  light,  in  this  mixture  of  imitation  and  of  imagination, 
we  realise  the  hesitation  of  the  artist,  equally  powerless  to  escape 
from  the  reality  he  has  before  him  and  from  the  visions  that 
haunt  him. 

Just  about  this  time,  either  because  he  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  his  study  from  nature  or  because  he  now  had  more  time 
to  devote  himself  to  it,  he  began  to  realise  its  charm.  His 
drawings  and  etchings  began  to  testify  to  impressions  sincerely 
felt,  and  were  quite  unlike  other  coriipositions  he  was  painting 
at  the  same  time.  When  face  to  face  with  nature,  he  was 
content  with  the  very  simplest  subjects.  He  was  sensitive 
to  the  beauty  to  be  found  in  them,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
depict  it  with  aU  the  artlessness  of  a  child.  Everything  now 
became  a  subject  of  study,  and  he  went  about  with  a  note-book 
in  which  to  set  down  his  impressions.  When  walking  through 
the  Amsterdam  streets,  he  took  note  of  the  canals  mth  their 
bridges,  the  houses  on  either  side,  the  Montalban  Tower,  the 
ramparts,  the  approach  to  the  Y,  all  these  sketches  being 
rough  indications  of  effects  and  of  essential  features.  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  he  also  found  subjects  which  appealed 
to  him :  a  hedge,  some  docks,  a  few  cottages  surrounded  by 
large  trees,  the  perspective  of  a  village  or  the  distant  steeples 
of  the  city  itself  rising  above  the  horizon. 

In  his  paintings,  the  localities   are  as  vague  and  uncertain  as 
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they  are  decided  in  these  sketches.  The  trees  show  great 
inexperience,  their  outline  against  the  sky  at  first  being  nothing 
but  a  shapeless  daub,  always  the  same,  and  as  though  painted 
according  to  some  given  formula ;  but  he  soon  began  to  realise 
the  advantage  of  these  picturesque  details  for  his  compositions. 
In  a  drawing  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  no  doubt 
executed  about  the  year  1635,  by  the  side  of  some  trees 
of  uniform  outline  and  no  special  character,  there  is  the  stump 
of  an  old  willow  which  Rembrandt  introduced  later  into  his 
View  of  Omval  (1645).  Gradually  the  etchings  in  which 
he  made  use  of  his  sketches,  and  also  those  which  he  etched 
directly  from  nature,  became  more  numerous.  This  shows 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  this  kind  of  work  and  also  the  rapid 
progress  he  made  in  it.  Two  of  these  landscapes,  which  are 
not  dated,  appear  to  have  been  engraved  about  1640.  The 
first,  entitled  A  Large  Tree  near  a  House,  has  not  much 
meaning,  but  the  other,  A  View  of  Old  Amsterdam,  is  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  work  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  artist  has  expressed  the  distance.  On  a  small  sheet 
of  paper  he  gives  an  idea  of  vast  stretches  of  land.  The 
Cottage  and  the  Hay-JBarn,  and  The  Cottage  with  a  large  Tree, 
both  belonging  to  1641,  offer  a  certain  analogy  in  the  choice 
of  subject  and  in  the  execution.  Rembrandfs  Mill,  which 
bears  the  great  artist's  signature  and  also  the  date,  shows 
increasing  firmness  and  precision  in  the  drawing.  It  is  true 
that  vegetation  of  any  kind  is  lacking,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
warped  and  time-worn  buildings  is  clearly  indicated.  As  to 
the  title  of  Rembrandfs  Mill,  by  which  this  etching  is  known, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
it.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  fantastic  names  with  which  this 
artist's  work  abounds.  In  the  Cottage  with  a  Wooden  Paling, 
dated  the  following  year,  there  is  the  same  sobriety.  A 
more  attentive  study  of  vegetation  is  evident,  and  a  true  effect 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means. 

In  the  celebrated  etching  known  as  The  Three  Trees 
(1643),  Hembrandt  shows  aU  his  talent  as  a  master  of  landscape. 
In  this  striking  picture  of  Dutch  scenery,  everything  expresses 
struggle :  the  furtive  gleams  of  the  sun  and  the  thick  shadows 
pursuing  them  and  hurrying  them  through  space,  the  plains, 
threatened  by  the  tempest  hanging  over  them,  the  trees,  with  their 
bare  twisted  branches  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  the  clouds 
touching  each  other  in  a  sky  whence  the  first  drops  of  rain  are 
beginning  to  fall  from  the  storm  visible  on  the  horizon.  The 
spirited  execution  and  the  bold  contrasts  are  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  this  wild  scenery.  A  significant  detail  reveals  to  us 
the  passionate  energy  with  which   Rembrandt  covered  his  plate. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  clouds  are  vague  indications  of  heads  and 
bodies  mingled  together,  evident  traces  of  some  other  sketch  pre- 
viously begun,  which  he  had  not  taken  the  time  to  efface.  Pick- 
ing up  the  first  plate  which  came  to  hand,  he  had  eagerly 
recorded  his  impressions. 

From  this  time  his  simplest  sketches  could  be  recognised. 
With  wonderful  ease  and  accuracy,  he  gives  us,  in  a  few  strokes, 
an  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  diversity  of  nature,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  for  each  of  his  pictures  its  own  special  individuality. 
In  the  year  1645,  we  find  in  three  of  his  etchings  subjects 
that  are  totally  unlike,  but  each  expressed  with  equal 
sincerity. 

One  of  these  pictures,  Six's  Bridge,  had,  as  the  title  indicates, 
a  legend,  and  this,  like  so  many  others,  was  probably  invented 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  it,  Rembrandt  was 
staying  at  Hillegom  in  the  house  of  Burgomaster  Six,  and  did 
this  picture  whilst  at  luncheon  waiting  for  the  mustard,  which 
the  domestic  had  gone  to  fetch  from  the  village.  The  swiftness 
of  his  workmanship  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  this  ridiculous  story. 
The  etching  was  in  any  case  done  from  nature,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  render  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of 
Holland  with  more  accuracy  and  ease.  There  is  the  plain, 
stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  shallow  water,  and 
sailing  boats  which,  in  the  distance,  look  as  if  they  are  floating 
over  meadows.  AU  this  is  noted  rapidly  with  equal  charm  and 
decision.  In  the  View  of  Omval,  the  great  artist  appears  again  to 
have  used  an  old  plate  on  which  something  had  been  previously 
sketched.  By  the  side  of  the  willow-stump,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  he  had  drawn  a  young  man  crowning  with  flowers 
a  girl  who  is  seated  near  him,  both  figures  being  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  Partially  covering  this  first  work,  he  has  joined  it, 
towards  the  right,  with  a  background  sketched  in  lightly, 
representing  a  village,  supposed  to  be  Omval,  with  houses,  quays, 
and  windmills  along  the  Amstel.  The  two  parts  of  the  picture, 
cleverly  arranged  in  this  way,  do  not  give  the  idea  that  they  were 
put  together  as  an  after-thought,  and  then  finished  with  the 
reeds,  clover,  and  grasses  of  all  kinds  that  decorate  the  fore- 
ground. The  third  of  these  etchings,  dated  1645,  is  TJie  Grotto. 
In  this,  too,  near  the  entrance  of  a  grotto,  we  see  a  quantity 
of  various  plants  carpeting  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the 
running  water.  The  artist  had  found  a  way  to  express,  with 
a  light,  easy  touch,  the  force  of  vegetation  in  this  shady 
nook,  and  nature  manifesting  in  these  details  its  grace  and 
luxuriance. 

Rembrandt,  as  we  see,  was  gradually  familiarising  himseK 
with  landscape   painting,  and  from  this  time  forth  we  see  less  of 
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BEMBBANDT.      THE  CASTLE  ON  THE  HILL. 
Cassel  Gallery.    (Phot.  Hanfstaengl.) 


the  contrast,  so  noticeable  in  his  early  work,  between  the 
incoherence  of  his  imaginative  pictures  and  the  absolute  sincerity 
of  his  direct  studies  from  nature.  A  small  panel  in  the  Cassel 
Museum,  entitled  A  Winter  Effect,  signed  and  dated  1646,  is  a 
sketch  from  nature,  representing  with  perfect  truthfulness  a 
simple  subject  that  he  had  painted  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
impression  of  cold  hght  on  a  winter  afternoon,  with  skaters 
disporting  themselves  gaily  on  a  frozen  canal,  is  rendered  with 
remarkable  spirit,  and  in  naturalness  of  effect  this  httle  sketch 
equals  the  great  artist's  best  etchings.  Several  similar  studies 
which  figured  in  his  inventory  have  disappeared.  Another  and 
more  important  work,  of  a  few  years  later,  shows  the  same 
conscientiousness,  together  with  a  finer  inspiration.  Rembrandt 
gradually  forgot  the  sadness  that  had  come  into  his  life.  He 
was  now  of  mature  age  and  in  full  possession  of  the  resources 
of  his  art,  and  he  found  in  these  fascinating  studies  fresh  youth 
and  opportunities  for  new  progress.  He  saw  nature  through  a 
poet's  eyes,  whUe  he  now  had  the  ability  of  a  great  master  for 
interpreting  what  he  saw. 

After  the   period   of  overwhelming   grief  caused  by  Saskia's 
death,  Rembrandt  had  once  more  taken  up  his  work,  which  from 
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henceforth  became  a  necessity  to  him.  He  no  doubt  realised 
now  the  benefit  he  had  obtained  from  his  studies  from  nature 
and  the  deeper  interest  which  such  studies  gave  to  his  com- 
positions. The  years  that  followed  were  among  the  most  fertile 
of  his  career.  Having  rarely  gone  out,  he  had  not  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  his  fellow-artists,  but,  hermit  as  he  was,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  landscape  painters,  and  a  common  love  of 
nature  had  gradually  drawn  him  to  Berchem  and  to  Asselyn, 
whose  portraits  he  painted  or  engraved.  Other  landscape  painters, 
more  essentially  Dutch,  he  also  knew  very  well,  and  Houbraken 
tells  us  that  Roelant  Roghman,  an  artist  now  scarcely  known, 
was  his  best  friend.  Roghman  was  very  truthful  in  his  studies 
from  nature,  as  his  numerous  drawings  testify,  while  his  fond- 
ness for  brown  tones  and  a  certain  care  for  arrangement 
and  for  light  and  shade  in  his  pictures  have  caused  them  more 
than  once  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Rembrandt.  Unap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries,  the  poor  landscape  painter 
was  much  neglected  towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  He  remarked 
somewhat  bitterly  that  "  by  the  time  an  artist  has  acquired 
experience  he  is  not  able  to  profit  by  it."  With  old  age  came 
poverty,  and  such  poverty  that,  in  1686,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  His  friend  had  already  preceded  him  to 
the  tomb. 

Rembrandt  also  greatly  appreciated  another  landscape  painter, 
Hercules  Seghers,  whose  life  was  stiU  more  unhappy  than  that  of 
Roghman.  The  diiference  of  age  between  them  makes  it  im- 
probable that  they  were  intimate.  Seghers  settled  in  Amsterdam 
in  1607,  and  his  talent  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  Dutch  school.  After  struggling  with  poverty 
all  his  life,  he  was  compelled,  towards  the  end,  to  sell  the  copper 
plates  of  his  engravings  at  a  very  low  price,  and  even  to  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  them,  while  the  prints 
themselves  were  used  by  grocers  and  fruiterers  for  wrapping  up 
their  wares.  In  his  pictures  and  engravings,  which  are  now  very 
rare,  this  artist  gives  us  prototypes  of  those  picturesque  subjects 
which  Rembrandt  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Phihps  Koninck 
(1619 — 1688)  subsequently  affected.  They  were  composed  of 
panoramic  views  with  immense  stretches  of  water,  and  plains 
relieved  by  light  and  shade.  Rembrandt's  intercourse  with  these 
various  landscape  painters,  and  his  appreciation  of  their  works, 
prove  his  love  of  nature.  In  spite  of  the  care  for  accuracy 
which  his  studies  show,  he  continued  occasionally  to  draw  upon 
his  imagination  and  to  group  the  elements  that  he  accumulated 
in  the  most  fantastic  way.  In  The  Buin,  now  in  the  Cassel 
Museum,  painted   towards    1650,   we   see    him   returning  to  the 
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complex  and  somewhat  incoherent  arrangements  of  his  first  land- 
scapes. There  is  the  windmill,  sheltered  on  every  side  and 
placed  near  running  water,  the  boat  with  its  flags  flying,  the 
swans,  the  cavaUer  with  his  red  cloak  and  enormous  turban,  the 
mountains  with  their  ItaUan  look  and  the  Dutch  buildings,  the 
waterfalls  and  the  temple  of  Tivoli  perched  on  the  perpendicular 
rocks.  All  these  subjects  we  know  very  weU,  as  we  have  met 
with  everything  before,  not  only  in  Rembrandt's  pictures,  but  in 
those  of  the  Italianizers  from  whom  he  borrowed  them.  He 
had  found  them  in  their  engravings  or  drawings,  and  he  put  them 
peU-meU  into  his  own  compositions.  The  only  originality  he 
reveals  is  that  finer  comprehension  of  the  whole  design,  that 
subordination  of  all  the  values  to  the  general  effect,  and  the 
powerful  contrast  that  he  succeeded  in  producing  between  the 
strong  colour-scheme  of  the  land  and  the  dazzling  light  of  the 
sky.  In  the  Landscape  with  Swans,  dating  from  the  same 
period,  the  composition,  though  apparently  simpler,  is  scarcely 
any  less  crowded  or  less  strange.  This  picture,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  M.  A.  Schloss,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Madame 
Lacroix. 

The  last  of  these  landscapes.  The  Windmill,  in  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne's  collection,  is  certainly  the  masterpiece  of  the 
series  and  the  final  attempt  of  Rembrandt  to  unite,  in  the 
same  work,  his  fidelity  to  nature  and  his  poetical  aspirations. 
'  The  subject  was  perhaps  imaginaiy,  but  the  arrangement  is  not 
obvious,  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  taken  directly  from 
nature.  Near  a  stream  of  water  and  dominating  a  hiUock,  the 
windmill,  with  a  few  cottages  near,  stands  out  proudly,  its  strong 
outline  seen  against  a  stormy  sky.  The  sun  has  disappeared, 
but  its  last  rays  gild  the  great  sails  of  the  mfll.  The  water,  the 
banks  and  the  background,  already  invaded  by  the  evening 
shadows,  are  beginning  to  grow  indistinct.  Nothing  stirs,  and 
it  seems  as  if,  in  the  silence  of  the  approaching  night,  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  faint  splash  of  the  water  against  a  boat 
fastened  to  the  shore.  The  few  weU  chosen  details  add  to  the 
pervading  melancholy  of  the  impression. 

One  sees  from  this  picture  that  Rembrandt's  study  had  borne 
fruit.  From  that  time  he  dared  to  be  simple,  and,  vsdthout  having 
recourse  to  complex  artifices,  his  inspirations  are  drawn  from 
nature  alone.  His  drawings  and  etchings  prove  this,  and  at  no 
time  in  his  life,  did  he  consult  nature  with  more  constancy  and 
sincerity.  As  usual,  he  continued  to  take  for  his  subject  of 
study  whatever  was  within  reach  and  within  view.  Wherever  he 
wandered,  the  aspect  of  his  native  land  appealed  to  him.  He  never 
left  his  own  country,  and  even  in  Holland  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
gone  far  afield,  nor  to  have   varied  his  excursions  greatly.      His 
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longest  journeys  were  to  the  peaceful  suburbs  of  Amsterdam, 
Sloten,  Laren,  Loenen,  to  the  Castle  of  Kronenburg  and  to  the 
Zaandam  miUs.  Along  the  coast  he  went  to  Naarden,  Diemen, 
Muiderberg,  where  Saskia's  cousin,  the  son  of  Jan  Sylvius,  was 
pastor.  He  also  went  to  Elsbroeck,  where  he  stayed  at  the 
house  of  Jan  Six,  and  to  Goeland,  where  he  visited  Uyten- 
bogaerd,  the  Receiver,  who  was  the  model  for  Tlie  Gold-vaeigher. 
He  visited  other  friends  too,  who.  welcomed  him  after  his  trials, 
but  his  journeys  were  never  very  long. 

The  valuable  series  of  drawings  in  the  collection  of  G.  Flinck, 
his  pupil,  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  belongs, 
no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  visits  to  the  fields,  when  he 
was  glad  to  escape  from  his  memories  and  his  creditors  and 
to  console  himself  with  nature,  the  one  friend  faithful  to 
him.  The  different  drawings  belonging  to  this  series  are  prob- 
ably the  separate  pages  of  an  album  of  studies.  They  were 
certainly  executed  in  the  same  district,  since  all  the  various  aspects 
of  this  region,  which  we  think  must  have  been  very  near  Amster- 
dam, are  represented  in  them.  There  are  low  beaches, 
immense  sheets  of  water,  flat  horizons,  against  which  everything 
stands  out  in  relief,  groups  of  trees  around  the  dwellings,  boats 
with  their  sails  swelling  in  the  breeze,  cottages  nestUng  closely 
against  each  other,  as  if  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  wind  from 
the  sea,  a  village  on  the  shore,  or  a  fisherman's  hut  with  nets 
drjning  in  the  sun.  The  least  details  form  a  picture  with  a  clearly- 
cut  outline  conscientiously  followed  in  every  inflexion.  They 
are  usually  executed  with  the  pen,  and  touched  up  with 
Chinese  white  or  red  chalk,  which  gives  the  various  values  and 
perspectives  with  absolute  exactness.  The  artist  frequently  returned 
to  the  same  places,  while,  for  the  human  face,  he  took  the 
same  models  several  times  over,  himself  included.  He  would 
carefully  consider  the  same  subject  in  search  of  the  best  point 
of  view,  or  take  the  same  view  at  various  distances,  in  order 
to  present  a  more  exact  idea  of  forms  and  effects.  Under  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  significant  features  which  determine  the  character- 
istics of  a  landscape. 

The  drawings  in  the  Chatsworth  collection,  taken  during 
a  summer  spent  in  the  country,  supply  us  with  ample  proofs 
of  these  repeated  sketches  of  the  same  subjects.  The 
etchings  of  this  period  present  the  same  character  of  decision 
and  of  absolute  sincerity.  We  will  only  mention  the  Landscape 
with  a  Square  Tower  (B.  No.  218),  The  Barn  (B.  No.  224),  The 
Canal  (B.  No.  221)  with  its  bare  trees,  the  Landscape  with  Three 
Cottages  (B.  No.  217),  and  The  Obelish  (B.  No.  227).  Two  of 
these  plates  deserve  to  be  mentioned  specially  on  account  of  the 
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KEMERANDT.       ENTRANCE  TO   A   VILLAGE. 
Teyler  Museum,  Haarlem. 


*  extreme  sobriety  of  the  work  and  the  boldness  of  the  effect.  In 
the  Landscape  with  a  Tower  (B.  No.  223),  this  is  obtained  by 
the  simplest  means.  The  Gold-weigher's  Field,  of  1651  (B.  234), 
is  handled  in  the  same  concise  manner,  and  is,  perhaps,  still 
cleverer.  In  a  few  strokes,  and  without  any  hesitation,  the 
artist  maps  out  his  landscape,  clearly  specifying  the  various  objects, 
even  to  the  species  of  the  trees,  and  then,  with  a  few  decisive 
touches,  he  colours  and  finishes  his  picture. 

This  eloquent  conciseness  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  of 
which  we  have  such  perfect  examples  in  Rembrandt's  drawings 
and  etchings,  has  inspired  many  imitators  both  during  his  life- 
time and  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  clever  compositions 
by  this  great  artist  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  put  in  use- 
lessly. There  is  a  reason  for  every  stroke,  and  the  perfect  agreement 
of  the  mind  which  conceived,  and  the  sure  hand  which  executed, 
the  idea  gives  to  these  rapid  pictures  a  charm  of  spontaneity  and 
hfe  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  others.  The  absolute 
truthfulness  of  the  artist  in  his  own  studies  accounts  for  the  im- 
partiahty  of  his  criticisms  of  his  brother  artists.  He  was  always 
ready  to  appreciate  talent  wherever  he  found  it,  and  the  list  of 
objects  of  all  kinds  contained  in  his  collections  proves  that  he 
was    thoroughly   unprejudiced.      With    the    improvidence    of    a 
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spendthrift,  he  bought  from  everyone  and  from  anywhere  the 
works  of  artists  of  all  categories  regardless  of  price.  This 
generosity  and  kind-heartedness  "carried  to  excess,"  as  one  of 
his  biographers  writes,  added  to  his  want  of  order  and  his 
incapabihty  of  managing  his  business  affairs,  led  inevitably  to 
ruin.  The  time  came  when  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  aU  the 
valuable  things  he  had  collected,  which  had  made  his  home  a 
veritable  museum.  On  the  demand  of  his  creditors,  he  was 
declared  bankrupt,  and,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1657,  the  sale 
of  his  collections  began.  Everything  was  sold  by  auction  for  the 
absurd  price  of  5,000  florins. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-two  Rembrandt  was  homeless,  and  deprived 
of  all  the  artistic  treasures  that  were  the  joy  and  delight  of  his 
life.  His  years  of  misery  then  began,  as  he  became  the  prey 
of  lawyers  and  money-lenders.  His  one  consolation  was  his 
work.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  nature,  it  seems  as  though  it  would 
have  been  only  natural  for  him  to  have  given  more  time  to  his 
study  of  landscape,  and  so  have  obtained  from  the  peacefulness 
of  the  country  the  repose  he  needed.  Some  of  his  religious 
compositions  and  that  masterpiece  Syndics  (1661)  were  painted 
about  this  time,  but  we  find  no  important  production  to  mention 
between  1662  and  1664,  while  the  etchings  and  the  landscape  sketches 
suddenly  ceased.  As  in  his  early  days,  he  was  reduced  to  taking 
his  models  from  the  people  near  him,  and  to  painting  admirable 
portraits  of  himself.  The  execution  of  these  is  somewhat  rough, 
but  peculiarly  expressive,  and  we  can  trace  in  them,  from  year 
to  year,  the  great  changes  which  continued  trouble  and  anxiety 
brought  about  in  his  formerly  robust  constitution.  He  became 
prematurely  old,  and  his  sedentary  habits  made  him  obese,  so 
that  his  flesh  became  flabby  and  his  features  contracted.  He 
also  became  more  of  a  hermit  and  a  misanthrope.  One  after 
the  other  he  lost  the  only  human  beings  who  gave  him  any 
proof  of  affection — first  Hendrickje,  his  faithful  companion  in 
misfortune,  then  in  September,  1668,  his  son  Titus,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  deserted  and  forgotten  by  everyone,  he  himself 
passed  away,  crushed  by  his  poverty.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1669,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  greatest  artist  Holland  had  ever  produced  left  no  trace 
but  a  brief  mention  of  the  fact  on  the  death  register  of  the 
Westerkerk. 

Rembrandt  was  a  long  time  in  showing  the  same  originality 
in  his  landscapes  that  he  had  exhibited  in  his  other  subjects. 
It  was  late  that  he  succeeded  in  throwing  off'  the  influence  of 
his  masters,  that  somewhat  superstitious  respect  for  tradition  and 
style  which  led  him  to  copy  the  works  of  the  Itahanisers,  but 
when  he   once   began  to   look   at   the    scenery   around    him,  he 
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studied  it  with  absolute  conscientiousness  and  sincerity.  Attracted 
by  the  simplest  subjects,  he  was  soon  able  to  express  their 
hidden  poetry,  and,  just  as  he  had  been  the  painter  of  the  poor,  of 
the  wretched,  and  of  all  who  suffer,  so,  in  his  landscapes,  particu- 
larly in  his  drawings  and  etchings,  he  was  the  painter  of  the  Land 
of  the  Outcasts. 


J.    RUYSDAEL.       THE   MILLS. 

Wasli  drawing  in  Indian  ink.    Louvre. 
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J.    B.    DEL  MAZO.       VIEW   OF   SARAGOSSA. 
Prado  Museum.    (Phot.  Lacoste.) 


CHAPTER   VI 

Landscape  in  the  Spanish  School. 

tardiness    of    the    spanish    school diego    velasquez — his 

love  of   nature — important   place   of  landscape  in  his 
works — j.  b.  del  mazo — fr.  collantes. 


Vi 


'ITH     Rembrandt    we 
bid     farewell     to     the 
Dutch  school,  for  after 
him  a  rapid  decadence 
was  soon  evident.    This 
school  had  come  into  being  with 
the  Independence  of  Holland  and 
had  developed  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation.     Strangely  enough, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe, 
the  full  perfection  of  the  Spanish 
school  coincided  with  the  gradual 
decline    of    Spain.     Absorbed    by 
their  long  and   stubborn  struggle 
with  the  Moors,  the  kings  of  Spain 
had   had  little  leisure  for  encour- 
aging the  fine  arts.  -  When  Charles 
v.,    at  the   height  of   his  power, 
decided   to   increase   the  glory  of 
his  reign  by  surrounding  himself  with   the   masterpieces  of  the 
most  celebrated   artists,   it   was    from    Flanders    and  from   Italy 
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that  he  obtained  those  works  which  are  still  the  ornament  of 
the  Prado  Museum. 

Spanish  painting  must  therefore  have  commenced  somewhat 
late,  and  its  progress  was  slow.  Gradually,  by  the  side  of 
imitations  of  the  ItaUan  and  Venetian  works  in  the  Palace,  a 
few  native  attempts  at  rehgious  art  made  their  appearance.  These 
pictures  were  quite  in  harmony  with  popular  sentiments  at  that 
period,  and  nature  had  but  an  insignificant  place  in  them.  Grave 
and  correct,  Zurbaran,  in  his  severe  compositions,  expressed  in  a 
powerful  way  the  sombre  enthusiasm  of  cloister  life.  There  is, 
however,  but  a  very  hmited  horizon  in  his  works.  Here  and  there, 
through  some  open  door,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  sky  or  of  some  quiet 
courtyard,  but  with  no  sign  of  vegetation.  In  such  retreats, 
built  on  the  wild  Sierras,  the  artist  had  more  than  once  taken 
refuge  himself.  Dividing  his  time  between  his  art  and  prayer, 
he  depicted,  with  unconscious  eloquence,  the  emaciated  faces  of 
his  companions,  their  poor  clothing,  and  their  expression  so  full  of 
the  fire  of  a  powerful  and  concentrated  inner  life.  We  must  not 
look  for  the  charming  tenderness  of  an  Angelico  of  Fiesole  in  these 
pictures  nor  for  the  gentle  piety  of  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
saw  a  friend  in  nature  and  who  so  ingenuously  admired  its 
beauties.  With  Zurbaran,  piety  was  harsh  and  severe.  Nature 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  enemy,  our  enjoyment  of  it  blameworthy, 
and  its  snares  dangerous.  The  soul,  he  thought,  must  resist  all 
ttiis,  and  consider  the  sacrifice  and  renunciation  of  all  worldly 
things  a  subject  for  its  meditations  and  a  way  of  salvation.  It  was 
in  such  austere  subjects  that  Spanish  art,  when  not  engaged  with 
Italian  imitations,  found  its  themes  and  produced  the  only  works 
which  manifest  some  originality. 

Almost  simultaneously,  but  with  wholly  different  ideals,  Diego 
Velasquez  (1599-1660)  was  to  mark  out  new  paths  for  art.  He 
was  born  at  Seville  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  was  the  descendant 
of  an  old  Portuguese  family,  impoverished  in  the  service  of  the 
crown,  but  evidently  with  some  means  left,  as  the  parents  of 
Velasquez  were  independent.  The  child  received  a  good  education 
and  his  early  predilection  for  painting  was  not  opposed.  From 
his  early  youth  he  was  devoted  to  nature,  and  during  his  whole 
life  he  sought  in  it  for  instruction.  He  did  not  reap  much  benefit 
from  the  lessons  of  his  first  master,  Herrera  the  elder,  but  he 
adopted  a  method  very  much  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Spain. 
Velasquez  was  initiated  into  this  method  by  Pacheco,  a  decidedly 
second-rate  artist  from  whom  he  afterwards  took  lessons.  It 
consisted  in  respecting  the  individual  tastes  of  the  pupils  and  in 
giving  them  all  kinds  of  objects,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  or 
fish,  &c.,  to  copy  before  attempting  the  study  of  the  human  figure. 
By  choosing  these  objects  with  care,  in  order  to  make  good 
compositions,  the  beginners  became  accustomed  to  the  forms  and 
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colours  they  had  to  reproduce.  In  this  way  they  acquired,  not 
only  the  feeling  for  harmony,  but  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  brush 
and  a  facility  of  touch  which  enabled  them  subsequently  to 
depict  the  infinite  variety  of  the  models  who  posed  for  them. 

Velasquez  thus  learnt  to  see  for  himself  and  to  obtain, 
from  the  simplest  things  he  had  to  interpret,  the  features  that 
were  really  characteristic.  A  few  of  these  examples  of  still 
life,  known  in  Spain  as  bodegones,  have  been  preserved. 
Together  with  a  very  exact  imitation  of  the  objects  he  was 
reproducing,  the  young  artist  showed  his  rare  intelligence  and 
talent  in  the  remarkable  force,  combined  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
of  his  execution.  The  resources  which  such  means  of  expression 
put  into  his  hands  can  easily  be  imagined.  When,  later,  he 
began  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  Velasquez  had  the  same 
facilities  for  his  work  at  hand.  It  was  easy  to  find  models 
with  time  to  spare  in  Spain.  For  a  few  pence  the  artist  could 
always  have  a  street  urchin,  a  labourer,  or  a  peasant  woman 
from  the  nearest  market-place,  and  such  people  would  pose  for 
him  in  any  attitude  and  in  every  kind  of  Ught.  Some  of 
the  studies  painted  by  Velasquez  at  this  time,  such,  for  instance, 
as  The  Vintager,  The  Old  Woman  Cooldng  Eggs,  and  above 
all  The  Aguador,  now  at  Apsley  House,  have  such  intense 
freedom  and  hfe  that  they  could  not  fail  to  draw  attention 
to  the  artist.  Pacheco,  foreseeing  the  future  success  of  his 
pupil,  took  him  in  hand,  as  he  himself  frankly  owns. 

"  After  five  years  of  instruction  I  was  charmed  with  the 
young  man,"  he  says,  "  with  his  straightforwardness  and  his 
good  principles.  I  had  great  hopes  of  him,  too,  on  account 
of  his  natural  talent,  and  so  I  let  him  marry  my  daughter." 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  1618,  Velasquez  married  Juana,  the 
only  daughter  of  his  professor.  She  had  grown  up  with  him 
and  he  had  no  doubt  gradually  fallen  in  love.  The  young 
couple  were  very  happy,  Juana  was  a  devoted  companion  to 
the  artist,  and  Velasquez  was  an  excellent  and  faithful  husband, 
extremely  fond  of  home  during  his  whole  life.  With  his  talent, 
the  ease  with  which  he  painted,  and  the  exquisite  distinction 
of  his  work,  he  was  well  prepared  for  all  tasks  that  came 
to  hand.  The  death  of  Philip  III.  soon  supplied  him  with 
a  field  of  action  worthy  of  his  efforts.  On  the  advice  of 
Pacheco  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  and,  thanks  to  introductions 
given  to  him  by  his  father-in-law,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
commission  to  paint  an  equestrian  portrait  of  PhiUp  IV. 
His  royal  model  was  so  weU  satisfied  with  this  work  that  he 
appointed  Velasquez  Court  painter.  He  retained  this  post 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and,  owing  to  the  dependence  that  could 
be  placed  on  him  and  to  the  charm  of  his  own  personality, 
he    enjoyed    the     king's    confidence    and    favour     to    the    end. 
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Keeping  aloof  from  all  the  intrigues  that  went  on  around 
him,  he  accepted,  with  a  good  humour  that  never  failed,  all 
the  tasks  that  were  imposed  upon  him.  Some  of  these  were 
anything  but  agreeable,  but  he  always  acquitted  himself  in 
a  way  which  did  him  honour.  Besides  the  portraits  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  great  personages  of  the 
Court,  he  was  expected  to  paint  those  of  the  jesters,  dwarfs, 
and  abortions  of  all  kinds,  a  veritable  menagerie  of  human 
caricatures,  such  as  the  sorry  monarchs  of  Spain  kept  around 
them  at  that  period.  The  artist  shows  them  all  to  us,  studied 
with  the  same  conscientiousness  and  the  same  scrupulous 
truthfulness.  In  order  to  give  full  value  to  these  pictures, 
he  had  recourse  to  nature  as  a  background  for  the  figures.  He 
did  not  attempt  those  forced  contrasts  so  much  employed 
by  his  predecessors,  and  from  which  his  own  earher  work  is 
not  exempt,  nor  does  he  give  those  gloomy  skies,  easily 
arranged  draperies,  and  other  traditional  accessories,  so  much 
in  vogue  for  emphasising  the  brilliance  of  the  flesh  tints.  In 
place  of  all  this  he  ventures  boldly  on  the  formidable  problem 
of  out-door  backgrounds.  Although  his  grey,  green,  brown,  or 
bluish  tones  are  not  at  aU  vivid,  they  relieve  the  flesh  tints 
of  his  models  most  satisfactorily,  and  give  to  them  an  added 
freshness.  The  contrasts  of  these  various  shades  are  so  weU 
distributed  that  the  balance  is  admirably  maintained  and  the 
"general  eiFect  of  the  whole  picture  enhanced.  The  landscapes 
which  serve  as  a  background  to  these  State  portraits  are  very 
real,  and  at  the  same  time  very  Spanish.  Velasquez  represents 
Philip  IV.  in  the  midst  of  the  high  Castilian  table-lands,  near 
a  stream  of  water  which  winds  along  the  wooded  plains.  The 
King  holds  the  staff  of  command  in  his  hand  and  is  mounted 
on  one  of  those  fine  Andalusian  steeds,  so  much  in  favour 
at  that  period.  Another  equestrian  portrait  is  that  of  the 
Infante  Don  Baltasar,  painted  about  1635.  The  boy  is 
represented  galloping  across  the  vast  plains  which  are  bounded 
on  the  horizon  by  snow-covered  mountains.  Serious,  and  at 
the  same  time  resolute,  the  child  rides  well,  and  there  is  a  look 
of  authority  abeady  on  his  young  face.  He  knows  that  this 
great  country  will  some  day  be  his  and  that  he  is  master  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  mild,  and  the  deep  blue  sky,  broken  by  a 
few  white  clouds,  seems  to  be  smiUng  on  the  royal  child.  A 
little  later,  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  malignant  fever. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  Velasquez  had  recourse  to  this 
intervention  of  nature.  Not  only  did  it  appeal  to  his  own 
particular  taste,  but  it  allowed  him  also  to  reconstitute  the  composi- 
tion of  old  mythological  subjects  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  painters, 
but  which  by  that   time   were  so  hackneyed.     Velasquez  treats 
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them  with  absolute  freedom,  ignoring  all  academic  formulas,  and 
not  drawing  his  inspirations  from  any  of  the  work  of  the  Italian 
masters  before  him,  not  even  from  Tlie  Bacchanal  by  Titian. 
Nature  alone  supphed  him  with  the  material  for  his  picture  of 
The  Topers,  in  which  he  glorifies,  in  his  own  way,  Bacchus,  the  god 
of  all  kinds  of  intoxication.  He  probably  witnessed  the  scene  he 
represents  and  was  under  the  influence  of  its  impression  when 
he  painted  it.  The  various  types  of  Bacchus  and  his  gay  com- 
panions, the  vine  branches  with  their  wild  shoots,  the  leaden  sky, 
the  country  around  and  the  slopes  on  which  the  generous  wine 
was  brought  to  perfection — all  this  is  very  Spanish,  and  he  depicts 
it  with  a  somewhat  savage  roughness,  which  suits  the  episode 
when  transposed  to  these  surroundings. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  steadily  pursued 
his  own  course,  and  with  such  genuine  talent  nothing  could  affect 
his  originality.  When  Rubens,  then  at  the  very  height  of  his  fame, 
arrived  in  Spain,  Velasquez  was  placed  at  the  service  of  his  illustrious 
brother-artist  by  the  King.  He  probably  treated  Rubens  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  genius,  but  he  was  not  in  any  way  influenced 
by  him.  It  is  interesting  tO'  think  of  the  two  artists,  riding  along 
together  to  the  Escurial  in  that  famous  excursion  they  made. 
Rubens  was  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius  and  glory,  Velasquez,  stiU 
young,  but  already  honoured  with  the  favour  of  PhUip  IV.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Rubens  delighted  in  recalling  that  excursion 
and  in  showing  the  sketches  he  had  made  on  the  spot.  It 
was,  as  he  said,  the  extravagance  of  the  subjects  which  had 
fascinated  him  much  more  than  the  beauty  of  that  high, 
wild-looking  mountain  so  difficult  either  to  climb  or  descend. 
It  is  always  covered,  more  or  less,  with  a  veil,  with  low 
clouds  below  and  the  clear  tranquil  sky  above.  This  wild, 
lonely  country  filled  Rubens  =  with  horror.  The  rich  meadows 
and  golden  harvests  of  Flanders  were  much  more  to  his  taste. 
Velasquez,  on  the  contrary,  loved  these  rugged  summits,  and  more 
than  once,  in  his  pictures,  he  has  given  us  their  snowy  peaks  and 
their  harsh  atmosphere  as  backgrounds. 

The  great  Antwerp  artist  did  not  exercise  any  influence  over 
the  painting  of  his  young  confrere,  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
advice  and  his  accounts  awakened  in  Velasquez  an  ardent  wish 
to  visit  Italy.  Pacheco,  too,  had  told  him  of  its  marvels.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  he  decided  to  go  there.  On  landing  at 
Genoa,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1629,  he  went  straight  to  Venice, 
being  most  anxious  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
this  school.  In  spite  of  the  distrust  which  his  visit  occasioned, 
he  managed  to  copy  several  of  their  more  important  pictures, 
among  others  The  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto,  whose  force  and 
rough  simpHcity  had  thoroughly  fascinated  him.    "  The  productions 
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of  the  other  artists  seem  like  painting,"  he  said,  "  whilst  he  alone 
is  reality."  He  next  went  to  Rome,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Eternal 
City  and  its  suburbs  made  more  impression  on  him  than  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past.  The  hospitality  he  received  at  the 
Villa  Medici,  at  the  request  of  Count  Monterey,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  naturally  pleased  liim,  and  the  magnificent  horizon, 
with  Rome  and  the  Campagna  to  be  seen  from-  the  gardens  of 
the  palace,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  He 
was  not  a  man  who 
could  long  remain  in- 
active, and  the  two 
studies  from  nature, 
now  in  the  Prado,  re- 
mind us  of  the  two 
months  he  stayed  at 
the  Villa  Medici.  The 
subjects  of  these  pic- 
tures are  most  simple. 
One  represents  an 
avenue  of  the  Bosco, 
with  a  p'ortico  and  three 
arcades,  through  which 
one  sees  houses  half 
hidden  under  a  bluish- 
green  shade.  In  the 
middle  of  the  central 
arcade,  there  is  an  an- 
tique statue  of  Ariadne 
lying  on  a  couch.  The 
trees  near  throw  their 
transparent  shadows  on 
the  ground  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  portico. 
The  artist  has  expressed,  with  a  charmingly  Ught  touch,  the 
play  of  these  moving  shadows  which  seem  to  tremble  as  we 
look  at  them.  The  other  subject,  although  simpler  stUl,  is  a 
happier  choice.  Above  a  building,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and 
surmounted  by  a  terrace,  some  old  cypress  trees  lift  their  dark, 
oUve-green  foliage  towards  the  sky.  Some  unjoined  planks  are 
placed  over  the  doorway  of  a  kind  of  shed  built  into  the 
wall,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  woman  is  spreading  out 
some  clothes  to  dry  over  the  balustrade.  With  this  simple 
subject  Velasquez  has  painted  a  little  masterpiece.  The  shaded 
whites  of  the  wall,  enlivened  sparingly  here  and  there  by  the 
pink  of  the  bricks,  the  two  bluish  columns  and  the  greys  of  the 
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planks  and  of  the  ground,  contrast  boldly  with  the  velvety  dark- 
ness of  the  cypresses  and  constitute  an  exquisite  harmony.  The 
broad,  sure  touch,  now  light  and  now  heavy,  is  wonderfiiUy  easy. 
This  small  canvas  is  scarcely  covered  and  in  places  the  ground  can 
be  seen,  but  such  as  it  is  it  suffices  for  showing  how  little  a  great 
artist  needs  in  order  to  reveal  to  us  the  poetry  contained  in  the 
simplest  subjects.    • 

After  an  attack  of  fever,  Velasquez  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
ViUa  Medici  and  be  nearer  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador's 
residence,  in  order  to  have  the  care  that  his.  state  of  health 
required.  As  soon  as  he  was  better  he  once  more  took  up  his 
brush  and  painted  two  figure  subjects :  The  Forge  of  Fulcan 
and  Joseph's  Coat.  After  staying  a  short  time  in  Naples,  he 
set  out  for  Madrid  early  in  the  year  1631,  to  place  himself  once 
more  at  the  service  of  the  King.  Philip  IV.  was  much  addicted 
•to  hunting,  and  this  sport  took  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
His  stables  and  hounds  were  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe. 
In  order  to  give  full  play  to  his  inclinations  in  this  respect,  he 
had  had  the,  little  castle  known  as  Torre  de  la  Parada  prepared 
for  him.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  where  there  is  ple^nty  of 
game,  and  aU  the  pictures  and  tapestries  of  this  dwelling  repre- 
sent hunting  scenes.  Among  the  various  methods  of  hunting 
then  in  vogue  in  Spain,  that  known  as  the  Tela  was  the  one 
preferred.  On  a  chosen  piece  of  ground  a  huge  space  was 
enclosed  with  canvas,  held  in  place  at  intervals  by  stakes,  and  into 
this  the  game  were  driven,  entering  the  enclosure  by  an 
aperture  left  for  them.  When  sufficient  victims  were  secured, 
the  aperture  was  closed  and  they  were  then  driven  to  a  second 
enclosure  nearer  the  centre,  with  several  thicknesses  of  canvas 
reaching  higher  up  than  the  first.  The  imprisoned  animals 
were  then  attacked  and  killed  by  the  King  and  his  guests. 
Velasquez  was  requested  to  depict  some  of  the  hunting  episodes, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  do  this  with  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  the 
true  historian.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  various 
artists  who  had  attempted  it  before  him  had  always  failed.  The 
difficulty  of  uniting  in  the  same  composition  the  various 
elements  of  such  episodes  in  a  way  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  Boar  Hunt  in  the  National 
Gallery  gives  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  kind  of  hunting  we 
have  just  described,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  idea  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  costumes,  and  the  most  characteristic 
types  of  all  classes  of  Spanish  people  of  that  period.  There  is 
a  smaller  picture  of  this  in  the  Wallace  collection,  with  a  few 
slight  variations,  but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation. 

The  original  picture  is  a  large  one  composed  with  admirable 
taste   and   skill,   and  landscape  plays   a   considerable  part  in  it. 
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The  enclosure  has  been  made  in  the  midst  of  somewhat 
austere  surroundings — an  uncultivated  plain,  with  undulations 
ending    in    a    steep    hill,   with   dark    bushes,  broom   and  a  few 
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stunted  oak  trees  growing  on  it.  In  patches  here  and  there 
the  short,  scanty  grass  relieves  the  vivid  whiteness  of  the  sand. 
Above  the  enclosures,  where  several  boars  are  being  pursued  or 
attacked  by  the  riders,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  dark  blue  sky 
with   grey  clouds   relieved  by  a  few  light  touches.     The   strong 
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tones  of  this  somewhat  heavy  sky  and  this  gloomy  landscape  set 
off  the  brilliance  of  the  various  colours  introduced  by  the 
huntsmen,  the  courtiers  and  the  spectators  all  crowding  to- 
gether, and  yet  arranged  by  the  artist  with  a  view  to  general 
effect. 

In  the  celebrated  picture  of  The  Surrender  of  Breda,  better 
known  as  Las  Lanzas,  which  dates  from  the  same  period,  the 
landscape  is  less  important,  but  just  as  necessary  to  the  picture. 
Its  Unes  and  colour  harmonise  so  well  with  the  chief  episode 
that  one  might  fancy  at  first  it  was  a  background  specially 
composed  to  set  off  the  subject.  But  this  was  not  so.  When 
Velasquez  did  not  know  the  district  in  which  an  event  took 
place  he  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  obtain  the  information  he 
required.  Making  use  of  the  panoramic  view  taken  on  the 
spot  by  Pieter  Snyers,  which  is  now  in  the  Prado,  he  re- 
produced the  topography  of  Breda  and  of  the  surrounding  country 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  We  must  not  dwell  here  on  the 
contrasts  which  he  presents  in  so  eloquent  a  manner,  when  he 
shows  us  the  conqueror  receiving  the  submission  of  the  van- 
quished with  such  kindliness  that  he  honours  himself  by  the 
courtesy  he  shows  to  others.  We  have  only  to  point  out 
the  strength  and  deUcacy  with  which  the  accentuated  forms  of  the 
figures  and  their  colour-schemes  stand  out  against  the  soft 
blues  and  greys  of  the  sky,  and  against  the  white  or  rosy 
vapours  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  duU-greens  and  yellows 
of  the  ground.  Without  having  recourse  to  any  stereotyped 
formulas,  Velasquez  goes  straight  to  nature  for  his  setting. 
Whilst  remaining  absolutely  truthful,  he  has  given  to  this  great 
painting  the  character  and  the  significance  of  a  historical 
document. 

Commissions  of  this  kind  allowed  the  artist  to  show  all 
the  resources  of  his  imagination  and  of  his  genius,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  this  opportunity  only  too  rarely.  Anxious  above 
all  to  please  his  royal  patron  and  to  devote  time  to  him  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  used  to  such  advantage  to  himself,  he 
once  more  set  out  for  Italy  to  buy  objects  of  art,  statues  and 
pictures  for  adorning  the  royal  palace,  with  an  impartiality  which 
must  often  have  been  contrary  to  his  own  taste.  As  though  for 
a  rehef  from  the  tasks  put  upon  him,  he  painted,  the  wonderful  por- 
trait of  Innocent  X.,  one  of  his  masterpieces.  A  little  later  he  was 
appointed  Marshall  of  the  Palace  and  many  and  onerous  were 
the  obligations  incumbent  on  this  function.  Velasquez  was 
very  irregularly  paid  and  was  nevertheless  frequently  compelled 
to  advance   money   himself  to   defray   the   King's  expenses. 

As  an  artist  he  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  choosing  his  models,  but  the  brilliant  colorist,  so  appreciative  of 
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elegance  and  of  life,  was  obliged  to  paint,  over  and  over  again, 
the  expressionless  features  of  his  sovereign.  He  also  had  to 
portray  the  sickly  scions  of  that  impoverished  race — pale, 
phlegmatic  boys,  delicate-looking  little  princesses,  laced  tightly 
in  their  stiff  sheath-like  bodices  and  protected  from  all  contact 
by  those  paniers  known  as  Garde-infantes  and  skirts  which 
concealed  their  feet  from  view.  With  what  joy  Velasquez  must 
have  returned  to  nature  when  he  had  a  little  spare  time !  The 
duties  of  his  office  prevented  him  from  going  far  away,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  subjects  near  the  royal 
residence.  In  the  artificial  scenery  of  this  landscape  he  must  have 
felt  something  of  the  Court  restraint.  Instead  of  the  wildness  of 
the  natural  country,  there  were  cUpped  trees  arranged  ruthlessly 
in  line,  regular,  symmetrical  groves,  flower-beds  cut  up  into 
compartments,  water  either  imprisoned  in  marble  basins,  spirtmg 
out  from  fountains  or  as  waterfalls  among  the  statues  of  mytho- 
logical figures.  He  could  only  amuse  himself  with  placing 
carriages  drawn  by  mules  and  escorted  by  cavaUers  in  the  solitude 
of  the  park  avenues,  such  as  the  Calle  de  la  Reina  of  Aranjuez. 
Near  the  Fountain  of  the  Tritom  he  would  introduce  various 
figures-rStreet  vendors,  a  young  man  giving  flowers  to  a  girl  and 
fine  ladies  decked  out  in  costumes  that  remind  one  of  Watteau's 
pictures.  AU  this  he  painted  quickly  with  his  sure  hght  touch, 
with  the  charming  sincerity  and  exquisite  taste  of  a  master. 
Unfortunately  these  studies,  subjected  no  doubt  to  the  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  of  a  variable  chmate,  have  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  in  freshness  and  vivacity  of  tone  are  not  equal  to  the 
two  small  landscapes  of  the  Villa  Medici  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

We  find  Velasquez  once  more  with  his  usual  brilliancy  and 
his  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  wholesome,  sense  of  nature  in 
the  large  picture  of  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  visiting  St.  Paul  the 
Hermit  painted  for  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  at  Buen  Retiro  probably 
about  a  year  before  his  death.  The  subject  he  chose  for  this  was 
St.  Anthony's  visit  to  St.  Paul  in  the  desert,  where  a  raven  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  him  his  daily  food  for  sixty  years.  It 
now  has  in  its  beak  a  double  portion  for  the  two  hermits.  After 
the  manner  of  the  early  masters,  Velasquez  gives  two  other 
episodes  taken  from  the  legend  of  St.  Paul  in  the  same  picture. 
Two  lions  are  to  be  seen  hollowing  out  with  their  paws  a  hole 
which  is  to  be  his  grave,  while  the  demon,  too,  as  a  satyr,  is  approach- 
ing the  holy  man  in  order  to  tempt  him.  These  two  episodes, 
placed  in  the  background,  are  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  principal 
scene  and,  although  the  figures  attract  attention,  they  are  of  such 
small  dimensions  that  they  leave  all  its  importance  and  significance 
to  the  landscape.     It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  wilder  and  finer 
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scenery  than  the  abrupt  gorge,  the  subject  of  which  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  a  sierra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 
A  tall  elm  tree,  its  smooth  trunk  covered  with  ivy,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  foreground  and  at  its  foot  are  brambles  and  briars,  violets  and 
tufts  of  plantain.  A  stream  of  limpid  water  winds  its  way  through 
the  narrow  vaUey,  enlivening  the  wild  country,  and  the  blending 
of  aU  the  graces  and  severities  of  nature  thoroughly  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  subject.  With  all  these  picturesque  details, 
so  harmoniously  grouped,  the  artist  has  produced  a  most  expressive 
composition. 

After  such  flights  to  nature,  Velasquez  was  obliged  to  return 
once  more  to  the  subjects  which  his  official  position  imposed 
upon  him,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  passed  from  the 
execution  of  The  Maids  of  Honour  to  that  of  The  Spinners  is 
a  proof  of  the  extreme  versatiHty  of  his  genius.  When  he 
painted  this  last  picture  his  days  were  already  numbered.  His 
Court  duties,  after  so  frequently  taking  him  away  from  his  art, 
now  shortened  his  life  by  imposing  upon  him  excessive  fatigue. 
In  M.  Justi's  ^  fine  book  we  have  the  account  of  that  terrible 
journey  in  the  Pyrenees,  when  Velasquez,  by  virtue  of  his 
official  position  at  Court,  was  responsible  for  the  lodging  of 
Philip  IV.  and  his  retinue.  We  know  what  all  that  ceremonial 
at  Bidassoa  must  have  meant  to  him,  that  interview  when  two 
sovereigns  who  adored  pomp  and  show  wished  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  magnificence.  The  journey  of  a  Spanish  King,  in 
such  circumstances  necessitated  arrangements  difficult  for  us 
at  present  to  realise.  The  number  of  important  personages  and 
of  their  domestics  and  the  quantity  of  luggage  that  was 
necessary  can  be  imagined.  The  beginning  of  the  procession 
had  passed  the  Alcala  gates  when  the  rearguard  had  scarcely  left 
Madrid.  The  procession  travelled  slowly  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  roads,  especially  in  the  mountains.  At  night-fall,  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  everyone,  food  had  to  be  provided  and 
served  according  to  State  ceremony  and  etiquette,  while 
receptions  and  entertainments  were  organised  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  the  Court  passed.  On  arriving,  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  at  that  Island  of  Pheasants,  where  the  meeting  of 
the  two  sovereigns  was  to  take  place,  Velasquez  paid  special 
attention  to  the  reception  room,  which  he  had  had  decorated  with 
tapestries,  and  in  order  that  all  should  be  satisfactory  he  was 
obliged  to  give  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention  to  every- 
thing. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  his  mission,  the  great 
artist  fulfilled  it  to  the  end,  and  was  admired  by  everyone  "for 
his    elegance,  his    dignity,  his    exquisite   taste,   and   the  tact  he 

'  Diego  Velasquez :  vol.  II.,  page  381,  et  seq. 
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displayed  in  everything."  After  seventy-two  days'  absence,  he 
returned  to  Madrid  on  June  26th,  1660.  He  took  back  -with 
him  the  germs  of  a  malignant  fever  and,  in  spite  of  aU  the  care 
lavished  on  him,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  August  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two. 

Velasquez  is  unique  as  a  painter.  Neither  his  predecessors 
nor  those  who  have  come  after  him  have  equalled  him.  His 
own  pupils  have  merely  shown  by  their  work  the  superiority  of 
their  master.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  pupils  was  Juan 
Bautista  del  Mazo  who,  as  early  as  1634,  became  his  son-in-law. 
He  possessed  great  skill  in  copying  the  works  of  Titian,  of 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  even  of  Rubens.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  style  of  his  portraits  and  those  of  his 
master,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  confused  with  those 
of  Velasquez.  This  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  pictures  were  touched  up  by  the  great  artist  himself. 
The  landscapes  by  Mazo,  of  which  the  Prado  has  about 
ten,  show  more  individuality.  Most  of  them  are  compositions 
enlivened  by  mythological  episodes  ;  others  are  vicM^s  of  cities 
very  correctly  reproduced.  The  F^iew  of  Saragossa  is  one  of 
these.  It  was  painted  in  1647  by  order  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the 
Infante  don  Baltasar  chose  the  spot,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  from  which  the  view  was  to  be  taken.  The  outline  of 
the  city,  with  its  towers  and  its  principal  buildings,  stands  out 
against  a  sky  of  luminous  grey.  It  is  a  thoroughly  Spanish 
city,  sad  and  forbidding,   with  not   a   single   tree  to  relieve   the 
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mass  of  severe  looking  edifices.  The  moment  chosen  by  the 
artist  was  just  when  the  royal  procession,  with  the  State 
carriages,  had  entered  the  old  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  classes  are  in  the  foreground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  These  life-like  figures,  in  a  variety 
of  costumes,  are  so  cleverly  presented  that,  for  a  long  time,  they 
were  attributed  to  Velasquez.  The  picture  is  at  present  in  the 
Prado. 

For  pure  and  simple  landscape  painting  there  is  scarcely  an 
artist  to  mention  in  Spain  as  a  contemporary  of  Velasquez 
except  Francisco  CoUantes  (1599 — 1656).  His  subjects  are 
dramatic.  The  Burning  of  Troy  is  in  the  Granada  Museum  and 
The  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Prado.  In  these  pictures  there  are 
ruined  buildings  and  the  dead  coming  out  of  their  tombs  to 
appear  at  the  Last  Judgment.  The  Burning  Bush,  in  the  Louvre, 
is  certainly  one  of  his  best  works,  and  here  the  rough  wildness  of 
the  region  where  the  scene  takes  place,  the  thick  growth  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  cool,  clear  water  running  among  the  rocks  are  all 
expressed  with  peculiar  force.  The  figure  of  Moses  is  that  of  a 
Spanish  herdsman  with  an  energetic  face.  He  is  surrounded  by 
his  animals, — an  ass  and  some  sheep.  The  picture  shows  the 
various  aptitudes  of  a  painter  thoroughly  well  versed  in  all  the 
resources  of  his  art. 

Murillo,  (1617 — 1682)  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  always 
chose  the  most  familiar  and  popular  subjects  for  his  pictures. 
With  such  realistic  instincts,  it  seems  as  though  landscape  ought 
to  have  played  a  great  part  in  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
very  little  of  it  in  his  pictures,  and  when  introduced  its  place  is 
limited  to  what  is  strictly  necessary.  In  the  St.  Francis  de  Paula, 
in  the  Prado,  we  see  just  a  little  distance,  a  strip  of  arid  land  and 
then  a  few  plants  with  large  leaves,  copied  from  nature,  for  fiUing 
up  the  foreground.  In  the  five  episodes  of  The  Life  of  Jacob, 
intended  for  the  Marquis  of  ^'^illamanrique's  palace,  there  is  rather 
more  landscape.  The  Hermitage  has  two  of  these  pictures,  con- 
ceived in  a  thoroughly  decorative  style.  In  one  of  them,  entitled 
Isaac  Blessing  Jacob,  the  scene  takes  place  in  the  patriarch's  house, 
a  sordid  cottage,  such  as  one  frequently  sees  in  Spain.  In  the  prin- 
cipal composition  of  this  series,  Laban  Seeking  his  Household  Gods  in 
Jacob's  Tent,  the  figures  and  the  cattle  standing  out  against  a  dusty 
valley  are  vague  in  line,  somewhat  chalky,  feeble  in  colour  and 
lacking  in  body.  This  picture  is  now  at  Grosvenor  House  in  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  collection. 

There  are  very  few  other  Spanish  landscape  painters.  Francisco 
Goya  y  Lucientes  (1746 — 1828)  was  a  somewhat  fantastic  and 
unequal  artist  who,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  rather  over-rated. 
The  backgrounds  of  his  pictures  are  usually  taken  from  the  scenery 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid.  We  get  them  in  several  of  his  Fillage  Fetes,  particularly 
in  the  Romeria  de  san  Isidoro  and  in  the  tapestry  designs,  more 
diverse  than  harmonious,  executed  by  Goya  for  the  Manufactory 
of  Santa  Barbara.  They  are  imitations  of  Teniers,  Tiepolo  and 
of  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than  original 
creations. 
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JOHN   CONSTABLE.       ABINGDON   BRIDGE. 

Drawing  from  nature.    (Bibliothfeque  Nationale.) 

CHAPTER  VII 

Landscape  Painters  of  the  English  School. 

art   in   england — nature   in  literature — the   english 

gardens the  first  landscape  painters. 

john  constable — his  vocation his  love  of  nature  and 

his  sincerity — his  criticism  of  the  great  masters. 

I 


=\  NGLAND  had  for  a  long 
r^     time    been    a   powerful 
and   prosperous   nation. 
She  had  given  birth  to 
an    author    like  Shake- 
speare, to  philosophers  like  Bacon 
and  Newton,  but  she  had  not  yet 
produced     a     single     artist.     Her 
sovereigns  and  her  great  lords  had 
felt    art    to    be    ornamental  to  a 
Court,  to  be  the  supreme  luxury 
of  wealth,  and  on  several  occasions 
they   had   endeavoured    to    entice 
some  of  the  great  artists  of  the  con- 
tinent to  their  country.     Holbein, 
Antonio  More,  Rubens,  and  Van 
Dyck,    among    the    more    famous 
ones,  had  made  longer  or   shorter 
visits  to  London  and  had  received  all  the  royal  favours  possible 


THOMAS  OAINSEOEOUGH.      LANDSCAPE  WITH 

AXI5IALS. 

(Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine's  CoUoctioii.) 
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and  been  patronised  by  various  members  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
the  collections  which  the  latter  were  making,  the  famous  land- 
scape painters  held  an  important  place.  Among  these  Claude 
Lorrain,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  and  Cuyp,  who  were  all  greatly 
in  favour,  must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  first  English  landscape  painters. 
English  writers  had  comprehended  and  depicted  the  beauties 
of  nature  before  the  artists.  We  all  know  what  an  amount  of 
poetical  interest  is  added  to  the  most  moving  episodes  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas  by  the  scenery  described  by  him  in  a  few  striking 
words.  There  is  the  lonely  heath  where  King  Lear  wanders 
during  the  storm  and  gives  vent  to  his  despair ;  the  brook 
in  which  Ophelia,  adorned  with  flowers,  drowns  herself ;  the 
moor  where  the  witches  promise  the  kingdom  to  Macbeth ;  the 
mist-covered  meadows,  all  bathed  in  dew,  where  the  little  spirits 
of  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Di'eam  disport  themselves.  After 
Shakespeare,  aiid  with  less  expressive  eloquence,  the  La,ke  poets 
omitted  no  detail  in  the  description  of  the  country  which  was  to 
be  the  setting  for  their  compositions.  Finally,  there  was  the 
creation  of  EngUsh  gardens,  in  which,  setting  aside  the  symmetry 
and  geometrical  stiffness,  untU  then  in  honour,  the  landscape 
gardeners  appointed  to  lay  out  the  grounds  of  princely  residences 
were  the  first  to  respect  nature.  All  this  proves  the  increasing 
love  of  nature  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  though  everything  had  been  prepared  for  a 
school  of  landscape  painting  in  England,  although  art  had  been 
very  much  behindhand  in  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  which 
nature  offered  with  such  marvellous  prodigality.  Painters  remained 
indifferent  to  its  picturesque  beauties,  and  when  Richard  X^'^ilson 
(1714-1782),  after  acquiring  a  certain  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
thought  of  taking  the  subjects  for  his  pictures  from  nature,  it  was 
to  Italy  that  he  went  in  search  of  them.  During  the  five  years 
he  spent  in  Rome  he  was  encouraged  and  even  helped  by  Joseph 
Vernet.  He  collected  various  studies,  which  he  used  on  his 
return  to  London,  in  1755,  for  such  mythological  compositions 
as  The  Death  of  Niobe's  Children.  This  picture  opened  the  doors 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  to  him  in  1760.  The  style  and  the 
severity  of  these  paintings,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  unbending 
character  of  the  artist,  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  much 
in  favour  with  the  influential  personages  of  his  time.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  King  wanted  to  buy  one  of  his  pictures  at  a 
reduced  rate,  Wilson  rephed  to  the  offer  made  to  him  that  "if 
it  were  inconvenient  to  his  Majesty  to  pay  just  then,  the  money 
could  be  paid  in  instalments."  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
Wilson  learnt  to  know  what  poverty  meant,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  very  low  prices  for  his  works. 
He  usually  chose  views  of  Italy  or  academic  landscapes,  in  which 
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the  influence  of  Claude  Lorrain  was  evident,  and  when  any  picture 
had  a  certain  success  he  would  paint  four  or  five  others  from  it. 

Having  a  small  income  left  him  by  his  brother,  Wilson 
was  able  to  settle  in  Wales,  in  the  village  of  Llanberis  which 
is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  He  had  begun 
to  feel  the  inadequacy  of  the  collection  of  studies  from  which 
he  had  been  drawing  his  inspirations  for  too  long  a  time  without 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  them.  Until  his  death  in  1782, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  he  remained  at  Llanberis  in  Carnarvon, 
and  his  later  works  show,  by  their  more  vivid  colours  and  their 
less  conventional  subjects,  the  happy  effect  that  a  closer 
communion  with  nature  had  had  upon  his  style.  Some  of 
his  pictures  can  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Thomas  Gainsborough"  (1727-1788),  had  a  more  marked 
and  more  original  artistic  temperament  than  his  contemporary 
Wilson.  Gainsborough  was  born  in  Suffolk  and  it  was  from 
his  native  country  that  he  took  the  subjects  for  his  pictures. 
His  landscapes  were  formerly  appreciated  quite  as  highly  as 
his  portraits,  but  it  is  to  the  latter  that  he  owes  his  celebrity. 
There  is  a  very  individual  sense  of  grace  and  refinement 
about  his  landscapes  and  they  have  also  something  of  the 
grandeur  of  those  of  Rubens  and  above  all  of  those  of  Van 
Dyck,  whose  pictures  Gainsborough  had  frequently  copied. 
His  studies,  painted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  where 
he  had  settled,  had  at  first  no  other  object  than  that  of  allowing 
him  to  place  the  great  ladies  whose  portraits  he  was  painting  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  trees  of  their  own  homes.  This  setting  gave 
an  additional  charm  to  his  works,  its  colours  contrasting  happily 
with  the  fresh  tones  of  the  flesh  tints  and  the  toilettes  of  his 
models,  Gradually  fascinated  by  these  studies,  the  relief  they 
afforded  to  the  monotony  of  his  ordinary  wotk  led  him  to  devote 
more  time  to  them.  One  seems  to  see  nature  in  his  pictures 
through  a  landscape  by  Rubens  or  by  Huysmans  of  Mechlin,  so 
much  were  Gainsborough's  style  and  colouring  like  those  of  these 
two  artists.  We  are  assured  that  he  never  painted  outside  his 
studio  and  that  he  contented  himself  with  taking  a  few  sketches, 
either  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  on  tinted  paper.  He  touched  these 
up  with  white,  and  with  light  washes  of  Indian  ink  for  marking  the 
principal  values.  These  are  generally  well  observed  in  his  pictures, 
and  the  composition  and  perspective  correctly  established,  but 
the  colour,  more  often  than  not,  is  conventional.  In  the  foregrounds, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  tone,  there  are  a  few  plants  with  large  leaves, 
broadly  treated  :  brown  or  yellow  trees  stand  out  against  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  or  their  somewhat  monotonous  round  outline  is  reflected 
in  the  darker  blue  water.  Here  and  there  a  few  animals,  generally 
cows,  give  a  light,  piquant  note  to  the  vegetation.  A  thorough 
comprehension  of  effect  ensures  the  unity  of  these  landscapes,  but 
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J.    M.    W.    TURNER.      APOLLO  AND  THE  SIBYL. 
National  Gallery.    (Phot.  Bratin,  C16nient  and  Co.) 


this  science  of  effect  with  Gainsborough  was  due  to  his  instinct  as 
a  painter  and  to  an  attentive  observation  of  his  favourite  masters, 
rather  than  to  a  direct  study  of  reahty. 

Nearly  half  a  century  after  Gainsborough,  two  painters  who 
were  born  in  the  same  year,  Thomas  Barker  (1769-1847)  and  more 
particularly  Old  Crome  (1769-1821),  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
for  the  frankness  and  the  accuracy  of  their  interpretations  of  nature. 
The  Woodman  in  a  Storm,  by  Barker,  had  great  success  in  its  day 
and  there  is  a  Landscape,  perhaps  on  the  Somerset  Downs,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  which  has  a  certain  grandeur.  It  is  some- 
what dark  on  the  whole  and  the  touch  is  at  times  rather  rough,  but 
there  is  a  fine  movement  about  the  sky  which  is  very  delicately 
modelled.  The  haymakers  at  rest  in  the  foreground  accentuate 
the  extent  of  the  vast  horizon  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun,  break- 
ing through  the  clouds,  throw  a  little  light  here  and  there. 

Old  Crome  specially  distinguished  himself  by  thus  searching 
after  truth.  Besides  the  pictures  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of 
Cuyp,  whose  choice  works  abounded  in  English  collections,  Crome 
shows  great  facility  and  originality  in  most  of  his  productions. 
His  picture  entitled  The  Slate  Quarries,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
strikes  the  beholder  by  the  intentional  severity  of  the  colouring  as 
well  as  by  the  freedom  of  the  handling.  The  blank,  sad-looking 
sky,  the  stony  ground  with  its  great  cracks,  the  greyish  tone,  the 
rough,  bare  slopes  with  the  mist  trailing  over  them — ever3rthing 
helps  to  increase  the  impression  of  wildness  which  emanates  from 
this  desolate-looking  country.  Crome,  with  scruples  that  were 
then  new,  respected  in  every  way  the  characteristics  of  the  places 
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he  painted,  though  he  depicted  the  wildest  and  most  forlorn  spots. 
His  conscientiousness  and  his  example  caused,  him  to  have  many- 
imitators  and,  with  his  brother-in-law  Robert  Ladbrooke,  he 
grouped  around  him  in  Norfolk  a  little  provincial  school,  which 
subsequently  produced  several  distinguished  artists,  such  as  John 
Cotman,  George  Vincent,  and  James  Stark. 

The  name  of  Turner  finally  effaced  those  of  many  of  his 
less  known  brother-artists.  This  brief  summing  up  will  per- 
haps serve  to  show  what  landscape  painting  in  England  was 
before  Turner  and  how,  after  the  imitations  of  Claude  and  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters,  it  had  gradually  freed  itself 
from  given  formulas,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  study  of  nature. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  the  son  of  a  barber,  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  Maiden  Lane,  London,  near 
Covent  Garden,  on  April  23rd,  1775.  He  scarcely  knew  any- 
thing of  his  mother,  who  was  a  person  of  an  irritable  disposition 
and  of  unbalanced  mind  who  finally  became  insane — a  fact  which 
perhaps  explains  the  strangeness  of  her  son  later  in  life.  He 
received  but  a  second-rate  education,  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  improve.  His  father  had  a  number  of  artists  among  his 
customers  and,  owing  probably  to  their  advice,  when  the  boy's 
predilection  for  art  manifested  itself  he  was  not  thwarted  at 
home.  He  first  studied  with  an  artist  whose  strong  point  was 
the  drawing  of  flowers.  In  1788,  he  went  to  Thomas  Malton 
for  lessons  in  perspective,  and  also  frequented  the  studio  of 
the  architect  Hardwick.  Then  he  went  to  the  Royal  Academy 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  human  figure.  He  earned  a  little 
money  by  colouring  drawings  and  engravings  and  subsequently 
by  portrait  painting.  The  portrait  of  himself  painted  in  1802, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,,  shows  a  certain  skill,  although 
it  has  no  special  qualities.  Whenever  the  young  man  had 
any  spare  time,  he  used  to  go  to  the  Thames  to  sketch  from 
nature  and  was  frequently  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends, 
Thomas  Girtin,  his  senior  by  two  years.  This  young  artist 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  famous  landscape  painter  had  he 
lived,  but  he  died  in  1802  before  the  maturity  of  his  talent. 
On  Girtin's  advice.  Turner  adopted  water-colours,  with  which 
he  had  great  success  all  his  hfe.  At  that  time  he  was  glad  to 
sell  his  little  water-colour  drawings  for  two  shillings  or  half-a- 
crown  each.  He  exhibited  them  in  his  father's  show-cases 
and  some  of  them  were  bought  by  a  certain  Dr.  Munro.  Invited 
occasionally  to  dinner  by  the  latter,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
doctor's  little  collection  of  old  pictures.  Lord  Yarborough  and 
two  of  his  friends  also  became  interested  in  the  young  artist 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  necessary  for  visiting  the 
continent,  so  that  he  might  study  the  works  of  the  Great 
Masters.     He  was  also  commissioned  by  several    publishers    to 
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supply  them  with  views  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  in 
England,  for  a  series  of  illustrated  publications  which  were  at 
that  time  very  much  in  favour. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Turner  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  his  pictures  were  always  hung 
in  the  exhibitions  organised  by  that  Institution.  They  attracted 
attention  and  the  increased  number  of  those  accepted  each  year 
proves  the  appreciation  he  received,  in  spite  of  his  extreme 
youth.  In  1799,  he  became  an  Associate  and  three  years  later 
when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  made  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Turner  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  unsociable,  careless  in 
his  dress  and  caring  little  about  manners.  He  was  incapable 
of  expressing  his  ideas  and  this  caused  him  to  become  more 
misanthropic.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work,  rose  early  and 
remained  at  his  task  all  day,  resolutely  refusing  to  receive 
visitors.  As  he  worked  easily,  he  was  able  to  produce  a  great 
many  pictures.  His  first  works  gave  evidence  of  his  keen 
observation  of  nature  and  of  the  influence  exercised  over  him 
by  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  he  had  studied  in  the 
English  collections.  He  was,  from  the  first,  greatly  fascinated 
by  effects  of  light  and  shade  and,  as  early  as  1797,  he  exhibited 
a  picture  entitled  Moonlight  at  Millbank.  Strangely  enough, 
this  view  was  taken  from  a  spot  on  the  Thames  quite  near 
to  the  place  where,  fifty  years  later,  the  great  artist  died.  He 
also  exhibited  Butterviere  Lake,  in  Cumberland,  with  a  rainbow 
and  the  sun  lighting  up  with  its  last  rays,  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  hill.  In  1798  he  exhibited  his  Morning  on  the 
Coniston  Fells,  a  view  in  Lancashire,  but  this  is  a  dark  and 
somewhat  insignificant  picture.  He  painted  sea-pieces  very 
cleverly,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  1801  Exhibition 
entitled  Fishing  Boats  near  the  Coast.  There  is  a  strong  breeze 
blowing  in  this  picture  and  the  dramatic  effect  is  well  thought 
out.  Side  by  side  with  these  subjects  obtained  from  nature, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  at  compositions  inspired  by  mythology 
and  the  Bible,  such  as  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl  in  1800,  The 
Plagues  of  Egypt  and  Jason  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  1802.  These,  however,  are  merely  episodes  introduced  after- 
wards, as  neither  the  style  nor  the  character  of  the  landscape 
is  in  accordance  with  the  subject.  The  artist  merely  sees  in 
these  subjects  a  pretext  for  purely  decorative  compositions 
which  more  frequently  than  not  were  borrowed  from  Claude 
Lorrain,  who  haunted  Turner's  mind  at  this  time. 

It  would  seem  as  though  he  were  then  only  feeling  his  way, 
yet  his  attempts  on  such  different  lines  had  a  certain  assurance 
and  boldness.  His  execution,  year  by  year,  acquired  greater 
breadth  and  certainty.     Calais  Pier  in  Stormy  Weather,  which  he 
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exhibited  in  1803,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  produc- 
tions. Threatened  by  a  storm,  some  fishing  boats  are  to  be  seen 
endeavouring  either  to  put  out  to  sea  or  to  return  to  the  harbour, 
whilst  on  the  pier  the  women  are  anxiously  watching  "their 
men"  struggling  with  the  raging  sea.  In  the  boats,  shaken  and 
tossed  at  will  by  the  waves,  every  man  is  at  his  post,  acquitting 
himself  courageously  of  his  task,  with  that  decision  which  comes 
from  habitually  facing  the  every-day  perils  of  the  sea.  We 
see  from  the  accuracy  with  which  diiFerent  perspectives  are  given 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  human  tumult  and  this  confusion  of  the 
elements,  the  artist,  like  the  sailors,  preserves  his  sang-froid.  The 
raging  water,  too,  maintains  a  relative  equilibrium,  while  around 
the  boats  the  waves  either  form  a  deep  hollow  or  rise  up  high 
and  foaming,  as  though  urged  on  by  some  irresistible  force. 
The  eloquent  rhythm  of  the  lines  and  the  transparency  of  the 
blue-green  water  on  which  the  falling  light,  is  admirably 
distributed,  the  execution  so  natural  and  so  wonderfully  suited 
to  such  a  subject — all  this  is  logical  yet  apparently  unstudied, 
animated  yet  pictorial.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  details, 
there  is  not  one  too  many ;  everything  tends  towards  the  unity  and 
general  perfection  of  the  whole. 

As  can  readily  be  imagined,  this  was  a  branch  of  art  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  a  maritime  nation.  It  gave  expression  to 
the  representation  of  a  sight  to  be  seen  daily,  the  truthfulness  of 
which  could  therefore  be  tested,  and  accordingly  Turner's  pictures 
were  very  much  in  favour  among  his  fellow  countrymen.  It 
seems  only  natural  that  he  should  have  persevered  in  a  path 
in  which  not  only  was  his  success  sure,  but  for  which  he  had 
within  reach,  every  facihty  for  continued  study.  By  making  a 
few  concessions,  and  particularly  by  eliminating  from  his  palette 
certain  bituminous  colours  of  which  he  was  too  fond,  he  might 
easily  have  made  great  progress.  The  vein  he  had  struck  was  a 
good  one  and  subjects  would  have  been  plentiful.  But  although 
he  did  not  give  up  painting  such  episodes,  they  subsequently  occupied 
a  small  place  in  his  work.  Instead  of  entering  into  closer  com- 
rnunion  with  nature,  by  means  of  more  continued  study,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  painting  purely  decorative  effects. 

Turner's  visit  to  France  and  to  Switzerland,  in  1802,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  transformation  of  his  talent. 
With  his  characteristic  curiosity,  he  was  certainly  not  inactive 
during  this  excursion  to  countries  so  different  from  his  own. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  he  brought  back  with  him 
from  the  continent  a  harvest  of  studies  which  were  as  numerous 
as  they  were  diverse.  They  were  only  rough  sketches,  however, 
too  superficial  to  lend  themselves  to  serious  works  such  as  he 
had  hitherto  produced.  A  series  of  rapid  and  extremely  varied 
impressions     could    not    have     left     very     distinct     and    lasting 
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•  •  memories.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  content  with 
summary  information  and  to  have  recourse  to  methods  that  were 
anything  but  thorough,  in  order  to  mask  the  insufficiency  of  his 
material.  Hence  he  returned  to  the  forms  he  already  knew  and 
to  colour-schemes  devised  from  his  palette,  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  endless  information  with  which  nature  would  have 
supplied  him. 

From  this  time  forth  he  was  less  exacting  with  himself  and 
not  so  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  In  The 
Shipwreck,  which  he  painted  in  1805,  we  see  his  excessive  anxiety 
to  obtain  by  somewhat  conventional  means,  a  stirring  effect 
which,  in  reality,  is  rather  commonplace.  The  opaque  darkness 
of  the  sky,  the  exaggerated  violence  of  the  waves  and  the 
accumulation  of  dramatic  detail  prove  a  very  evident  intention 
to  force  emotion  by  an  emphasis  which  is  in  doubtful  taste. 
There  is  more  reticence  and  a  truer  observation  of  nature  in  the 
Sun  Rising  in  a  Mist  which  Turner  exhibited  in  1807.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  it  himself  that  after  exchanging  it  for  his 
Shipwreck,  he  wanted  to  buy  it  back  from  Lord  de  Tabley. 
The  effect  of  the  morning  mist,  through  which  the  rays  of  a  pale 
sun  are  piercing — an  effect  very  frequently  seen  in  Northern 
countries — is  cleverly  rendered  by  the  artist,  while  the  undecided 
tones  of  the  sky  and  of  the  greyish  background,   steeped  in   a 
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damp  atmosphere,  set  off  to  advantage  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
foreground. 

In  the  various  pictures  for  which  he  could  obtain  the  subjects 
in  his  own  part  of  the  world,  nature  itself  afforded  him  all  the 
assistance  he  needed  and  provided  him  with  all  the  necessary 
details.  He  took  more  Uberty  with  landscapes  of  foreign 
countries  and  with  those  which  were  completely  imaginary,  as 
he  could  then  give  his  fancy  free  play.  Among  these  we  would 
mention  :  The  Destruction  of  Sodom,  painted  about  1805,  The  Death 
of  Nelson,  painted  1808,  and  Tlie  Garden  of  Hesperides,  which 
he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1806.  In  the  last 
picture  the  mountains  which  bound  the  horizon  are  "treated 
as  though  they  were  merely  big  stones,"  as  Ruskin  says.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Turner,  nevertheless,  and  an  admirer 
eiven  of  Turner's  faults.  Apollo  Killing  the  Python,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1811,  would  have  a  certain  grandeur 
about  it,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  distinguish  the  monster's 
tail  from  the  rocks.  There  is  an  immense  stretch  of  open 
country,  and  the  serpent's  tail  seems  to  disappear  among  the 
boulders. 

Turner,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  was  incUned  to  take 
subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  painting.  He 
mistook  for  boldness  a  wild  audacity,  which  he  failed  to  make 
convincing.  The  Destruction  of  a  Cottage  by  an  Avalanche  is  an 
example  of  this  and  also  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps,  a  picture 
which  is  absolutely  incoherent.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
snow-storm  raging  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  Carthaginian  army  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  or  even  the  Alps  themselves,  while  the 
mountains  disappear  in  the  weirdly-shaped  clouds  overhanging 
them.  When  Turner  takes  subjects  of  this  kind,  his  pictures 
leave  us  indifferent :  one  feels,  by  the  coldness  with  which  he 
attempts  to  depict  such  scenes,  that  he  is  not  moved  by  them 
himself,  and  that  he  is  trying  to  make  up  for  the  insufficiency 
of  his  study  by  his  extravagance. 

Such  boldness,  unjustifiable  as  it  is,  was  peculiar  to  him, 
yet  when  he  attempted  subjects  similar  to  those  treated  by 
Claude  Lorrain,  he  was  a  very  timid  imitator  of  the  great 
French  landscape  painter.  A  long  time  before  he  had  seen 
Italy,  he  had  painted  it,  and  he  attempted  to  surpass  Claude 
in  depicting  its  beauties,  and  to  go  farther  than  the  latter  in 
expressing  the  charm  of  light  over  the  immensity  of  space.  In 
order  to  give  more  likelihood  to  his  conceptions  he  used  mytho- 
logical episodes  and  introduced  innumerable  figures.  Turner 
was  not  better  educated  than  Claude,  and  he  had  neither 
the  candour  nor  the  delicate  instinct  which  enabled  the  French 
artist  to  introduce  his  simple  figures  satisfactorily,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  right  place  always.      Turner's   figures  are  very 
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incorrectly  drawn  and  are  completely  lacking  in  st)de.  It  is  only 
by  the  titles  of  such  pictures  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
obtaining  the  key  to  the  riddles  he  proposes.  A  catalogue  is 
necessary  in  order  to  see  who  his  figures  represent  and  what 
they  are  doing.  In  1814,  he  painted  a  JDido  and  jEneas 
leaving  Carthage  for  the  Chase,  but  as  he  only  knew  the 
:Mneid  through  Dryden,  it  was  from  an  imitation  of  A'^irgil  that 
he  composed  his  imitation  of  Claude.  The  year  following 
he  again  went  to  the  ^Eneid  and,  in  a  more  complex  picture 
still,  dealt  with  a  subject  that  was  even  more  puzzling.  Its  title, 
which  he  put  in  a  corner  of  the  canvas  together  with  the  date, 
1815,  and  his  signature,  was  Dido  Building  Carthage,  or  Tlie 
Foundation  of  the  Carthaginian  Empii-e.  The  work  is  not 
without  merit,  but  the  composition  was  obviously  inspired 
by  Claude.  He  gives  us  a  long  line  of  palaces  and 
colonnades  as  far  as  one  can  see  on  the  banks  of  a  sheet 
of  tranquU  water,  in  which  a  luminous  sky  is  reflected. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  touches  of  lemon  colour,  which  are 
too  pronounced,  the  colouring  is  harmonious  and  briUiant,  and 
the  gradations  of  the  atmosphere  are  weU  rendered  fi'om  the 
foreground  to  the  horizon.  The  whole  handling  is  more 
delicate  and  more  sober  than  usual,  and  one  might  imagine  that 
this  picture  was  a  copy  of  one  of  Claude's,  if,  by  the  side  of 
this  Dido,  on  the  same  wall  of  the  National  Gallery,  there  were 
not  one  of  the  most  admirable  sea-pieces  painted  by  Lorrain  in 
his  maturity.  The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  dated 
1648.  Anyone  not  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
be  inclined  to  blame  those  responsible  for  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures  for  placing  these  two  so  near  to  each  other,  but 
Turner  himself  was  responsible  for  it,  as  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  picture  should  be  hung  there.  Even  if  it  had  been  still 
better  than  the  artist  himself  judged,  this  showed  a  complete 
absence  of  tact.  P.  G.  Hamerton  says :  "  this  lack  of  judg- 
ment is  the  Nemesis  of  Genius." 

Turner  was  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  Claude.  It  was  this 
fact  which  induced  him  to  publish,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Liber  Keritatis,  his  Liber  Studioruvi,  a  collection  of  etchings 
from  drawings  he  had  done  from  nature,  but  had  touched 
up  \n\h  a  view  to  using  them  for  his  engravings.  Although 
a  great  number  of  these  etchings  show,  not  only  the  influence 
exercised  pver  him  by  Claude,  but  also  a  distinct  imitation 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  there  is  nevertheless  marked 
originality  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  rare  qualities 
in  the  rendering  of  the  various  picturesque  elements  of  landscape. 
By  means  of  a  stroke,  more  or  less  accentuated,  and  of  various 
intelligent  simplifications.  Turner  excelled  in  expressing,  vsdth 
very    little    effort,  the    general  appearance    of   any  given  spot. 

s 
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The  land  itself,  the  leaves  and  the  way  in  which  they  grow 
on  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  are  clearly  defined  and,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  sobriety  of  the  means  employed,  the 
general  aspect  gives  a  very  true  impression  of  the  localities 
represented. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  anyone  who  could  draw 
so  admirably  and  who  was  so  gifted,  should,  instead  of  improving 
himself  in  this  branch  of  art,  have  launched  out,  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  career,  on  quite  other  lines  and  have  expressed 
himself  in  such  extraordinary  colour-schemes.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  requirements  of  constant  production,  for  the 
sake  of  quick  returns,  induced  Turner  to  content  himself  with 
studies  that  were  less  thorough.  He  gave  repeated  proofs 
of  his  love  of  money  and  his  manner  of  procuring  it  was  not 
always  strictly  delicate.  In  spite  of  special  arrangements 
made  with  his  engravers,  he  would  make  use  of  the  plates 
he  had  reserved  and,  -exceeding  the  number  agreed  upon  for 
the  first  editions,  sell  poor  proofs,  touching  them  up  slightly, 
and  thus  altering  the  proof  marks,  in  order  to  increase  the 
price.  All  his  engravers  were  at  variance  with  him  and  they 
complained  in  a  body  of  his  methods.  It  was  this  same 
insatiable  cupidity  that  induced  him,  in  1808,  to  ask  for  the 
Chair  of  Perspective  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  he  was  tempted 
by  the  salary,  modest  though-  it  was,  attached  to  this  post. 
He  was  not  at  all  the  man  for  this  Chair  as  he  had  no  theoretical 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and,  even  if  he  had  had  this,  he 
was  incapable  of  teaching  it,  as  he  could  not  express  his 
ideas  clearly. 

Turner  had  made  an  independent  position  for  himself  and 
not  only  was  he  well-to-do,  but  rich.  He  bought  his  own 
house  and  his  father  lived  with  him.  In  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  do,  the  latter  stretched  his  son's  canvases  and  acted 
as  custodian  in  the  small  picture  gallery  in  which  some  of 
Turner's  works  were  exhibited.  A  little  later,  in  the  year  1812, 
the  artist  bought  a  better  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  where 
he  lived  -  until  his  death,  but  without  ever  having  any  repairs 
or  cleaning  done  to  it.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  dirt  and 
disorder  that  his  pictures,  reared  up  against  each  other  along 
the  wall,  gradually  deteriorated. 

He  was  as  unsociable  as  he  was  careless  in  his  habits.  He 
would  not  receive  visitors  and  was  always  trying  to  keep 
people  in  ignorance  of  his  whereabouts.  Without  giving  any 
notice  of  his  various  absences  he  would  leave  home  without 
letting  anyone  have  his  address.  When  he  was  invited  to 
the  country  house  of  Lord  Egremont,  a  wealthy  picture  lover 
who  appreciated  Turner's  talent,  he  shut  himself  up  nearly 
all  the  time  in  his  bedroom  to  paint   and  would   scarcely  allow 
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even  his  host  to  enter  this  room.  Whimsical  and  difficult 
as  he  was  to  get  on  with,  he  was  at  times  most  obliging  to  his 
brother  artists.  P.  G.  Hamerton  tells  us  that  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1826,  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
landscapes,  a  Fiew  of  Cologne,  of  very  brilUant  colouring, 
had  been  placed  between  two  of  Lawrence's  portraits  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  latter.  Turner,  in  order  to  appease 
him,  put  a  water-colour  wash  of  lamp  black  over  his  own 
picture.  His  friends  protested  against  such  a  proceeding  on 
his  part,  but  he  explained  that  when  the  exhibition  was  over 
a  mere  wash  would  restore  to  his  picture  its  original  brilliancy. 
At  other  times,  in  sudden  fits  of  generosity,  he  w^ould  give 
large  sums  of  money  to  fellow  artists  in  need.  As  a  rule, 
however,  without  caring  any  more  for  what  was  said  of  him 
than  he  did  for  the  conventionalities,  he  lived  alone,  having 
no  other  society  than  that  of  his  servants,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  den. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  Turner's  works  in 
three  distinct  periods,  answering  to  the  characteristic  trans- 
formations of  his  talent.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  such 
a  classification  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Instead  of  three 
distinct  styles,  comprised  within  fixed  dates,  it  would  be  better 
to  study  in  a  general  way  the  painter's  tendency  gradually 
to  free  himself  from  the  conscientious  scruples  which  he  had 
first  manifested,  to  give  up  those  early  qualities  of  correct 
drawing  and  to  aim,  above  everything,  at  the  extraordinary 
colouring  and  the  effective  contrasts  which,  as  time  went  on, 
became  his  great  preoccupation.  He  finally  ended  in  purely 
imaginative  landscape  painting.  Continuity  was  not  one  of 
his  characteristics,  as  we  find  that  there  were  momentary 
hesitations  and  even  returns  to  his  earlier  style.  These  were 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  close  study  of  nature  which  his  work 
sometimes  demanded,  and  at  times  this  restrained  the  increasing 
daring  of  his  imaginative  work.  In  1815,  for  instance,  under 
the  influence  of  some  vivid  impressions  which  he  had  received 
in  his  own  country,  he  painted  BUgh  Sand,  7iear  Sheerness, 
with  its  fishing  boats  under  a  cloudy  sky.  The  composition 
of  this  picture  is  well  balanced,  the  drawing  is  clever  and  the 
correcfeess  of  the  values  deserves  all  praise.  Another  landscape 
inspired  by  England  was  also  painted  in  1815.  It  is  entitled 
Crossing  the  Brook,  and  is  even  superior  to  the  one  we  have 
just  mentioned.  The  general  composition  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Claude,  but  Turner  renders  the  aspect  of  the  little  winding 
river  running  slowly  through  a  picturesque  district  with  great 
charm.  Such  compositions,  however,  were  merely  accidental 
with  him  and  they  became  rare.  His  own  imagination  now 
supplied  the  subjects  of  his  compositions.      He  preferred  those 
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which  gave  him  more  scope  for  that  exaggeration  of  contrast 
and  extreme  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  had  become  his 
chief  thought.  Being  proficient  in  water-colour,  he  used  it 
as  a  basis  for  his  pictures,  and  not  only  did  he  leave  this 
preparation  in  a  great  measure  without  any  covering,  but  even  when 
the  picture  was  painted  in  oil  he  would  touch  it  up  \idth 
body  colour.  The  repeated  layers  of  glazing  and  of  paint 
put  on  with  the  knife,  to  which  he  had  recourse,  led  at  times 
to  unforeseen  and  effective  re- 
sults. These  experiments,  some- 
times satisfactory,  sometimes 
the  reverse,  were  therefore  more 
or  less  dependent  on  chance, 
and,  in  any  case,  there  was 
always  a  great  risk  with  thera 
as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  painting.  A  gi'eat  number 
of  Turner's  pictures  have  al- 
ready undergone  serious  changes 
and  seem  to  be  doomed  to 
speedy  ruin. 

Even  when  the  artist  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  depict- 
ing a  given  place,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  notes  and  as  he  gave 
his   imagination   free  play,   the   result    was    frequently   far   from 
satisfactory.     In  his  Sanctuary  of  Loreto,   View  of  Orvieto  and 
Heidelberg  Castle  those  who  know  these  localities  would  have  great 
difficulty  in    recognising    them    from    Turner's    pictures.      It    is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  when  he  attempted  to  place  scenes  from 
mythology  or  history  in  the  scenery  that  he  considered  suitable  for 
them,  there  was  no  truth  and  no  probability,  even,  in  such  pictures. 
Without  the  catalogue  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  titles 
of  such  subjects  as  Hegulus  leaving  Rome  to  return  to  Carthage, 
Phryne  going  to  bathe,  or  Agi'ippina   landing  with   the   ashes  of 
Germanicus.      Turner's  representations  of  the  places  where  these 
episodes  took  place  have  nothing  in  common  with  Italy  or  with 
Greece.      In  the    Bay    of    Baice    with    Apollo    and    the    Sibyl, 
exhibited  in  1823,  after  the  artist's  first  journey  to  Italy  in  1819, 
the. landscape  is  scarcely  anything  but  a  collection  of  heterogeneous 
details  arbitrarily  assembled.     On  close  observation  it  is  possible 
to  discover  the  Tivoh  cascades  and  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Forum  by  the  side  of  the  Mole  of  Naples.     In  Turner's  picture  of 
Caligula's  Palace  on  this  same  Gulf  of  Baia;,  executed  in  1831,  after 
his  second  visit  to  Italy,  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
a    totally    different    country,    both    on    account    of    the    general 
appearance  and  of  the  vegetation.     As  for  the  architecture  of  this 
palace,   it   is   a  veritable   medley  of    the   strangest  constructions. 
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arcades,  towers,  porticoes  and  colonnades  without  any  special  style. 
The  general  effect  reminds  one  of  the  fantastic  edifices  painted  at 
about  the  same  time  by  John  Martin,  a  second-rate  painter  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  depicting  Oriental  and  Italian  civilisation, 
makes  a  great  show  with  his  Belshazzar's  Feast,  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  and  The  Destruction  of  Herculaneuvi. 

It  is  above  all  in  the  compositions  inspired  by  scenes  from 
antiquity,  that  the  absolute  lack  of  taste  and  proportion  is  evident 
in  Turner's  later  work.  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,  painted  in 
1829,  is  so  strange  that  it  borders  on  madness.  The  colouring  is  as 
wild  as  are  the  forms,  and  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  something  restful 
among  all  these  flying  boat  sails  with  their  startling  colours,  rocks 
of  a  hundred  different  shapes,  water  of  a  harsh  blue  against  crude 
red,  and  a  sky  where,  by  way  of  a  sunset,  the  artist  has  given 
fireworks  with  various  coloured  rockets  bursting  everywhere.  In 
order  to  give  still  freer  play  to  these  picturesque  escapades,  Turner 
chose  subjects  which  lent  themselves  to  such  violent  antitheses  and 
allowed  of  all  these  extravagances.  '  In  The  "  Fighting  Temeraire  " 
tugged  to  her  last  berth,  he  wanted  to  depict  the  end  of  the  sailing 
boat  and  the  beginning  of  steam-boat  navigation.  The  ship  with 
its  sails  is  magnificent,  whilst  the  dark  packet-boat  is  vomiting  its 
sombre,  opaque  smoke  into  a  blood-red  sky  striped  with  garish 
colours.  Peace  and  War  are  two  other  pictures,  with  extravagant 
contrasts,  arranged  to  give  an  echo  to  eath  other.  In  The 
Snow-storm  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  elements,  and 
in  Shade  and  Darkness:  the  Evening  of  the  Deluge  and  in 
Light  and  Colour :  the  Morning  after  the  Deluge  the  artist  has 
an  opportunity  of  yielding  to  his  exuberant  fancy. 

After  his  last  visit  to  Italy,  in  1840,  the  memory  of  Venice, 
which  had  made  a  great  impression  on  him  on  account  of  its 
manifold  beauties,  caused  him  to  hold  his  wUd  imagination  in  check 
for  a  time.  In  several  of  his  pictures,  such  for  instance  as  Ducal 
Palace  and  Custom  House  and  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  he  reproduces 
Tvith  great  charm  the  rich  harmonies  peculiar  to  the  city  of  lagoons, 
giving  the  Ught  silvery  colours  of  its  buildings,  and  also  the 
brilliancy  of  its  changing  skies.  But  this  was  only  a  momentary 
halt  in  the  midst  of  the  irresistible  current  that  was  carrying  him 
away.  The  pearly,  rainbow  colours  which  Venice  had  shown 
him  became,  under  his  heavy  touch,  incandescences  and  prismatic 
illuminations,  which  he  lavished  everywhere,  without  any  respect  to 
the  style  of  his  picture.  The  palaces  and  buildings  of  all  kinds 
which  Canaletto  gives,  with  perhaps  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the 
stiff  structure  and  exact  perspective,  seem,  in  Turner's  pictures,  to 
be  protesting  against  their  immobility  and  to  be  in  an  inexpressible 
state  of  confusion.  Not  content  even  with  unstable  lines  and  vague 
colours  the  artist,  impatient  of  all  laws,  soon  renounced  such  subjects, 
as  they  were  too  real  for  him.     Fantastic  themes  appealed  much 
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more  to  him  and  into  these  he  plunged  wildly.  One  of  his  most 
admired  pictures,  Queen  MaVs  Grotto,  is  in  reality  a  freak,  and  in 
that  other  equally  celebrated  work  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,  in 
which  the  painter  depicts  a  Great  Western  train  rushing  at  full 
speed  through  a  thick  fog,  there  is  neither  logic  nor  taste  to  be 
found. 

Breaking  gradually  away  from  all  the  most  elementary  canons 
of  his  art,  Turner  gave  himself  up  to  the  daring  freaks  of  his 
own  imagination.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  the  well-known  English  critic,  Ruskin,^  praised  his  works 
and  proclaimed  him  the  reviver  of  landscape  painting.  Ruskin 
was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  just  beginning  his 
career  and  the  painter's  life  was  now  on  the  wane.  They  both 
considered  themselves  above  pubUc  opinion  and  they  both  made 
themselves  heard.  Ruskin,  with  his  passionate  love  of  nature, 
no  doubt  developed  the  sense  of  its  beauty  in  the  minds  of 
his  contemporaries  and  therefore  exercised  a  salutary  influence 
over  them  during  his  long  career,  but  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
Great  Masters  of  painting,  he  was  often  paradoxical  and  con- 
tradictory. He  was  very  prejudiced  and  extremely  narrow-minded 
in  some  of  his  judgments,  so  that  one  can  have  but  a  poor  idea 
of  his  critical  ability.  He  speaks  of  Claude  Lorrain  with  the 
most  vulgar  and  unintelligent  presumption.  He  is  just  as 
immoderate  and  lacking  in  penetration  when,  after  very  rightly 
calling  attention  to  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance,  he  does 
not  think  he  can  praise  them  enough  without  sacrificing  to  them 
the  Great  Masters  that  this  Renaissance  itself  produced.  He  dates 
the  decadence  of  painting,  from  their  finest  masterpieces.  The 
excessive  praise  that  Ruskin  lavished  on  the  extremely  unequal 
work  of  Turner  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  already  existing 
vanity  of  the  latter,  and  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  this  in  his  will. 

Turner  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  19,000  studies, 
sketches  or  water-colour  drawings,  and  362  pictures,  either 
finished  or  unfinished.  Among  the  former,  of  the  105  which 
were  to  be  hung  a  considerable  number  should  have  been 
excluded.  Even  if  we  allow  that  the  quality  of  this  work  was 
superior,  the  quantity  of  it  is  wearisome.  The  flagrant  inequality 
of  it,  the  placing  of  the  pictures  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  artist,  the  comparisons  thus  suggested,  the  startling  incoher- 
ences revealed  in  most  of  them,  and  their  disregard  of  nature 
detract  from  the  effect  which  such  an  exhibition  might  have 
produced.  They  are  apt  to  create  in  any  impartial  visitor's 
mind  a  reaction  against  the  .  too  exaggerated  idea  the  English 
have     of    this     artist's    talent.  ^     The    fact     that     none     of    the 

'  The  first  publication  of  Modem,  Painters  is  dated  1843. 

^  In  a  fine  edition  of  a  book  recently  published  on  Turner  he  is  classed  with  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare. 
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continental  galleries  have  as  yet  admitted  Turner  into  their 
collections  proves  that  the  infatuation  for  him  is  not  shared  by 
foreign  nations.  The  value,  too,  set  upon  his  works  in  EiWland 
is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  but  secona-rate 
pictures  and  for  these  the  dealers  expect  prices  far  above  their 
value. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  flashes  of  generosity,  Turner's 
parsimony  increased  with  age  and,  as  P.  G.  Hamerton  says, 
"  egoism  was  at  the  bottom  of  everything  in  his  character."  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  fortune  he  had  made,  his  habits  were 
sordid.  He  continued  to  live  in  the  dirtiest  of  dens  in  the  midst 
of  disgraceful  untidiness.  Wretched  and  misanthropic  as  he  was, 
he  always  tried  to  keep  the  address  of  his  various  abodes  secret, 
like  a  criminal  hiding  from  the  police.  People  rarely  knew 
where  he  was  to  be  found.  "  If  you  are  near  Queen  Anne 
Street,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  brother  artists,  "  will  you  say  that  I 
am  in  Rome  and  that  I  am  very  well."  He  was  living  in  one  of 
his  chance  abodes  at  Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Booth, 
when  he  was  taken  ill.  A  letter  found  in  one  of  his  pockets  was 
the  only  way  in  which  his  identity  was  established  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1851. 

Turner,  endowed  though  he  was  with  remarkable  gifts, 
neglected  to  improve  his  natural  talent  by  a  persevering  study  of 
nature.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  investigator,  and  among  his 
daring  experiments  there  are  some  which  have  since  been  turned 
to  advantage  by  others.  He  certainly  helped  to  make  the  palette 
of  our  landscape  painters  lighter  and  gayer,  and,  following  his 
example,  they  have  shunned  sombre  tones,  leaving  to  time  alone 
the  work  of  making  old  pictures. 

But  too  often,  impatient  of  all  constraint.  Turner  gave 
himself  up  to  his  own  wild  fancies.  Capable  though  he  was  of 
correct  drawing,  he  became  careless.  His  trees,  the  species 
of  which  he  had  at  first  always  distinguished,  became  any  kind 
of  trees,  as  regards  shape,  growth,  and  form  of  leaf.  His 
colouring,  excessively  variegated,  lacks  body,  and  local  colouring 
is  not  respected  in  his  later  works.  The  boldness  of  his  effects 
goes  beyond  all  probability;  there  is  no  reason  for  a  certain 
shadow,  whilst  a  certain  touch  of  light  is  inserted,  as  it  were,  by 
chance.  The  reflection  of  his  skies  in  the  water  is  rarely  in  the 
right  place,  the  clouds  are  to  be  seen  in  it  higher,  lower,  at  the 
side  of,  and  even  sometimes  exactly  opposite,  the  place  where 
they  should  be.  The  relations  of  the  values  of  the  chief 
masses  are  frequently  wrong  and  sometimes  inverted.  In  his 
hyperbolical  language,  Turner  aims  at  the  sublime,  and  only 
too  often  he  violates  the  most  elementary  rules  of  grammar. 
He  amplifies  in  the  most  extravagant  way,  and  accumulates  the 
most  unsuitable   details  without   any  reason  whatever.      He   has 
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neither  the  taste  necessary  for  their  selection,  nor  the  sense  of 
harmony  which,  whilst  bringing  them  together,  subordinates 
them  to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  brusque  and  summary  way 
of  handling  a  subject  inaugurated  by  him  has  since  prevailed 
only  too  much  with  landscape  painters.  All  those  who,  like 
Turner,  think  that  they  can  make  up  for  insufficient  study  by 
bold  workmanship,  feel  that  they  are  authorised,  in  his  name,  in 
substituting  mere  technical  skill  for  that  intelligent  search 
for  the  expressive  qualities  which  are  the  real  charm  and  poetry 
of  landscape. 


II. 


By  not  going  to  nature  for  the  teaching  that  it  alone 
can  give,  we  see  in  what  systematic  error  and  aberration 
Turner  was  finally  to  end.  It  was  just  the  opposite  with 
John  Constable,  another  English  landscape  painter,  and  one  of 
Turner's  contemporaries.  With  this  artist  it  was  the  con- 
stant searching  after  truth  that  led  to  progress  and  to  that 
deep  and  wholesome  poetry  which  emanates  from  his  works. 

In    order   to    know    more   about    this    singularly    interesting 
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artist,  we  could  not  have  better  guides  than  the  excellent  books 
that  have  been  written  on  him.  The  first  one  is  by  C.  R. 
Leslie,  and  was  written  soon  after  Constable's  death,  chiefly  from 
the  letters  and  papers  of  the  artist :  the  second  is  by 
C.  J.  Holmes,  and  has  a  number  of  heliogravures  from  the 
artist's  works.  The  author  proves  himself  in  this  book  ^  to  be  a 
just  and  competent  critic. 

John  Constable  was  born  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  at  East 
Bergholt,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  the  same  county  in  which  Gains- 
borough was  born.  Situated  between  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell, 
two  winding  rivers  running  into  the  sea,  this  somewhat  re- 
mote district  forms  a  very  picturesque  peninsula.  With  gently 
undulating  plains  to  bound  the  horizon,  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  old  trees  of  graceful  shapes  dotted  about  the  whole  locality,  it 
is  an  ideal  place  for  landscape  painters.  Constable's  parents  were 
well-to-do.  His  mother  was  a  kind,  sensible  woman,  while  from 
his  father,  Golding  Constable,  he  inherited  that  straightforward- 
ness and  strength  of  character,  and  that  patience  and  moderation 
of  which  he  gave  proof  during  all  the  difficulties  of  his  career.  He 
was  naturally  delicate,  but,  thanks  to  the  regularity  of  a  simple 
out-door  life,  he  eventually  became  very  robust.  Although  he  was 
sent  to  Lavenham,  near  Bergholt,  to  school,  his  early  education 
was  very  much  neglected,  and  he  was  also  badly  treated  by  his 
master.  At  the  Dedham  Grammar  School,  he  afterwards  made 
rapid  progress,  and  his  intelligence,  his  frankness  and  his  charming 
character  soon  won  for  him  the  Head  Master's  friendship.  The 
boy  had  always  been  passionately  fond  of  nature,  and  he  showed 
his  inclination  for  painting  when  quite  young.  One  of  his  school 
friends,  John  Dunthorne,  who  was  learning  plumbing  and  glaz- 
ing, had  the  same  tastes  as  Constable.  A  friendship  which  was 
to  continue  sprang  up  between  the  two  boys,  and  the  excursions 
they  used  to  make  together  were  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
them.  With  their  pocket-money  they  bought  the  most  primitive 
painting  materials  imaginable,  and,  after  drawing  or  painting  the 
simple  subjects  they  discovered  in  the  country  round,  or  in  the 
gal-dens,  they  were  both  wildly  excited  with  the  result  of  their 
attempts. 

John  Constable  had  been  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  clerical 
career,  but  on  account  of  his  health  and  his  lack  of  inclination 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the  management 
of  two  windmills  that  he  owned  near  Bergholt  and  a  water-mill  at 
Flatford  which  he  had  inherited  from  an  uncle.  His  visits  to  the 
mills,  in  order  to  learn  the  working  of  them,  greatly  increased  his 

'  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  composed  chiefly  from  his  Letters, 
by  C.  H.  Leslie  :  London,  1842  ;  and  Constable  and  his  Influence  on  Landscape  Painting, 
by  C.  J.  Holmes  :  Westminster,  A.  Constable,  1902,  with  seventy-seven  heliogravures. 
A  new  edition  has  recently  been  published  of  the  former  of  these  two  books,  accompanied 
by  numerous  reproductions  of  the  artist's  works. 
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love  of  nature.  For  hours  he  would  stand  leaning  on  the  balustrade 
looking  at  the  sky,  observing  the  changing  forms  and  colours  of 
the  clouds,  or  the  slowness  or  quickness  with  which  they  moved. 
He  could  then  tell  what  weather  they  were  likely  to  have  for 
the  working  of  the  mill.  Besides  the  professional  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  his  observations,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  charm 
of  such  study.  By  taking  notes  or  sketches  of  what  he  saw,  he 
learned  to  know  something  of  the  changes  that  the  play  of  light 
brings  into  the  character  of  the  landscape,  making  it  either  gay 
or  sombre.  Nature  seemed  to  him  ever  more  beautiful  and 
fascinating,  and  he  felt  the  longing  increase  within  him  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  depicting  its  hidden  beauty.  He  had  no  guide 
to  give  him  advice  and  he  was  obliged  to  educate  himself  as 
best  he  could  for  his  artistic  work.  He  met  with  very  many 
difficulties  and  also  with  much  discouragement. 

But  about  1795,  Sir  George  Beaumont  happened  to  visit 
Dedham,  where  his  mother  owned  an  estate.  He  was  told  about 
the  young  man's  passionate  love  of  painting  and  was  interested  in 
him.  He  gave  him  advice,  lent  him  drawings,  engravings  and 
even  pictures,  among  which  was  a  landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain, 
which  Constable  made  an  attempt  to  copy.  The  interest  and  the 
trouble  that  he  took,  as  well  as  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his 
efforts,  made  him  realise  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
that  he  lacked.  His  father,  seeing  how  very  little  inclination  the 
young  man  had  for  the  life  of  a  miller,  allowed  him,  at  his  earnest 
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request,   to  go   to   London  for  a  time  and  see  whether  he  could 
earn  his  living  there. 

John  therefore  started  for  the  capital,  provided  with  a  letter 
of  introduction,  probably  from  Sir  George  Beaumont,  to  a  land- 
scape painter  who  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  at  that  time.  His 
name  was  Joseph  Farrington  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Wilson. 
For  about  two  years  it  is  supposed  that  Constable's  time  was 
divided  between  Bergholt  and  London,  where  he  took  lessons 
from  the  engraver  John  Smith.  The  progress  he  made  was  not 
sufficient  for  Farrington  to  have  much  hope  for  him.  Discour- 
aged, home-sick,  and  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  Constable 
returned  to  his  beloved  Bergholt  and  to  his  family.  He  then 
began  to  study  from  nature  himself,  but,  insufficiently  prepared  for 
this,  when  face  to  face  with  the  infinite  variety  of  the  aspects  of 
the  country,  he  deplored  more  than  'ever  his  lack  of  technical 
knowledge.  His  parents,  seeing  how  anxious  and  eager  he  was, 
made  up  their  minds  to  let  him  have  a  more  thorough  art 
education. 

He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  pupil  in  February,  1799, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  received  a  general  art  education. 
He  drew  from  life  and  from  the  antique  and  in  1802  attended  the 
anatomy  classes,  where  he  studied  with  great  zeal.  In  this  year 
he  was  allowed  to  exhibit  for  the  first  time.  Knowing  all  that 
it  cost  his  family  to  provide  for  him  in  the  way  they  were  doing, 
he  lived  a  very  frugal  life,  sometimes  not  even  having  enough 
food  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Anxious  to  make  money,  he  painted 
several  portraits  and  for  some  time  he  was  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  historical  painting,  an  idea  he  did  not  finally  renounce 
until  much  later.  But  landscape  painting  appealed  to  him 
more  than  anything,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  studio  work.  It  was 
torture  to  him  to  have  to  hear  pictures,  methods,  and  formulas 
discussed  "  by  people  who  never  thought  about  nature."  "  The  very 
idea,"  as  he  said,  "  of  comparing  these  old,  black,  smoky,  greasy 
canvases  with  the  works  of  God !  Studios,  galleries,  museums, 
and  never  real  creations !  I  have  wasted  two  years  in  seeking  the 
truth  second  hand,  by  trying  to  imitate  the  Great  Masters.  I 
will  go  back  to  Bergholt  and  I  will  try  to  reproduce  the  subjects 
before  me.  There  is  perhaps  room  in  the  world  for  a  painter 
of  nature." 

His  happiness  was  great  on  returning  to  his  beloved  village 
and  on  being  able  to  lead  a  life  according  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. He  could  visit  the  places  to  which  he  had  gone  in  his 
childhood,  and  certain  spots  aroused  memories  of  the  past  which 
no  doubt  appealed  to  him.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and 
the  days  slipped  by  happily  enough,  so  thoroughly  did  he  enjoy 
his  work.  In  1799  he  had  spent  the  autumn  at  Ipswich,  and  in 
1800  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the  deserted  park  of  Helming- 
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ham.  The  beauty  around  him  seemed  to  intoxicate  him  and 
in  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  his  friend  Dunthorne  he  wrote :  "I 
am  alone  among  the  oaks  of  this  deserted  Helmingham.  I  have 
quietly  taken  possession  of  the  uninhabited  presbytery.  Every 
day  a  woman  from  the  farm,  where  I  dine,  comes  to  make  my 
bed.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  I  wander  about  wherever  I  like, 
under  trees  of  all  kinds."  He  loved  acquiring  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  his  art,  and  his  various  studies  comprised 
all  the  essential  elements  of  landscape  painting.  , 

From  an  early  date  the  sky  had  been  the  subject  of  hisf: 
observations,  and  he  considered  it  more  difficult  to  paint  than"' 
anything  else.  "  In  spite  of  all  its  brilliancy,"  he  said,  "  the  sky 
must  never  be  too  prominent ;  it  ought  to  be  farther  away  than 
the  farthest  objects.  If  it  be  too  much  in  relief,  as  my  own  are, 
it  is  not  good  ;  but  if  scamped  as  mine  never  are,  it  is  worse  still." 
He  maintained  that  no  matter  how  imperfect  his  own  execution 
was,  he  was  never  careless  about  the  sky,  which  he  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  composition,  as  it  rules  all  things.  He  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  subjects  "  of  which  it  was  not 
the  key-note,  the  ladder  and  the  principal  organ  of  sentiment." 
When  speaking  of  the  landscapes  of  Titian  and  of  Claude,  he 
frequently  quoted  the  remark  Reynolds  had  made  to  the  effect 
that,  "  their  skies  seemed  to  be  in  touch  with  the  subjects  of  their 
pictures."  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  continued  making 
numerous  studies  of  the  sky  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1822, 
he  wrote  to  Leslie  to  the  effect  that  he  had  painted  "  about  fifty 
sky  studies  most  carefully,  of  large  enough  dimensions  to  be 
sufficiently  complete."  These  studies  were  in  oils.  They  have 
exact  indications  with  regard  to  the  date,  the  time  of  day  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  they  were  done. 

Next  to  the  sky,  Constable  attached  extreme  importance  to 
the  trees.  In  the  country  around  Bergholt,  the  oldest  ones, 
more  particularly  the  oak  and  ash,  were  a  veritable  passion  with 
him.  He  had  drawn  some  of  them  so  frequently  that  he  knew 
all  their  details.  These  drawings,  valuable  collections  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
are  a  proof  of  his  conscientious  work  and  of  the  fascination  trees 
exercised  over  him.^  Some  of  these  studies,  executed  at 
Hampstead,  at  East  Bergholt  and  at  Gillingham  are  master- 
pieces of  truthfulness  and  skill.  With  the  exception  of  Ruysdael, 
no  artist  had  hitherto  given  the  aspect  of  these  huge  trees  so 
faithfully,  no  artist  had  thus  penetrated  into  their  life  and 
depicted  their  individual  characteristics.  For  Constable  these  trees 
were  old  friends ;  he  spoke  of  them  with  eloquent  warmth  and 

'  They  were  given  by  the  artist's  sister,  Miss  Isabel  Constable,  and  there  are  some 
excellent  reproductions  of  them  in  a  work  published  by  Augustin  Eischgitz,  from  which 
we  have  taken  some  of  the  illustrations  we  give. 
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deplored  their  loss  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  human  beings 
who  were  dear  to  him.  He  was  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
country  around  Bergholt,  its  meadows,  its  fields,  its  shrubs  and 
its  very  flowers.^  "  As  long  as  I  live,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  shall 
always  paint  them."  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  work  and 
forgot  everjd;hing  else  when  he  was  once  absorbed  in  it.  On 
returning  home  one  day  after  one  of  his  long  silent  sketching 
expeditions,  he  found  a  field-mouse  comfortably  settled  in  his 
pocket. 

It  would  seem  only  natural  that  work  inspired  by  such  a  deep 
love  of  nature  should  be  received  most  favourably  by  the  public. 
But  when  Constable  exhibited  his  first  landscape,  in  the  year  1802, 
he  was  scarcely  noticed.  The  English  were  so  accustomed  to 
conventionalism  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
intense  simplicity  of  his  poetical  and  rustic  style.  Far  from 
being  disheartened,  the  painter  returned  with  renewed  vigour  to 
his  beloved  studies.  Convinced  that  he  was  on  the  right  path, 
he  would  not  leave  it,  and  he  would  never  have  consented  to 
sacrifice  his  ideas  to  the  prevailing  taste  and  to  imitate  the  masters 
then  in  favour  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  his  contemporaries. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  his  former  patron,  would  have  liked 
his  success  to.  be  more  speedy  and  he  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
advice.  Steeped  as  he  was  in  the  academic  traditions,  and  beUeving 
in  the  harmonies  then  in  vogue  with  artists  and  amateurs  alike, 
he  asked  Constable  anxiously  one  day  when  he  was  watching  him 
finish  a  picture,  where  he  intended  to  put  his  brown  tree.  "  I 
do  not  know,"  answered  Constable,  "  for  1  never  put  such  things 
in  my  pictures."  Another  time  Beaumont,  always  very  fond  of 
reddish  c'blours,  showed  the  landscape  painter  an  old  violin, 
praising  its  colour  as  being  the  one  that  dominates  in  landscape. 
Constable  did  not  answer,  but,  taking  up  the  violin,  merely  placed 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  green  grass  of  a  lawn  near  the  house. 

The  artist  was  struck  by  the  wealth  of  nature  and  the  more 
he  studied  it  the  greater  was  his  admiration.  "  Its  aspects  are  of 
infinite  diversity,"  he  said,  "  it  is  never  the  same  for  two  days 
nor  even  for  two  hours,  and  there  have  never  been,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree  exactly  alike. 
Works  of  art  must  necessarily  be  varied,  all  differing  from  each 
other."  On  account  of  the  complex  details  in  all  landscape,  he 
considered  that  the  painter,  not  being  able  to  depict  them  all, 
must  choose  the  most  significant  and  subordinate  these  to  the 
impression  he  wished  to  produce,  and  in  order  not  to  overcrowd  his 
picture  he  must  always  know  where  to  stop.  To  an  amateur  who 
wanted  him  to  give  more  finish  to  one  of  his  canvases.  Constable 
answered  jokingly:   "Yes,   I   could   of  course   go   on  with  that 

'  The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  some  charming  studies  of  his  of  poppies,  irises, 
pinks,  and  of  wild  vine. 
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Drawing  from  nature.    (Bibliothfeqiic  Nationals.) 
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painting  and  finish  it  so  well  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
worthless ! " 

Affectionate  and  unreserved  as  he  was,  Constable  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  a  young  girl  from  Dorsetshire,  a  Miss  Maria 
Bicknell,  whom  he  had  known  ever  since  she  was  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  used  to  visit  her  grandfather.  Dr.  Rhudde,  the 
rector  of  Bergholt,  and  Constable,  who  had  been  charmed  by  her 
grace  and  her  simplicity,  had  gradually  grown  to  care  for  her  very 
sincerely.  His  affection  was  returned,  but,  with  the  timidity  and 
the  strong  sense  of  honour  of  the  young  couple,  their  love  affair 
remained  for  a  long  time  an  idyll.  Miss  Bicknell  was  in  a  better 
position  than  the  artist  and  the  two  families  were  not  on  good  terms. 
When  Constable,  having  finally  made  up  his  mind,  took  decisive 
steps  in  the  matter,  Maria's  parents  pointed  out  to  him  that  there 
was  too  great  a  risk  for  their  daughter,  as  the  wife  of  an  obscure 
artist.  After  this  disappointment  he  threw  himself  more  completely 
than  ever  into  his  work.  The  simplest  themes  attracted  him 
the  most,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  only  make  them  interesting 
to  others  by  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  interpreted  them. 
When  he  depicted  the  well-known  spots  around  Bergholt,  the 
memories  of  his  childhood  and  youth  must  have  crowded  to  his 
mind,  so  that  he  instinctively  put  something  of  himself  into  all  the 
pictures  he  painted  so  faithfully. 

By  his  conscientiousness  and  his  hard  work,  Constable's  exe- 
cution gradually  acquired  more  ease  and  resourcefulness.  With- 
out attempting  any  extravagance  in  his  work,  he  began  to  handle 
his  subjects  with  greater  freedom  and  suppleness.  He  had  no 
ambition  to  attract  attention  to  his  style,  he  merely  wished  to 
express  what  he  had  to  say.  His  touch  was  at  times  heavy  and 
rather  too  emphasised  at  this  period,  and  his  colour  somewhat 
opaque.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  his  Boat-Building  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  A  fine  effect  was  not  what  he  aimed 
at  in  such  studies,  and  if  he  worked  at  and  elaborated  them  more 
than  was  perhaps  necessary,  it  was  because  he  wanted  to  learn 
something  himself.  He  was  practising  the  grouping  of  his  forms, 
the  correct  rendering  of  tones  and  the  painting  of  pictures  with 
more  spirit.  His  efforts  are  sometimes  too  visible,  but  the  public 
began  to  appreciate  the  honesty  of  his  endeavours  and  to  feel  the 
hidden  force  of  works  inspired  entirely  by  nature,  works  which  were 
frank,  sincere,  and  untouched  by  any  conventionaUsm.  The  two 
landscapes  which  Constable  exhibited  in  1814  had  great  success  and 
were  at  once  bought. 

The  artist's  name  now  began  to  be  known  and  his  situation  to 
improve.  He  had  never  given  up  thinking  of  Miss  Bicknell,  and 
her  family  seemed  now  more  inclined  to  listen  to  his  proposal.  A 
secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  between 
the  two  young  people,  a  correspondence  of  the  sentimental  kind 
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SO  much  in  fashion  at  that  time.  In  one  of  her  letters  the  young: 
girl  told  him  that  they  would  neither  of  them  be  able  to  resign 
themselves  to  poverty,  and  that  an  artist's  profession  was  too' 
uncertain  for  them  to  be  able  to  count  on  it  for  household 
expenses.  In  reply  to  this  Constable  wrote  her  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  their  marriage  would  make  them  both  happy.  The 
young  girl  needed  his  repeated  assurances  of  this  fact.  She  was 
also  very  much  troubled  about  their  clandestine  correspondence, 
as  she  "  did  not  like  disobeying  those  she  loved."  Two  years  later, 
the  parents  appear  to  have  become  more  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
this  marriage,  and  the  lovers  were  allowed  not  only  to  write,  but 
to  see  each  other.  Soon  after  this,  in  May,  1816,  Golding 
Constable  died  and  his  son  inherited  £4000.  This  legacy,  and  stiU 
more  the  young  artist's  agreeable  character,  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Fisher,  afterwards  Archdeacon  Fisher,  a  friend  of  Constable's, 
at  last  obtained  their  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  he 
himself  celebrated  in  St.  Martin's  Church  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  1816. 

Constable's  happiness  at  last  commenced.  He  had  a  settled 
income ;  he  could  work  now  as  he  liked ;  and  preferring  the 
delights  of  his  own  home,  he  had  no  wish  to  go  elsewhere.  He 
had  never  cared  for  society,  as  he  always  regretted  time  wasted 
amongst  frivolous  people.  "  His  family,  nature,  and  his  studio  were 
what  he  loved  beyond  all  else."  His  letters  at  this  period  of  his. 
life  bear  testimony  to  an  enthusiasm  and  heartfelt  joy  which,  in  his 
religious  soul,  found  vent  in  thanksgivings.  During  a  short 
absence  in  May,  1819,  excited  by  the  Spring  beauty  all  around  him,, 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows ; — "  It  seems  as  if  everything  in  the- 
whole  country  round  were  flowering  and  bursting  into  blossom. 
At  every  step,  and  wherever  I  look,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear 
the  sublime  words  of  the  Bible  being  murmured  around  me  :  '  I  am. 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.' "  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  God  everywhere  in  nature,  so  that  he  always  approached, 
nature  with  respect. 

Constable  had  recourse  to  various  methods  in  his  drawings  ani 
out  of  each  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  best.  At  times  he  used  a 
lead  pencil,  just  as  he  had  always  done  for  his  studies  of  trees,  for 
getting  the  exact  form.  At  times  too,  as  in  his  Newbury  Canal' 
and  in  his  Abingdon  Bridge  (June  7th,  1821),  he  obtained  his. 
effect  thoroughly  well,  with  as  much  decision  as  delicacy  by  means- 
of  the  combined  use  of  pencil  and  stump.  At  other  times,, 
having  drawn  his  outline  in  pencU,  he  indicated  the  principaL 
values  with  faint  washes  of  Indian  ink  and  the  colours  by 
transparent  touches  of  water-colour  which  he  used  all  his  Ufe- 
with  great  skill.  But  in  the  most  diverse  subjects,  whether  he- 
handled  pencil  or  brush,  the  characteristics  of  the  landscape,  rapidly 
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summarised  by  a  few  strokes,  are  always  rendered  with  singular 
truthfulness. 

Constable's  painted  studies  are  just  as  accurate.  When  he  was 
face  to  face  with  nature,  not  only  did  he  forget  that  he  had  ever 
seen  any  painting,  but  he  made  very  little  of  what  he  knew 
himself,  avoided  all  set  formulas  and  attempted  to  be  once  more  a 
beginner  both  with  regard  to  drawing  and  colour.  With  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  he  endeavoured  to  express  what  he  saw,  not 
drawing  on  his  experience  and  ability  for  anything  except  a  clearer 
and  keener  vision  of  what  really  seemed  essential,  and  a  greater 
skill  and  ease  of  execution  for  interpreting  the  infinite  diversity  of 
the  forms  and  harmonies  before  him.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  a  number  of  these  studies,  made  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergholt,  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers. 

The  Louvre  has  none  of  Constable's  important  works,  but  a 
few  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  there — The  Cottage, 
&  little  country  house  half  hidden  in  verdure,  Weymouth  Bay 
before  a  Storm  with  a  heavy  copper-coloured  sky,  A  View  of 
Hampstead  and  The  Farm.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  M.  Ch. 
Sedelmeyer,  who  had  collected  a  fair  number  of  Constable's 
sketches,  the  Louvre  has  recently  been  enriched  by  A  Windmill, 
with  a  mass  of  clouds,  driven  by  the  breeze,  and  casting  their 
light  shadows  over  the  vast  plain.  It  is  a  small  and  delightfully 
harmonious  picture,  in  which  the  pureness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  bright  look  of  the  country  on  a  spring  day  are  expressed  with 
great  truth  and  poetry. 

Constable  did  not  paint  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  his  chief 
/  works  have  remained  in  England.  They  are  full  of  that  force  and 
truthfulness  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  great  love  of  nature  and 
of  persistent  work.  In  1819,  after  the  Exhibition  in  which  his 
landscape,  On  the  Banks  of  the  Stour,  had  appeared,  he  was  made 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  success,  which  had 
been  so  slow  in  coming,  gradually  increased.  He  was  not  at  first 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  but  year  by  year  his 
admirers  became  more  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  his  works. 
His  fame  made  its  way  across  the  Channel,  since  in  1824  he  sold 
three  pictures  to  a  dealer  in  Paris,  The  Hay -Cart,  The  Lock  on  the 
Stour,  and  A  View  near  London.  On  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
Leslie,  Constable  made  it  a  condition  that  these  pictures  should 
be  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon.  "  I  hope,"  said  Constable,  "  that 
they  may  appeal  to  young  French  painters."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  met  with  great  favour  and  were  quite  a  revelation  to  the 
French  school  of  landscape  painters  and  a  stimulant  to  the 
attempts  at  a  revival,  which  were  beginning  to  be  made.  Con- 
stable's pictures  were  first  placed  in  the  Grand  GaUery,  but,  by 
order  of  Comte  de  Forbin,  they  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of 
the  Salon   Carre.     The  King  noticed  them   on  one  of  his  visits 
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Photograph,  Braun,  CUment  and  Co. 
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and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Constable.  A  fellow-country- 
man of  the  artist  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  write  and  tell  him 
what  he  had  overheard  a  picture  fancier  say  to  one  of  his  friends. 
"  Just  look  at  those  landscapes  by  an  English  artist.  One  would 
think  it  was  the  ground  itself  covered  with  morning  dew,"  Wilkie, 
who  was  just  then  in  Paris,  saw  the  success  his  fellow-countryman 
was  having  and,  on  returning  to  England,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  an  artist  of  such  value  should  not  yet  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

All  this  was  a  great  encouragement  to  Constable.  His  works 
at  this  time  were  remarkable  for  their  originality  and  masterly 
handling.  They  were  so  many  types  in  which  he  had  given  the 
most  characteristic  aspects  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
Pictuiesque  though  that  district  was,  there  was  nothing  imposing 
about  its  beauty.  It  was  adapted  to  man  and,  in  the  various  rural 
occupations  which  the  change  of  seasons  brings  to  him,  we  see 
him  ever  present,  communicating  fertiUty  and  life  to  the  earth  by 
his  labour. 

The  Valley  Farm,  is  a  proof  of  Constable's  genius  and  of  his  love 
for  his  birthplace.  This  farm  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
"  Willy  Lott's  house."  The  owner  of  it,  who  had  lived  there  for 
eighty  years,  had  never  been  away  from  home  more  than  four  days. 
Constable  had  frequently  painted  this  group  of  old  buildings,  the 
foundations  of  which  seem  to  be  in  the  River  Stour.  There  are 
willows  and  great  elm  trees  hanging  over  the  water,  and  this  time 
he  depicted  the  whole  subject  more  thoroughly  in  its  charming 
picturesqueness.  Everything  is  gay,  life-like  and  pleasing  in  this 
dehghtful  picture.  When  seen  too  closely  the  thick  paint  perhaps 
seems  too  evident :  the  execution  is  a  little  rough,  and  the  bituminous 
pigments  mixed  with  the  bright  colours  are  too  apparent: 
but  at  a  distance  aU  this  is  softened  down,  ever5rthing  harmonises 
and  is  of  a  strong  and  yet  very  fresh  tone.  In  spite  of  the 
intensity  of  the  colouring  as  a  whole,  the  various  perspectives  are .. 
indicated  with  perfect  correctness  and,  although  the  details  are'l 
numerous,  there  is  not  one  which  is  useless.  Each  one  strengthensi 
the  impression  and  has  been  introduced  designedly  by  the  artist.     ^ 

The  Valley  Farfn  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835, 
and  was  bought  by  Robert  Vernon,  who  presented  his  fine 
collection  of  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1847.  We  are 
told  that  when  Robert  A^ernon  was  in  Constable's  studio  one  day, 
he  saw  that  the  artist  was  greatly  absorbed  in  his  work  and  asked 
him  if  the  picture  he  was  painting  were  for  any  particular  person. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Constable,  "  it  is  for  a  very  particular  person,  it  is 
for  the  person  for  whom  I  have  worked  all  my  life."  This  was 
perfectly  true,  as  he  had  never  troubled  about  pubUc  taste,  but  had 
always  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself. 

It  was  for  himself  that  he  had  painted  The  Corn-field,  a  few 
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years  previously.  In  this  picture,  which  was  bought  by  a 
little  group  of  his  admirers,  after  his  death,  and  given  to  the 
National  Gallery,  Constable  has  succeeded  in  giving  with  singular 
force  the  impression  of  a  warm  summer  afternoon.  The  golden 
corn  is  seen  ripening  under  the  rays  of  a  fiery  sun  ;  the  ground  is 
covered  everywhere  with  a  thick  vegetation,  and  the  country  odours 
from  the  fertile  earth  seem  to  fill  the  warm  air.  For  the  first  time 
in  modern  landscape  painting,  appear  those  fresh  greens  which  the 
early  Flemish  Masters  had  shown  us,  but  which,  after  them,  had 
disappeared  again.  Constable  takes  up  once  more  the  whole  scale 
of  these  greens  and  handles  them  with  perfect  truthfulness.  In  The 
Corn-JieM,,  their  brilliancy  is  aU  the  more  marked  by  their  contrast 
with  the  touches  of  red  afforded  by  the  roofs  of  the  village  houses, 
the  poppies  in  the  grass,  and  the  vivid  note  of  colour  of  the  young 
herdsman's  waistcoat,  which  harmonises  so  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding tones. 

Instead  of  this  heavy  and  somewhat  overpowering  atmosphere, 
we  have  pure,  fresh  air  to  breathe  in  the  picture  of  Dedham  Mill, 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  From  the  ground,  which 
has  been  refreshed  by  the  night,  a  diaphanous  mist  is  rising,  which 
the  morning  sun  will  soon  drink  in.  Everything  in  this  quiet  spot 
is  beginning  to  awaken  to  life.  With  joyful  cries,  the  swallows 
skim  the  water,  leaving  a  silvery  streak  behind  them  ;  the  horses, 
which  are  used  for  towing,  are  stretching  their  limbs  lazily,  before 
beginning  once  more  their  monotonous  day's  work ;  and  a  little 
distance  away,  a  boat,  with  a  white  sail,  seems  to  glide  through  the 
middle  of  the  meadows.  Everywhere  there  are  tranquil  forms, 
limpid  and  delicately  shaded  colours,  and  one's  impression  on  looking 
at  the  picture  is  one  of  peace  and  of  perfect  serenity.  In 
Hadleigh  Castle,  the  artist  is  fascinated  by  the  huge  panorama 
which  stretches  out  from  an  eminence,  dominated  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  over  an  immense  expanse  of  beach  at  low  tide. 

The  banks  of  the  Stour  often  attracted  Constable's  brush  and, 
whilst  varying  his  subjects,  he  gave  to  each  its  special  significance. 
In  one  of  his  pictures  we  have  a  mill-wheel  with  foaming  water 
falling  noisily,  and  sprinkhng  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  this 
damp  spot.  Crowds  of  glossy  coltsfoot  and  giant  umbelliferous 
plants,  with  their  long  stalks  and  large  flowers,  cover  the  banks. 
The  river,  with  its  capricious  windings,  flows  along,  shaded  here  and 
there  by  tall,  proud-looking  trees.  J'he  Sluice,  too,  is  a  subject  the 
artist  has  frequently  taken,  with  all  the  varieties  of  composition  and 
detail  which  he  could  obtain  from  it,  and  here  again  the  intense 
green  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  trees  along  the  canal,  is  set  off  by 
the  note  of  red  in  the  costume  of  the  man  standing  ready  to  lift 
the  lock-gates  for  his  boat  to  pass. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  a  subject  Constable  painted  several  times. 
In  the  picture  shown  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1857,  and 
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now  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ashton,  the  Cathedral  is  somewhat  in 
the  background,  while  a  rainbow  describes  its  brilliant  semicircle  in 
the  stormy  clouds.  A  cart,  drawn  by  three  horses,  is  about  to  cross 
the  ferry  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  and  the  stakes  of  a  fence,  over- 
run with  all  kinds  of  plants,  are  in  the  foreground.  The  same 
subject,  treated  more  simply,  but  more  effectually  still,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  picture  now  in  South  Kensuigton  Museum.  Constable  had 
this  canvas  in  his  own  studio  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  he 
considered  it  to  be  one  of  his  best  works.  Tall  trees  with  slender 
trunks  frame  the  Cathedral,  whose  nave  and  steeple,  Ughted  up  by 
the  setting  sun,  standout  against  a  changing  sky.     The  breadth 
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and  freedom  of  the  general  composition  and  of  the  execution,  the 
accuracy  of  this  golden,  lingering  light  faUing  on  the  walls  of 
the  building,  the  happy  contrast  of  these  and  of  the  velvety  blue  of 
the  sky — all  this  reveals  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  justifies  the 
preference  he  had  for  this  exquisite  work. 

Constable's  fame  gradually  increased  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  his  compatriots  were  not  as  passionately  enthusiastic 
about  his  pictures  as  they  were  about  those  by  Turner.  He  cer- 
tainly had  his  faithful  admirers,  but  his  best  encouragement  was  in 
his  own  assiduous  study  of  nature.  By  the  year  1826  he  had  sold 
a  fair  number  of  pictures  and,  at  the  request  of  several  buyers,  he 
agreed  to  fix  a  tariff,  which  was  in  reality  a  very  moderate  one,  for 
the  price  of  his  canvases  according  to  their  size.  In  1827,  he  went 
to  live  in  a  spacious,  comfortable  house,  with  a  well-appointed 
studio,  at  Hampstead,  whence  he  had  a  wonderful  view  of  London, 
from  Westminster  Abbey  to  Gravesend,  with  an  immense  horizon 
of  woods,  cultivated  land  and  villages.  On  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  in  1828,  he  came  into  £20,000,  and  that  same  year  his 
seventh  child  was  born  and  he  finished  a  large  picture.  These  were 
"  three  important  events  in  his  life,"  as  he  himself  said,  and  he  was 
now  able  to  lead  an  independent,  quiet  life,  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes.  His  good  fortune  and  his  happiness  were  too  complete  to 
last  long.  ■  For  several  years  he  had  been  anxious  about  his  wife's 
health,  and  on  her  account  the  whole  family  had  been  living  for  some 
time  at  Brighton  and  at  other  seaside  places,  where  Constable  had 
always  done  a  great  deal  of  work.  After  the  birth  of  the  last  child 
she  did  not  recover  her  strength,  and  she  died  of  consumption  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  1828. 

The  artist  felt  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife'  so  deeply  that  for 
some  time  he  was  crushed  with  grief.  A  few  months  afterwards 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  that  "  he  was  trying  in  vain  to  work 
again,  in  order  to  escape  from  himself."  In  1829  he  was  made  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  after  having  been  an  Associate 
for  ten  years.  He  was  almost  indifferent  now  to  this  honour  and, 
thinking  of  the  pleasure  this  election  would  have  given  to  his 
wife,  he  said  sadly  when  he  was  congratulated:  "They  have 
waited  until  I  am  alone  to  elect  me  ! "  The  reason  for  this  tardy 
election  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  little  esteem  in  which  landscape 
painting  was  held  in  England  at  that  time.  Lawrence,  who  no 
doubt  wanted  to  make  his  brother  artist  more  appreciative  of  the 
honour  done  him,  told  him  somewhat  brutally  that  "  he  ought  to  be 
proud  of  having  been  elected,  as  there  had  been  so  many  eminent 
historical  painters  on  the  list  as  candidates." 

In  time  Constable  once  more  took  up  his  brush  and  endeavoured 
to  divert  his  attention  from  his  grief  by  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
His  passionate  love  of  nature  helped  to  lull  his  sorrow  and,  during 
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his  lonely  walks,  he  never  ceased  to  observe  it  and  to  consult  it  in 
all  difficulties.  The  infinite  diversity  he  found  in  these  studies 
made  him  admire  the  order,  the  regularity  and  the  grandeur  of 
Creation  the  more.  He  endeavoured  to  exhibit  some  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it.  The  geologist  would  not  discover  anything  with 
which  to  find  fault  in  the  logical  construction  of  the  land  in 
Constable's  pictures,  any  more  than  would  the  botanist  with  the 
flora.  Everything  is  in  its  place  in  these  works,  without  errors 
or  anachronisms.  Constable  considered  that  in  the  marvellous 
wealth  of  picturesque  material  offered  to  the  landscape  painter, 
reality  is  more  expressive  than  the  inventions  of  human  imagination. 
It  was  by  extracting  the  beauty  from  all  this,  by  increasing  it  through 
the  choice  of  details  and  by  showing  the  bonds  which  unite  them 
to  each  other,  that  his  art  became  poetry. 

At  the  same  time  that  Constable  was  getting  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  nature,  he  was  also  acquiring  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  the  different  painters  whom  he  could  study 
in  the  English  collections.  His  natural  taste,  cultivated  in  this 
way,  had  become  very  sure,  and  as  soon  as  his  means  allowed  it,  he 
had  bought  a  certain  number  of  old  pictures  which  he  liked  to 
have  near  him.  The  names  of  the  artists  in  his  little  picture 
gaUery  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  impartiahty.  He  had  pictures 
by  Ruysdael,  Everdingen,  Van  Goyen,  Wynants,  Wilson,  Guardi, 
etc.,  and,  together  with  these  originals,  copies  he  had  made  of 
Claude,  Rubens,  and  Ruysdael.  Without  troubling  about  any- 
one else's  opinions,  he  admired  ability  Avherever  he  found  it.  He 
had  a  weakness  for  Watteau  and  he  said  to  Leslie,  who  was 
copying  one  of  his  works :  "  Be  content  if  you  only  arrive  at 
touching  the  hem  of  his  garment."  A  picture  by  Gainsborough, 
which  he  had  seen  at  Petworth,  made  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes. 
"  There  is  nothing  special  about  it,"  he  said,  "  but  just  that  the 
artist  had  wanted  to  depict  a  beautiful  sentiment  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  desire."  He  admired  his  predecessor,  Wilson, 
on  account  of  his  love  of  nature  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
endured  the  difficulties  of  his  life.  In  1823,  after  visiting  Sir  John 
Leicester's  collection,  he  wrote :  "  I  do  not  know  anything 
broader,  more  solemn  or  more  profound  than  Wilson's  fresh 
landscapes.  The  remembrance  of  them  haunts  my  mind  like  a 
delightful  dream.  Poor  Wilson !  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  his 
lot  and  of  his  talent ! "  Incapable  of  any  jealousy  himself,  he 
judged  the  works  of  his  brother  artists  with  great  kindliness,  even 
those  which,  on  account  of  his  own  particular  gifts,  might  not 
have  appealed  to  him.  In  1828,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
some  of  Turner's  most  daring  productions  were  on  view,  and  Con- 
stable, when  judging  them,  gave  them  both  praise  and  criticism. 
"They  are  only  visions,"  he  said,  "and  yet  this  is  art."     About 
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his  own  pictures  he  spoke  with  as  much  modesty  as  common 
sense.  He  had,  of  course,  made  a  very  special  study  of  the 
great  landscape  painters  and,  as  early  as  1833,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  lectures  on  them  at  Hampstead.  In  1836,  he  continued 
these  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  They  were  neither 
written  nor  pubhshed,  so  that  they  are  only  known  from  the 
notes  and  recollections  published  by  Leslie  in  his  Memoirs, 
but  all  those  who  heard  them  agreed  that  the  artist  spoke 
with  great  ease  and  was  remarkably  just  in  his  criticisms.  He 
hoped  that  the  taste  of  picture  lovers  would  not  be  formed 
merely  by  the  Museums  and  collections,  but  that  it  might  be 
based  on  a  deep  love  of  nature.  Only  those  who  had  this  love, 
united  with  intelligent  culture,  were  in  his  opinion  capable  of 
discerning  originality  in  artists.  In  his  opinion,  too,  mannerism 
spoiled  the  rarest  qualities  and  he  placed  sincerity  above  skill.  He 
had  a  horror  of  all  that  was  mere  flourish,  which  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  the  excessive  severity  with  which  he  spoke  of  certain 
landscape  painters  of  very  real  ability,  such  as  Both  and 
Wouwerman.  He  disliked  their  random  work,  which  was 
frequently  commonplace,  and  he  was  quite  unjust  toward  Berchem, 
whom  he  considered  "absolutely  devoid  of  poetical  sentiment." 
We  are  told  that  after  one  of  his  lectures,  in  which  he  had  been 
somewhat  severe  with  regard  to  this  artist,  a  person  present,  who 
owned  several  of  Berchem's  pictures,  asked  him,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  sell  them.  "  No,"  answered 
Constable,  "burn  them  instead."  But  with  the  exception  of  this 
outburst,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  strong  feeling,  his  criticisms 
were  generally  in  praise  of  the  artists  he  criticised.  He  considered 
Giorgione  and  Titian  among  the  greatest  of  the  landscape  painters, 
on  account  of  the  intelligence  with  which  they  had  made  the 
best  of  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  painting,  while  in  aU 
the  branches  in  which  Rubens  excelled  he  thought  there  was  not 
one  in  which  he  showed  higher  merit  than  in  that  of  landscape 
painting.  "  He  is  a  wholesome  painter.  He  depicts  clear  light, 
and  wholesome  seasons,"  said  Constable.  His  favourite  master- 
pieces were  The  Rainbow  by  Rubens,  The  Deluge  by  Poussin, 
The  Bush  by  Ruysdael  and  Rembrandt's  Mill.  He  considered 
Rembrandt  extremely  individual  and  consequently  dangerous  to 
follow.  It  was  his  opinion  that  "  Claude  had  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  human  art  is  capable,  so  agreeable 
and  so  full  of  calm  and  serenity  is  his  talent.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  a  tranquil  mind."  He  frequently  refers  to  Claude's  perfection, 
to  "his  limpid  painting,  transparent  as  crystal."  He  considered 
the  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula  in  the  National  Gallery  "the  most 
delicate  painting  in  semi-tone  which  exists."  The  Dutch  artists, 
more  particularly  Cuyp  and  Pieter  de  Hooch,  delighted  him  by 
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the  homely  simplicity  of  their  subjects  and  the  shrewd  accuracy 
of  their  observation.  The  strong  contrast  which  he  pointed  out 
between  such  different  interpretations  of  nature  as  those  of  Claude 
and  Ruysdael  appeared  to  him  a  convincing  proof  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  the  paths  along  which  genius  may  travel 
to  arrive  at  the  summit. 

Keen  as  was  Con- 
stable's admiration  of 
the  masters  of  landscape 
painting,  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  admira- 
tion of  nature  itself 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he 
said,  "  that  certain  critics 
extol  painting  in  a  ridi- 
culous manner.  They 
place  it  on  such  a  pedestal 
that  we  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  nature  must 
acknowledge  itself  van- 
quished and  ask  the 
artists  for  lessons.  Let 
us  by  all  means  applaud 
the  masterpieces  of  art, 
but  let  us  remain  faith- 
ful to  our  admiration  of 
ifnature,  which  alone  is 
the  source  of  art."  He 
was,  therefore,  as  we  see, 
during  his  whole  life 
faithful  to  the  love  for 
nature  which  had  com- 
menced in  his  very  child- 
hood. He  could  never 
resist  going  to  see  any 
beautiful  views  that  were 
indicated  to  him,  even  when  they  were  long  distances  away.  His 
friends  often  made  use  of  this  weakness  of  his  for  luring  him  to 
their  vicinity.  "  You  must  come  here,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "  I 
have  counted  three  picturesque  old  windmills  along  the  river." 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1837,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  He 
was  buried  at  Hampstead  cemetery  with  his  wife.  In  his  studio 
were  some  of  his  pictures  with  which  he  had  not  cared  to  part 
and  others  which  he  did  not  consider  finished.  They  were  sold, 
together  with  those  he  had  of  the  Old  Masters. 

Although  it  pained  him  to  know  that  he  was  not  appreciated 
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as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  the  pubUc,  he  understood  why  he 
was  not  popular.  "My  art,"  he  said,  "does  not  flatter  anyone; 
it  does  not  aim  at  taking  anyone  in  by  its  detailed  imitation,  it 
does  not  appeal  to  people  by  its  softness,  it  does  not  astonish 
anyone  by  the  charm  of  its  finish.  I  shall  never,  in  factj  be  the 
painter  for  gentlemen  and  ladies."  Time,  however,  avenged  the 
artist  for  the  scant  appreciation  of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  prices 
obtained  for  his  works  since  his  death  prove.  In  1818  and  1820, 
two  of  his  pictures.  The  Jumping  Horse,  and  Stratford  Mill, 
were  bought  by  his  friend,  Archdeacon  Fisher,  for  £100  each. 
In  1894  and  1895  they  were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  and  the 
first  brought  £6510,  and  the  second  £8927. 

In  Constable,  England  lost  one  of  her  greatest  painters.  He  was 
also  the  veritable  reviver  of  modern  landscape  painting.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  exactly  an  imitator  of  the  French  school,  for  it  may 
be,  as  we  so  often  see  in  the  history  of  art,  that  the  same  current 
of  ideas  was  just  then  to  be  followed  on  each  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  honour  of  priority  to  one  or  to  the 
other,  or  to  say  exactly  what  influence  the  one  had  over  the  other. 
When  Constable  sent  those  pictures  which  made  such  a  sensation 
at  the  French  Salon  of  1824,  several  of  the  French  artists  had 
already  gone  back  to  that  direct  study  of  nature  for  which  his 
pictures  are  noted.  The  favour  with  which  Constable's  paintings 
were  received  is  a  proof  of  this. 

Constable  never  claimed  to  be  a  reformer,  but  the  excellency 
of  his  methods  could  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  Turner's  example, 
authorising  everything  fantastical  and  adventurous,  even  when  not 
picturesque,  set  the  fashion  of  the  most  daring  experiments  in 
execution  and  method,  instead  of  an  attentive  study  of  nature. 
Constable's  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the  study  of 
nature.  Instead  of  trying  experiments  with  the  talent  he  had 
acquired,  and  instead  of  travelling  the  world  over  in  search  of 
subjects  that  were  unknown,  it  was  his  own  country  which 
fascinated  and  inspired  him,  and  he  preferred  the  simple  httle 
village  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  in  which  his  peaceful 
and  laborious  life  had  been  spent.  Returning,  as  he  constantly 
did,  to  those  familiar  spots,  which  were  so  mingled  with  his  own 
life,  he  depicted  for  us  the  endless  subjects  that  he  found  there, 
and  never  thought  it  possible  to  exhaust  their  picturesque 
resources.  Nature  always  had  some  fresh  confidence  to  make  to 
him,  some  fresh  beauty  to  reveal.  As  he  always  intended,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
painter  of  his  own  district.  Himself  revelhng  in  the  enjoyment 
which  such  close  communion  with  nature  gave  him,  he  makes  us 
admire  the  poetry  of  it  in  his  works.  By  their  very  sincerity  and 
expressive  power  his  pictures  are  destined  to  hve.     Over  and  above 
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this,  and  quite  unintentionally  on  his  part,  he  created  afresh  that 
kind  of  homely  landscape  painting  which  the  Dutch,  and  more 
particularly  Ruysdael,  had  discovered  before  him.  After  him, 
through  that  same  love  of  nature  and  through  the  same  persevering 
and  disinterested  researches,  our  modern  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing was  to  bring  this  once  more  into  vogue. 
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ANT.    WATTEAU.       DRAWING  FROM    NATURE. 
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COKOT.     THE  POOL. 
(Phot.  Giraudon.) 


T7N  French  art,  as  in  French 
society,  the  pompous  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  XIV's  reign  was 
to  give  way  to  the  charming 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  French  school  during  the 
Regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
At  their  head  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  French  painters,  Jean  Antoine 
Watteau  (1684-1721),  who  gave  im- 
portance to  landscape  in  his  works. 
He  had  been  instinctively  attracted 
by  the  Venetian  school  and  by 
Rubens,  but,  although  inspired  by 
them,  he  retained  his  own  origin- 
ality. That  vigorous  conciseness  of 
draughtsmanship  in  the  portraits, 
which  he  traced  with  such  an  easy. 


sure  stroke,  we  find  again  in  all  his  studies  from  nature. 
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It  was  to  nature  that  he  owed  his  force  and  his  authority.  In 
an  absolutely  imaginary  country  he  placed  his  fanciful  creations 
among  picturesque  realities  which  he  considered  the  most  suitable 
for  illustrating  their  poetry.  The  background  of  his  FHes 
galantes  is  no  mere  daub.  There  seems  to  be  real  air  around 
the  fantastic  Grilles ;  the  ground  is  firm ;  the  flowering  shrubs 
suggest  perfume ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  pines  and  the  clearly 
defined  cypresses,  there  are  vines  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else.  Together  with  those  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
those  coquettish  young  women  with  pretty  faces  and  necks, 
the  shady  trees  and  peaceful  water  of  the  park  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  reaUty  of  Finette,  Mezzetin,  L" Indifferent,  and  of 
many  another  frivolous  and  fascinating  individual  created  by  the 
painter's  imagination.  In  The  Embarkation  for  Cythera,  the 
background  disappears  in  vague  outhnes,  but  the  starting  place 
and  the  foreground  with  the  band  of  pilgrims  are  painted  from 
nature.  The  branches  of  the  trees  are  intertwined  and  the  roses 
are  blossoming  under  their  trembMng  leaves.  All  the  forms  and 
harmonious  tones  were  copied  faithfully  by  the  clever  draughtsman 
and  fine  colourist,  in  whom  were  personified  the  exquisite  qualities 
of  a  very  original  and  very  French  art. 

In  episodes  of  more  rustic  society,  Boucher's  Peasant  sceiies  are 
less  real  than  Pater's  Sodetes  galantes.  In  his  rapidly  painted 
pictures  Boucher  (1703-1770)  leaves  his  drawing  somewhat  rough 
and  his  variegated  colours  are  often  false  and  vulgar,  but  in  his 
tapestries  he  shows  his  decorative  sense.  J.  B.  Oudry  (1686-1755) 
had  produced  some  fine  work  of  this  kind  before  Boucher. 
Oudry  was  employed  at  the  Beauvais  and  Gobehns  manufactories, 
and  was  also  the  official  portrait  painter  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Princesses.  He  received  many  orders  from  French 
and  foreign  picture  buyers,  but  in  spite  of  his  work,  he  managed  to 
escape  at  times  from  his  duties  to  study  nature.  There  are  excellent 
drawings  by  him  of  woods  and  gardens  near  Paris,  of  Meudon, 
Arcueil  and  St.  Germain  which  prove  his  talent  and  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  such  studies. 

A  facile  style  and  over-production  were  the  bane  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  landscape  painters  of  that  period  were 
obliged  to  work  too  quickly  and  were  consequently  superficial. 
Pubhc  picture  exhibitions  had  been  instituted  and,  coming  at  fixed 
dates,  they  obliged  artists  who  wished  to  make  a  name  to  haive  a 
certain  number  of  their  works  on  view  at  these  official  Salons.  To 
this  new  order  of  things,  combined  with  his  undeniable  skill  and 
originality,  Joseph  Vernet,  the  first  of  a  dynasty  of  painters  which 
continued  through  three  generations,  owed  the  great  success  of  his 
long  and  laborious   career.  ^     Born   at  Avignon  on  the   14th  of 

'  The  reader  should  consult  the  exceUent  book  by  M.  Leon  Lagrange  on  this  subject : 
Joseph  Vernet  et  lapeinture  du  XVIII  mede.     Paris  ;  Didier,  1864. 
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August,  1714,  the  second  son  of  a  poor  painter  of  heraldry  on 
sedan-chairs,  Joseph's  vocation  was  evident  at  a  very  early  age. 
His  father,  who  had  at  least  twenty-two  children,  could  not  provide 
for  so  large  a  family  and  Joseph  was  sent  to  Aix,  where  he  found  it 
more  easy  to  get  a  living  and  to  educate  himself  The  capital  of 
Provence  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  a  cultivated  society.  The 
young  man's  abilities  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  do  some  painting  for  over-doors  and  for  pier  glasses.  Thanks  to 
the  modest  income  he  thus  earned,  he  was  able  to  save  and,  when 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  rich  only  in  youth  and  courage,  he 
started  for  Italy.  On  arriving  within  sight  of  the  sea,  near 
Marseilles,  he  was  fiUed  with  admiration.  When  crossing  there  was 
a  terrible  storm  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  sight,  he 
insisted  on  being  fastened  to  the  mast.  This  voyage  decided  his 
career  and  he  determined  to  be  a  marine  painter. 

The  combined  influence  of  Poussin  and  of  Claude,  which  he 
found  stiU  powerful  in  Rome,  had  gradually  developed  into  a  kind 
of  academic  doctrine  in  which  convention  and  formulas  had 
more  place  than  the  study  of  nature.  Without  giving  up  the 
picturesque  subjects  then  in  vogue,  Vernet  followed  his  own  path. 
After  taking  lessons  from  an  Italian  named  Fergioni,  a  somewhat 
second-rate  marine  painter,  he  was  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  a  French  artist,  Adrien  Manglard  (1695-1760),  who 
had  been  living  in  Rome  for  some  time  and  who  was  not  without 
talent.  As  soon  as  Vernet  knew  something  of  the  technical  details 
of  the  special  branch  of  art  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  himself, 
he  began  to  produce  his  pictures  promptly.  In  the  first  place  he 
needed  money,  and  he  soon  received  numerous  orders,  owing  to  the 
favour  which  his  first  work  obtained.  Vernet  had  no  doubt  a 
natural  gift,  which  is  revealed  in  the  two  little  pictures,  Ponte 
Rotto  and  the  View  of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
They  were  probably  direct  studies  from  nature,  painted  in  Rome 
before  1753.  They  are  luminous,  and  are  painted  in  a  spirited  way, 
at  once  truthful  and  full  of  grace,  while  the  morning  eifect, 
obtained  by  simple  methods,  has  quite  a  modern  look.  They  might 
pass  for  two  Corots.  Had  he  been  a  sterner  critic  of  himself, 
Vernet  might  have  left  us  a  greater  number  of  works  of  the  same 
value.  Unfortunately,  not  continuing  to  study  nature,  he  made 
no  progress  but  gradually  acquired  that  style  of  artificial  and 
declamatory  pathos  which  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  Diderot. 
Yielding  to  the  temptations  of  a  popularity  that  was  prejudicial 
to  him,  Vernet,  after  a  time,  became  the  slave  of  his  own 
success.  He  was  obliged  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  Storms, 
Tempests,  Shipwrecks  and  Moonlights  which  collectors  ordered 
from  him.  He  therefore  continued  to  treat  the  dramatic  and 
stirring  episodes  natural  to  such  subjects. 

There  is  more  feeling  for  truth  in  that  series  of  Sea-ports  ordere j 
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from  him  in  1753  by  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  traced  out  the 
idea  for  these  pictures  in  an  Itinerary  which  he  handed  to  the 
"  King's  marine  painter."  The  views  of  these  sea-ports  were  repro- 
duced very  exactly  by  Vernet  with  all  the  ease  and  assurance  of  a 
man  who  was  master  of  his  art.  The  general  aspect  of  the  place 
itself,  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  vegetation,  gives  accurately 
enough  the  various  places  of  which  this  series  is  composed  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  taken  altogether,  there  is  a  certain  monotony  about 
them.  Whether  the  moment  chosen  were  the  middle  of  the  day 
or  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  whether  the  place  were  La 
Rochelle,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles  or  Antibes,  Vernet 
handles  all  in  the  same  way.  There  are  always  the  same  cold,  dry 
tones  which  render  neither  the  northern  mists  nor  the  radiant 
southern  Hght.  The  figures  which  enliven  his  foregrounds,  and 
which  he  inserts  in  a  clever,  natural  way,  serve  to  characterise  these 
different  regions  much  better  than  the  atmosphere,  which  is  always 
the  same.  The  figure  painter  is  here  superior  to  the  landscape 
painter  and  the  information  with  which  he  supplies  us,  concerning 
the  costumes,  manners  and  customs  of  the  various  classes  of  French 
provincial  society  of  that  period,  is  absolutely  truthful.  His  Livres 
de  Baison  give  still  more  information.  They  are  now  in  the 
Avignon  library  and  have  been  carefully  classified  by  M.  Lagrange, 
who  considers  them  "  a  veritable  autobiographical  treasure."  Vernet 
appears  to  us  just  as  he  really  was  in  the  midst  of  the  society  of  his 
times,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  great  and  with  the  humble  alike. 
He  was  prudent  and  orderly,  kind  and  obliging  to  everyone,  and  he 
made  the  best  use  possible  of  the  £24,000  that  he  had  earned  by  his 
work.  He  died  at  the  Louvre  on  the  3rd  of  December  1789,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  own  family 
and  was  esteemed,  admired  and  regretted  by  everyone.  His  life 
had  been  a  happy  one  and  he  had  deserved  his  happiness. 

Hubert  Robert  (1733-1808),  had  just  as  much  facihty  as  Vernet, 
but  he  worked  on  other  lines.  Like  the  latter,  he  had  been 
attracted  to  Rome  when  quite  young,  where  his  talent  was  quickly 
appreciated  and  he  was  received  among  the  pupils  of  the  French 
Academy.  In  this  way  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  an 
architectural  painter,  G.P.  Panini  (1695  ?-1764),  whose  patron  was 
the  French  Ambassador,  Cardinal  de  Polignac.  In  literature,  just 
as  in  the  gardens.  Ruins  were  very  much  in  vogue  and,  stimulated  by 
the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  by  Winckelmann's  publica- 
tions, the  study  of  archaeology  began  to  find  fervent  disciples. 
Robert  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
with  extreme  ardour,  and  the  numerous  drawings  executed  by  him  in 
Rome  are  a  proof  of  his  skill.  The  qualities  he  acquired  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  celebrated  amateur,  the  Abbd  de  Saint-Non,  him- 
self an  engraver,  with  the  result  that  the  Abb^  took  Robert  with 
him  to  the  South  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily.     During  the  twelve  years 
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he  was  away  from  France,  Robert  kept  all  the  studies  he  made  of 
the  buildings  and  antique  sculpture  that  he  saw.  On  returning  to 
France,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  he  was  made  a  Member 
of  the  Academy,  custodian  of  the  King's  paintings  and  designer  of 
the  Royal  Gardens.  Owing  to  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held,  he 
had  difficulty  in  executing  all  the  commissions  he  received.  He 
painted  in  a  spirited  way,  and  the  colouring  in  his  pictures  is  clear 
and  agreeable,  the  drawing  both  correct  and  clever.  He  deUghted 
in  suggesting  the  contrast  of  modern  life  among  the  august  ruins  of 
the  past.  He  portrayed  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  those  temples 
and  palaces  which  had  become  the  refuge  of  vagabonds  and  poverty- 
stricken  men.  In  the  Louvre  there  are  several  specimens  of  this 
kind.  There  are  the  pictures  of  Dovecots  in  a  round  temple, 
Octavias  Portico  as  a  jishmarket,  and  Tlie  Portico  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  latter  we  see  a  rope  fastened  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  being  used  as  a  line  for  drying  clothes 
in  the  sunshine,  whilst,  in  the  foreground,  some  workmen  are  sawing 
up  antique  bas-reliefs  in  order  to  use  the  stone.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion Hubert  Robert  was  arrested,  but  he  maintained  his  serenity 
during  the  whole  of  his  captivity.  His  great  aim  during  that  time 
was  to  obtain  colours  and  canvas  rather  than  to  escape.  He  painted 
the  portraits  of  his  companions  in  distress  and  retraced  the  dramatic 
scenes  he  witnessed,  working  all  the  time  with  perfect  calmness ;  he 
owed  his  life  to  a  mistake  in  a  name.  After  the  Revolution  he 
continued  to  work  as  hard  as  ever,  and  died  at  his  easel  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1808. 

During  his  excursion  to  the  South  of  Italy  with  the  Abbe 
de  Saint-Non,  Robert  had  with  him  another  companion,  Honore 
Fragonard  (1732-1806).  This  young  man  was  just  about  his  own 
age  and  was  even  more  gifted  as  a  painter.  Fragonard  did  not  Umit 
himself  to  any  special  style  but  attempted  all.  We  will  not  here 
enlarge  on  his  work  when  painting  the  sentimentality  so  much  in 
vogue  at  that  period.  His  love  scenes  were  extremely  individual 
but  were  inspired  both  by  his  master  Boucher  and  by  Tiepolo, 
whose  talent  he  admired.  Nor  will  we  enlarge  on  the  various 
landscapes  in  which  he  imitates  the  Dutch.  When  he  had  nature 
before  him,  either  in  Provence  or  in  Italy,  Fragonard  reproduced  it 
faithfully.  His  drawings,  generally  in  red  chalk,  were  wonderfully 
bold  and  sure  and,  at  times,  in  some  of  his  pictures  in  which  pictur- 
esque scenery  plays  an  important  part,  he  almost  equals  Watteau. 
The  Scene  in  a  Park  in  the  late  INI.  R.  Kann's  collection  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  grove  with  colonnades  entwined  with  ivy,  and  the  heavy 
shadows,  through  which  gleams  of  sunlight  are  to  be  seen ;  the 
marble  fountains  and  their  gushing  waters;  the  finely  dressed 
women  seated  or  lying  on  the  grass  under  the  rose  bushes — all  in 
this  scene  from  happy  nature  is  of  the  most  charming  invention. 
His  execution  is  so  clever  and  so  harmonious  that  one  wonders  why 
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Fragonard,  instead  of  wasting  his  talent  in  wild  improvisations,  did 
not  more  frequently  give  us  such  pictures. 

About  the  same  time  a  little  group  of  artists  were  producing 
pictures  of  various  kinds,  showing  a  certain  ease  and  facility  though 
a  trifle  commonplace.  Among  them  were  two  French  artists, 
Lantara  (1729-1778)  and  Bruandet  (1750-1803) ;  then  Fr.  Casanova, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1727  of  an  Italian  mother  and  who 
died  at  Briihl,  in  Austria,  in  1802 ;  Ph.  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  his 
pupil,  who  came  from  Fulda  and  who  died  in  London  in  1812,  and 
the  Flemish  artist  J.  Louis  Demarne  (1754-1829).  Henri  Valen- 
ciennes (1750-1819),  working  on  totally  different  lines,  was  the 
stubborn  defender  of  academic  landscape  painting,  not  only  in  his 
pictures,  which  were  as  devoid  of  truth  as  they  were  of  style,  but 
also  in  his  book  entitled  Elements  of  practical  perspective  with 
rejieocions  and  counsels  on  landscape  painting,  published  during  the 
year  VIII  of  the  Republic. 

The  Views  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  of  Louis  Moreau  (1763-1843) 
are  somewhat  dry  and  superficial,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
relatively  sincere.  Georges  Michel  (1763-1843)  was  a  landscape 
painter  of  more  force  than  Moreau.  During  his  Ufetime  he  was 
ignored,  and  critics  have  perhaps  exaggerated  his  merits  since  his 
de5ath.  He  painted  very  simple  subjects  which  were  frequently 
taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Butte  Montmartre,  in  those  days  a 
wild,  lonely  spot  with  its  slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  pasture 
land.  Uncultivated  ground  stretched  away  in  the  distance,  grasses 
and  brambles  ran  wild,  and  the  quarries  had  become  the  sheltering 
place  of  aU  the  vagabonds  and  ruffians  of  the  great  city.  In  his 
spare  time  the  artist  took  this  spot  for  his  field  of  study.  His  own 
impressions  were  mingled  with  reminiscences  of  Rembrandt  and 
Ruysdael.  He  knew  their  works  well,  thanks  to  his  visits  to  the 
Louvre,  where  he  was  employed  by  Baron  Denon  on  certain  restora- 
tions. Unfortunately  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  his 
art.  He  was  without  early  training  and  he  had  not  attempted  to 
make  up  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  by  self-education.  His  touch 
was  heavy  and  clumsy.  When  he  had  trees  to  represent,  he  was 
not  familiar  with  their  structure  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  more  or 
less  risky  manipulation  of  the  palette  knife.  In  simpler  subjects, 
when  it  was  only  a  question  of  reproducing  forms  and  colours  that 
were  fairly  elementary,  he  managed  to  obtain  great  boldness  of 
effect.  We  see  this  particularly  in  his  Environs  of  Montmartre,  in 
the  Louvre.  The  yellowish  ground,  covered  with  scanty  grass, 
contrasts  harmoniously  with  the  tints  of  a  vast,  bluish  sky. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  synonymously  witli 
these  attempts  at  a  more  sincere  study  of  nature,  there  was  a  reac- 
tion against  excessive  virtuosity.  Strangely  enough,  a  relative  of 
Boucher's,  Louis  David  (1748-1825),  was  the  pioneer  of  that  return 
to  classical  tradition  which   architecture  had  initiated.     We  see 
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VEENET.      THE  PONTE  S.    AKGELO,    ROME. 
Loavrfi.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


all  the  force  of  David's  talent  in  his  portraits.  His  picture  of  the 
Co?'07iation  is  really  a  collection  of  portraits,  while  his  truthfulness 
becomes  the  most  pitiless  realism  in  his  picture  of  Marat.  Pic- 
turesque nature  is  entirely  absent  from  his  work.  It  makes  its 
appearance  again  with  Gros  (1771-1835)  ^  in  historical  painting  and 
adds  poignant  interest  to  The  Battle-field  of  Eylau.  Under  a 
dark  and  gloomy  winter  sky,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  snow 
lays  its  shroud  over  the  corpses  lying  on  the  immense  plain. 

The  introduction  of  landscape  is  quite  as  effective  with  Gros' 
pupil,  G^ricault  (1791-1824).  He  obtains  a  most  pathetic  effect  in 
his  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,  with  the  threatening  sea  and  the 
wretched  raft  on  which  the  poor  creatures  who  have  escaped  from 
the  disaster,  are  united  in  their  common  misery. 

The  doctrines  between  which  modern  art  was  wavering  became 
more  definite  with  the  two  masters  who  were  soon  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  French  school.  D.  Ingres  (1780-1867)  went  farther 
back  than  David  into  the  past.  He  turned  to  Raphael  and  to  the 
Greeks  for  the  models  of  beauty  and  style  which  he  adored.  Great 
by  his  force  of  will  and  by  the  persistency  of  his  opinions  and  con- 
victions, his  ideal  was  rather  that  of  a  sculptor  than  a  painter. 
Several  of  his  pictures  are  more  like  bas-reliefs.  In  his  drawing 
there  is  scrupulous  truth  together  with  high  aims,  but  colouring 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  and  is  more  often  than 
not  cold,  thin  and  somewhat  dry.  His  execution,  though  equal  in 
quaUty,  has  very  httle  diversity.  Yet  among  his  early  pictures, 
in  CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx,  for  instance,  the  sky  and  the  country 

1  His  suicide  on  June  26th,  1835,  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  Romanticists' 
adverse  criticism  of  his  picture  of  Hercules  and  Diomedes,  exhibited  in  that  year.  His  body 
was  found  in  the  Seine. — Ed. 
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HUBERT  ROBERT.      THE  CAPITOL. 
(Drawing  from  nature.)    Louvre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


seen  between  the  rocks  in  the  background  lend  a  dramatic  eloquence 
to  the  scene.  But  usually  nature  is  absent  from  his  pictures,  as 
his  subjects  are  chiefly  interiors;  We  do  not  think  he  ever  painted 
a  tree.  The  sky  in  his  Homer  is  a  flat  blue.  In  his  picture  of  The 
Spring,  the  delicate  form  of  the  young  girl  is  of  exquisite  grace  and 
purity  of  hne,  but  the  flowing  water,  the  flowers,  and  the  rock 
against  which  she  is  leaning  are  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
invention  or  for  handling.  His  influence  was  nevertheless  greatly 
felt  in  all  arts  in  connection  with  drawing,  as  he  insisted  on  greater 
care  with  regard  to  form  and  style.  This  influence  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  certain  landscape  painters  who  were  his  contemporaries  or 
his  pupils. 

In  the  works  of  Paul  Flandrin  (1811-1902),  the  most  eminent 
of  them,  we  see  a  more  careful  choice  of  subject,  a  fine  arrange- 
ment of  masses,  a  happy  rhythm  of  outline  and  a  charming 
simplicity  of  line,  a  combination  of  qualities  in  which  we  can 
trace  a  kind  of  reflection  of  the  noble  life  of  the  artist  himself. 

Delacroix  (1798-1863)  aimed  neither  at  depicting  abstract 
beauty  nor  scrupulous  correctness  of  form.  His  one  aim  was  to 
depict  character.  With  him  everything  was  life  and  movement, 
and  in  his  work  all  nature  was  associated  with  the  expression  of 
human  sentii|ients.  He  was  much  affected  himself  by  the  great 
sights  of  nature,  which  he  observed  closely  and  endeavoured  to 
portray  in  all  their  different  aspects.     He  gives  us  the  morning 
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mists  of  sleeping  Verona  ;  the  early  dawn  surprising  Romeo  in  the 
arms  of  Juliet ;  the  Shipwreck  of  Don  Juan,  and  Christ  asleep 
with  some  boats  tossed  about  at  the  will  of  the  waves ;  The 
Murder  of  Valentine,  under  the  wan  light  of  the  moon  in  a 
tortuous  street ;  the  water  in  his  Ophelia ;  the  desolate  moor  in 
the  midst  of  the  snowy  plain  in  King  Lear ;  and  the  frozen 
pool  in  his  Charles  the  Bold.  Behind  the  Crusaders,  surprised 
at  their  own  triumph,  Delacroix  gives  us  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  Constantinople,  along  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  Not 
content  with  reality,  imposing  though  that  may  be,  he  drew 
upon  his  imagination  for  Apollo  conquering  the  serpent  Python, 
and  he  depicts  the  desperate  struggle  between  light  and  darkness. 
He  draws  his  inspirations  from  aU  countries  and  from  the  history 
and  literature  of  all  nations.  For  his  productions  of  this  kind, 
he  was  constantly  collecting  notes,  sketches,  documents  of  eveiy 
sort,  and  consequently  he  was  never  at  rest.  He  took  refuge  at 
Champrosay,  in  order  to  have  some  quiet  time,  but  even  there 
he  could  not  resign  himself  to  idleness.  He  painted  the  flowers 
in  his  garden,  the  sky,  the  scenery,  and  the  various  effects  of 
light.  Everything  interested  him,  everything  was  a  subject  for 
study.  When  his  health  gave  way  and  he  was  in  a  state  of 
fever,  he  would  remain  nearly  all  day  without  food,  in  order  to 
reserve  his  strength  for  his  work,  and  he  would  not  lay  down 
his  palette  until  compelled  by  hunger  and  fatigue. 

This  ceaseless  labour,  although  it  caused  him  suffering,  was 
necessary  to  Delacroix  and  he  was  entirely  absorbed  by  it.  He 
had  never  sought  to  become  the  head  of  a  school,  but  such  an 
ardent  fire  inevitably  kindled  other  flames.  Quite  unintentionally 
on  his  part,  his  poetry  became  that  of  French  modern  art  in  all 
its  most  original  and  life-hke  productions.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  nature,  he  was  interested  in  the  first  efforts  of  French 
landscape  painters  of  his  time  and  he  encouraged  them  in  the 
new  paths  they  had  struck  out.  In  order  to  stimulate  them,  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  progress  already  realised  in  that  way 
by  their  neighbours.  He  knew  Bonington  and  in  a  letter  to 
Thor^,  dated  November  30th,  1861,  he  gave  some  touching 
details  about  that  young  artist  who  was  born  in  England,  but 
who  went  to  France  at  an  early  age  and  was  destined,  during 
his  short  life,  to  serve  as  a  hnk  between  the  two  countries. 

Richard  Parkes  Bonington  (1801-1828)  was  the  son  of  a 
careless,  improvident  man  who  was  \evy  fond  of  painting. 
Through  neglect  of  his  duties,  he  lost  his  post  as  Governor  of 
Nottmgham  Gaol.  He  then  started  a  tulle  manufactory  at  Calais, 
but  was  not  successful,  and  at  an  early  age  Richard  was  obliged 
to  earn  his  own  living.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  his  taste  for 
painting  was  so  strongly  developed  that  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
art.     Delacroix  saw  him  in  the  Louvre,  and,  as  he  said  afterwards. 
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he  was  interested  in  the  "  tall  young  man  in  the  short  coat,  whose 
British  calm  was  imperturbable  but  did  not  detract  from  any  of 
the  other  qualities  which  help  to  make  life  pleasant,"  The  water- 
colour  studies  Bonington  was  then  doing,  chiefly  from  Dutch 
landscapes,  showed  remarkable  skill.  No  one  before  him  perhaps 
had  such  hghtness  of  touch.  Gros,  to  whom  he  went  about  1820, 
and  under  whom  he  studied  for  a  time  had  advised  him  to  devote 
himself  to  this  branch  of  art  as  his  speciality.  In  his  early  imagin- 
ative pictures  there  was  not  a  trace  of  any  imitation,  and  yet  he 
turned  to  good  account  any  details  he  had  found  in  the  pictures 
by  the  Great  Masters.  Whenever  the  young  artist  had  leisure  he 
escaped  to  the  country  and  gave  himself  up  to  drawing  and 
painting  from  nature.  He  painted  pictures  of  Paris  and  its 
sutaurbs,  and  he  also  went  to  the  north  coast  of  France,  whose 
transparent  air  and  sunny  mists  fascinated  him.  In  his  numerous 
lithographs,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Norman  towns  of  Caen,  Evreux,  Rouen,  etc.,  we  see  the  narrow 
streets,  the  old  houses,  the  markets  with  animals  and  people  in  a 
picturesque  medley,  just  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  As  a  litho- 
grapher, Bonington  was  acknowledged  to  be  most  skilful,  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  execute  all  the  commissions  he  received  from 
publishers.  The  Uttle  marvels  he  executed  are  veritable  creations, 
and  yet  they  were  taken  from  other  drawings  which  were  more 
often  than  not  commonplace.  He  was  supposed  to  interpret  the 
sketches  given  him,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  the  originals 
should  have  been  so  poor  when  one  sees  what  Bonington  made  of 
them.  There  were  some  by  A.  Pernot,  which  Bonington  inter- 
preted in  his  Views  of  Scotland.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  were  those  of  Edinburgh,  Loch  Lomond,  Bothwell  Castle. 
His  own  studies,  painted  at  Calais,  Boulogne,  St.  Valery,  and  Crotoy 
are  still  finer,  both  as  regards  the  broad  execution  and  the  dehcacy 
of  colouring.  With  very  moderate  contrasts,  there  is  great 
freedom  of  effect,  and  the  details  are  quite  visible,  although  they 
almost  disappear  in  the  half  lights.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  his 
Clearing  of  Mist  and  his  Mornings  with  that  silvery  tone  in  which 
he  delighted.  He  loved  the  vaporous  atmosphere  of  the  Parisian 
streets  and  quays.  Delacroix  used  to  say  that  Bonington  was  the 
first  artist  who  ever  thought  of  taking  an  open  carriage,  in  order  to 
study  the  delicate  effects  at  leisure  and  pursue  his  studies  at  will, 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  traffic.  On  visiting  Northern  Italy, 
in  1824,  he  found  these  same  effects,  but  with  richer  and  more 
beautiful  tones.  His  views  of  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  of  the 
Piazzetta,  of  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  and  of  the  Grand  Canal 
give  the  architectural  lines  with  perfect  correctness,  together  with 
the  soft  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  the  happy  contrasts  ol  the  white 
or  pink  of  Venetian  churches  and  palaces,  standing  out  against 
the  sky. 
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There  are  a  few  good  specimens  of  Bonington's  talent  in  the 
Louvre,  but  he  is  better  represented  in  the  Wallace  collection. 
Eleven  of  his  pictures  and  several  of  his  water-colours  there  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  young  artist's  various  aptitudes. 
Unfortunately  his  hard  work  and  his  out-door  studies  in  damp 
districts  affected  his  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and 
consumption  was  the  result ;  but  in  spite  of  his  Ulness,  he  was 
always  enthusiastic  and  zealous  in  his  work.  He  started  for 
Normandy,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  with  Paul  Huet,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  probably  made  through  their  mutual  friend, 
Delacroix.  H^  had  scarcely  reached  Rouen  when  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris  and  from  there  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
died  on  September  23rd,  1828,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

Paul  Huet  was  rather  younger  than  Bonington,  but  was  not 
influenced  by  him.  His  temperament  was  more  that  of  Constable, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  latter  influenced  him  either,  Huet 
has  been  reproached  with  imitating  Constable,  and  the  dates  might 
seem  to  justify  this  accusation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  works  of  the  English  landscape  painter  were  not  known  until 
somewhat  late,  and  that  they  were  exhibited  in  France  for  the  first 
time  in  1824.  Paul  Huet  had  already  chosen  his  line  of  work 
then,  and  had  given  evidence  of  very  individual  tendencies,  which 
became  pronounced  as  time  went  on. 

He  experienced  trials  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1804,  and  his  mother  died 
when  he  was  quite  young.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  enter 
the  Ecole  Normale,  for  which  he  felt  no  vocation.  After  a  few 
years  of  college  life,  he  began  to  study  painting  under  Gros,  but 
was  compelled  to  leave  this  studio  on  account  of  his  father's 
financial  difficulties.  Shortly  afterwards  his  father  died  and  Huet 
went  to  Gudrin's  studio,  but  this  also  closed  six  months  later. 
Alone  in  the  world,  without  any  resources,  he  now  learnt  what 
poverty,  and  even  hunger,  meant,  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
almost  any  drudgery.  He  gave  drawing  lessons,  painted  portraits 
and  executed  engravings  and  lithographs.  His  only  form  of 
amusement  was  to  loiter  along  the  Paris  quays  and  study  the 
engravings  on  view  at  the  second  hand  book  shops  ;  but  whenever 
he  had  a  little  time  to  spare  he  had  only  to  go  along  the  Seine 
for  picturesque  subjects  for  his  pencil.  One  of  his  friends  was 
living  on  the  Seguin  island  and  this  spot  was  one  of  Huet's 
favourite  studies.  At  that  time  it  was  a  very  wild,  picturesque 
district.  Trees  and  plants  grew  freely,  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  luxuriant  vegetation,  there 
were  peeps  of  the  river  and  of  the  slopes  bounding  the  horizon. 
The  island  was  a  veritable  Paradise  for  landscape  painters.  Huet 
painted  a  picture  about  this  time  entitled  The  Forest  Border^ 
which  attracted    the    attention   of  Delacroix   by  its    truth    and 
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sincerity.  He  encouraged  the  young  artist  and  endeavoured  to 
help  him.  Paul  Huet  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1827  for  the  first 
time.  His  picture  of  the  Environs  of  La  Fere  was  not  much 
noticed  by  the  public,  but  it  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  brother 
artists.  His  success  was  well  deserved  on  account  of  the  new 
revelations  to  be  found  in  his  work,  but  he  treated  his  subjects 
too  dramatically.  In  his  pictures  of  the  Inundation  of  the 
Norman  Coast  and  of  the  Granville  Breakers,  in  the  Louvre, 
we  have  an  accumulation  of  expressive  details  on  which  he  dwells 
with  too  much  emphasis.  The  waves  which  follow  up  and  dash 
against  each  other  are  like  so  many  human  beings.  Their  rigid 
scrolls  rise,  attack  the  rocks  and  climb  up  them ;  and  the  trees 
bend  down,  chng  to  each  other  or  throw  themselves  back  in 
attitudes  of  despair  or  rage.  The  artist  had  not  studied  enough 
to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  the  simplicity  of  nature.  He 
aimed  at  emotion  and  borrowed  from  Victor  Hugo  quotations  or 
romantic  titles  for  his  works. 

WhUst  continuing  to  give  expression  to  his  compositions, 
Huet  soon  gave  up  these  hterary  tendencies  and  obtained  the 
eloquence  he  required  from  the  resources  of  his  own  art.  His 
talent  gradually  developed,  owing  to  the  conscientious  and 
persistent  study  which  he  continued  during  his  whole  hfe.  He 
considered  all  methods  good  for  these  studies,  and  from  each  one 
he  obtained  the  special  help  it  was  able  to  give.  His  pencil 
sketches  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  lithography  in  which 
he  had  more  force,  but  less  lightness  of  touch  than  Bonington. 
With  his  pen  and  ink  drawings,  which  obhged  him  to  be  more 
accurate  as  regards  form,  he  prepared  himself  for  mastering 
etching  and  he  was  the  first  artist  in  the  French  school  to  give 
that  a  place  of  honour.  The  spirit  which  he  put  into  this  was 
somewhat  superficial  at  first ;  his  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
were  excessive,  and  the  handling  was  artificial  rather  than 
scrupulously  accurate.  As  he  became  more  experienced,  he 
discovered  how  to  obtain  greater  breadth  and  exactitude  with 
less  labour.  He  soon  ventured  on  more  complex  subjects  and 
executed  them  methodically  and  well.  In  his  large  plate  of  the 
Royat  Waters,  dated  1 837,  the  very  voice  of  the  turbulent  water 
is  expressed  in  a  striking  way  with  an  infinite  variety  of  move- 
ment. The  values  of  the  different  parts  are  respected,  whilst 
the  whole  is  handled  in  a  superb  manner.  The  velvety  darkness 
of  the  rocks  and  the  tones  of  the  vegetation  contrast  admirably 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  water  and  the  softened  light  of  a 
cloudy  sky. 

Water-colour  must  have  been  a  relaxation  to  Huet  after  the 
strain  of  such  a  task.  He  treated  this  very  freely  and  it  allowed 
him  to  depict  the  most  fleeting  aspects  of  nature.  He  would 
paint  a  flight  of  clouds,  the  clearing  of  the  mist,  ground  scorched 
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p.    BONINGTON".       COAST    OF   NORMANDY. 
(Mr.  Boss's  Collection.) 


by  the  sun,  or  a  sea  shore  with  a  few  poor  trees  clinging  to  the 
earth  and  shaken  by  the  wind ;  and  all  the  details  in  these 
rapid  sketches  have  a  certain  touch  of  force  and  truthfulness. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  information  in  them  which  has  been 
gathered  from  everywhere  and  there  are  some  very  clever  studies 
of  figures  and  animals.  Instead  of  being  weakened  by  this 
assiduous  communion  with  nature,  Huet's  imagination  developed 
under  its  disciphne. 

In  his  first  pictures,  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  exuberance  of 
the  wildest  romanticism,  under  the  pretext  of  poetry.  Now  he  could 
depict  the  most  dramatic  episodes  as  if  he  had  witnessed  them. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his  illustrations  for  Paul  and 
Virginia,  in  1838,  and  for  the  Indian  Cottage,  also  in  The 
Hurricane,  and  Tlie  Shipwreck  of  the  St  G-eran.  A  mere  study, 
probably  done  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  served  him  for  that 
Bamboo  Avenue  shaken  by  the  storm  and  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges  overflowing  its  banks.  The  picture  was  quite 
imaginary,  but  it  is  striking  in  its  truthfulness  and  intensity. 

After  such  excursions  into  the  world  of  imagination,  Huet 
returned  with  dehght  to  his  studies  of  Normandy  or  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  Inundation  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Louvre, 
is  a  resume  of  such  studies  and  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  expression 
of  his  talent.  This  beautiful  composition,  which  is  well  known, 
is  a  strong  picture,  both  as  regards  handling  and  effect.  Its  tall, 
slender  elm-trees,  in  their   Autumn  bareness,  stand  out  against  a 
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changing  sky,  in  which  rain-laden  clouds  are  gathering.  The 
execution  is  masterly,  the  harmony  powerful,  and  the  picture,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  beautiful  and  dignified  piece  of  work.  It  is  much 
finer  than  any  other  picture  painted  by  Huet  and  it  was 
unanimously  pronounced  a  great  success  at  the  Exhibition  of 
J  855.  Delacroix  had  seen  it  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
and  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend : 

"Your  Inundation  is  a  masterpiece.  It  simply  crushes  aU 
that  seeking  for  trifling  effects  which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue 
...  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with  what  everyone  says  about  it, 
for  the  criticism  I  have  heard  from  all  who  have  seen  it  agrees  with 
my  own."     (April  21st,  1855.) 

The  praise  now  lavished  upon  Huet  was  some  recompense  for 
his  hfe  of  hard  work,  but  official  recognition  of  his  talent  was  still 
denied  him.  He  was  modest,  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  own 
merit.  He  had  never  gone  out  of  his  way  to  obtain  favours,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  had  had  every  reason  to 
resent  the  unjust  severity  of  the  Jury  of  the  Salon.  He  had  had 
very  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  family 
and  particularly  with  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  but  he  always 
maintained  a  certain  reserve  with  them.  After  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a  friend  of  Huet's  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  artist  should  not  be  made  more  of  than  he  was. 
He  replied  with  charming  simplicity  :  "  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  I  cannot  put  on  to  canvas  the  ideas 
I  still  have  so  clearly  in  my  brain.  You  are  not  surprised 
then,  that  I  have  sometimes  written  to  you  in  a  discouraged  way. 
Just  think  how  long  I  have  been  struggling,  and  surely  no  one  has 
been  more  persistent  than  I  have  been.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  been  pushed  down  under  the  water,  but  I  have  always  come 
up  to  the  surface  again  like  cork."  This  was  on  September  16th, 
1859.  He  worked  as  much  as  ever  until  the  end  of  his  life  and 
the  pictures  he  sent  to  the  Salon  were  always  favourably  noticed. 
In  January,  1869,  the  courageous  artist  was  seized  with  apoplexy 
whilst  at  his  easel. 

By  the  wholesome  example  of  his  style  Huet  helped  the  French 
school  of  landscape  painting  to  work  on  new  Unes.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  who  not  only  saw  the  Promised  Land,  but  entered 
it  and  the  glorious  phalanx  of  contemporary  landscape  painters 
followed  him. 

Although  Alexandre  Decamps  was,  perhaps  more  celebrated 
than  Paul  Huet  during  his  lifetime,  his  name  appears  to  be  less 
known  at  present.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  was 
always  eager  to  try  fresh  styles.  But  he  had  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge, and  although  quite  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  took  no  steps  to 
remedy  them.     Decamps  was  born  in  Paris  in  March,  1803.     He 
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BONINGTON.      THE  MOUTH   Or  THE  T0UQTTE8. 
(Lithogi'aph  by  Th.  Chauvel.  ) 


tells  us  himself  that  the  violence  and  brutality  with  which  he 
treated  his  brothers  did  not  augur  well  for  him.^  His  father 
sent  him  to  a  lonely  valley  in  Picardy,  so  that,  at  an  early  age  he 
might  know  the  hardships  of  outdoor  life.  During  the  three  years 
that  he  was  there,  he  obstinately  persisted  in  playing  truant,  wander- 
ing about  in  the  woods  at  will  and  dabbling  in  the  pools.  On 
returning  to  Paris  he  was  once  more  given  up  to  "  the  inexorable 
Latin,"  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  taming  and  poUshing  him  a 
little.  The  remembrance  of  his  roaming  days  haunted  him  and 
only  gradually  "  the  taste  for  daubing  took  possession  of  him  and 
never  left  him  again."  He  frequented  the  studio  of  Etienne  Buhot, 
an  artist  who  was  not  well  known,  and  later  he  went  to  Abel  de 
Pujol's  studio,  but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  their  teaching 
and  began  to  paint  at  home.  Unfortunately,  as  he  says  himself, 
a  few  small  pictures  of  his  were  bought  and  from  that  time  forth 
his  artistic  education  suffered.  With  no  one  to  guide  him,  he 
went  his  own  way.  The  caricatures  he  did  as  a  means  of  earning 
his  living  developed  his  taste,  but  did  not  help  in  the  formation  of 
his  talent.  After  a  few  summary  studies  of  the  country  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  he  travelled  for  a  time  in  Switzerland  and  then 

,,  -^  autobiographical  note  sent  to  Dr.  Veron  and  inserted  by  him  in  hia  Memoires 
Oun  bourgeois  de  Paris.  See  too,  Decamps,  by  Charles  Clement  (Librairie  de  I'Art)  and 
-Uecamp  et  son  oeuvre  by  Ad.  Moreau,  Paris,  1869. 
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A.    DECAMPS.      THE  MUSES  BATHING. 
(Lithograph  by  L.  Frangais.) 


in  Turkey  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Interest  in  the  Orient  was  just  then 
beginning  to  be  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  Decamps  helped  con- 
siderably to  increase  this  vogue.  He  was  too  ignorant,  however, 
as  a  painter  and  he  stayed  too  short  a  time  abroad  to  be  able  to 
bring  back  to  France  anything  but  superficial  information. 
Working  in  his  studio,  with  his  incomplete  knowledge,  his  fleeting 
memories  and  his  vague  impressions.  Decamps  gave  himself  up 
almost  entirely  to  experiments  in  brilliant  colouring.  He  obtained 
this  by  means  of  thick  paint,  glazing,  repeated  scraping  and 
touching  up.  AH  this  manipulation  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  his  work  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  most 
of  his  pictures  are  beginning  to  crumble.  Some  of  them,  such  for 
instance  as  The  Towing  Horses,  in  the  Louvre  are  simply  ruins.  .  . 
It  is  surprising  that  several  of  this  artist's  works— Z-mum^  School, 
Turkish  Children,  and  The  Patrol,  for  instance— should  have  had 
such  enormous  success  in  their  day.  The  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri, 
which  thanks  to  M.  Cottier's  generosity,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
an  unequal  composition,  lacking  in  central  interest  and  in  unity. 
In  this  confused  medley,  the  lines  of  the  men  escaping,  the  ground, 
the  mountains  and  the  clouds  are  all  parallel  gi-oups  one  above 
another.  The  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on  and  the  very  shadows, 
in  which  the  bituminous  colour  predominates,  only  add  to  the 
general  monotony. 

Decamps  does  better  in  simpler  subjects  and  in  smaller  pictures. 
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There  is  a  certain  shrewdness  of  observation  and  a  relative  truth- 
fulness in  his  Old  Sportsmen  in  the  rain,  in  his  Beggars  at  the 
cottage  door  and  in  his  Farm-yards  and  Kennels:  'The  Truffle- 
hunters  is  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  original  works  of  this  kind. 
Thanks  to  the  bequest  of  the  Thomy-Thidry  collection,  the 
Louvre  has  been  enriched  by  seventeen  pictures  by  Decamps  and 
in  these  paintings  the  artist's  various  qualities  are  displayed. 

He  is  much  better  represented,  however,  in  the  Wallace  collec- 
tion. The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  and 
during  the  painter's  lifetime  he  bought  a  large  number  of  his  water- 
colours,  amongst  others  The  Muses  Bathing,  of  which  there  is  an 
excellent  lithograph  by  Fran^ais  ;  The  Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes, 
with  its  sombre  blue  sea  ;  Arabs  near  a  Fountain  ;  and  The  Smyrna 
Roadstead,  one  of  the  finest  impressions  of  the  Orient  that 
Decamps  has  left  us.  Towards  1853,  his  health  began  to  fail  and 
he  went  to  live  in  the  south,  and  whilst  there  he  painted  The  Walls 
of  Aigues-Mortes,  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  picture,  together  with 
other  studies  from  nature,  seemed  to  indicate  a  new  phase  in  his 
work  characterised  by  a  broader  style  and  truer  and  richer 
harmonies.  Decamps  had  great  success  with  a  sale  of  his  pictures 
which  took  place  about  this  time.  He  also  received  one  of  the  five 
Medals  of  Honour  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  at  which 
32  of  his  pictures  were  on  view.  But  the  pleasure  which  this 
afforded  him  was  short  lived.  Attracted  by  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  he  went  to  live  in  its  vicinity  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
went  out  riding  every  day.  During  one  of  these  rides,  his  horse 
threw  him  violently  against  a  tree  ;  he  was  taken  home  seriously 
injured,  and  died  a  few  days  later,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1860. 

Camille  Flers  is  not  as  well  known  as  Decamps,  but  he  must  be 
mentioned  here,  on  account  of  the  place  he  held  among  the  land- 
scape painters  of  his  time.  The  adventurous  life  he  led  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  scarcely  seemed  conducive  to  preparation  for 
the  honours  in  store'  for  him.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1802,  and 
studied  under  Cicdri  with  the  idea  of  being  a  decorator.  Later  he 
was  devoted  to  the  theatre  and  started  for  BrazU  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  an  actor.  As  he  could  not  pay  his  passage  out  he 
engaged  himself  as  cook  on  the  boat  on  which  he  sailed.  On 
arriving  he  was  obliged  to  paint  signs  for  a  hving,  and  he  entered 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Theatre  as  a  dancer,  but  after  much  misery, 
managed  to  get  back  to  France.  He  then  had  a  few  lessons 
from  a  second-rate  artist  named  Paris  and  endeavoured  to 
do  some  studies  from  nature.  With  very  great  difficulty  he 
saved  enough  money  to  go  to  Switzerland,  bringing  back  with  him 
the  studies  for  his  picture,  Tlie  Waterfall,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1831  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  From  this  time 
forth  Flers  gave  up  his  Bohemian  life  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
painting  of  country  scenery,  taken  chiefly  from  Normandy,   and 
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more  particularly  from  the  Aumale  Valley.  He  depicted  the 
familiar  aspects  of  the  rivers  with  their  fertile  banks,  the  tranquil 
meadows  and  orchards  under  the  pale  light  of  the  soft,  changing 
skies.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Flers  sent  his  pictures  regularly 
to  the  Paris  Salons,  and  when  he  died,  in  1868,  he  was  regretted  by. 
the  public  and  had  won  the  friendship  of  such  artists  as  Delacroix 
and  Tj-oyon. 

Before  closing  this  list  of  the  precursors  of  the  French  school, 
we  must  mention  Eugene  Isabey  (1804-1886),  who  was  born  in 
Paris  a  year  later  than  Flers.  Unlike  the  latter,  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  most  elegant  society.  Although  he  was  the 
son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey,  the  Emperor's  miniaturist,  Eugene 
never  thought  of  painting  until  comparatively  late ;  but  owing  to 
his  marvellous  gifts  he  soon  acquired  great  skill.  Like  most  of  the 
landscape  painters  of  that  time,  he  was  greatly  attracted  by 
Normandy.  In  his  very  first  study  he  gave  proof  of  remarkable 
qualities  as  a  hthographer  and  painter;  His  lithographs  had  very 
httle  work  in  them  at  first,  but  later  they  became  more  detailed, 
and  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  velvety  blacks.  They  show  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  effect  and  great  correctness  of 
observation,  and  his  sketches  in  oil  and  his  water  colours  from 
nature  have  the  same  qualities.  As  an  example  of  sincerity  and 
decision  in  these  early  studies,  we  have  in  the  Louvre,  The  Bridge, 
a  shaky  foot-bridge  across  a  little  stream,  seen  in  the  clear  morning 
light,  and  his  Entrance  to  a  Port.  Dieppe  Harbour  in  the  Nancy 
Museum,  an  important  picture  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1842,  is  a  kind  of  masterly  synthesis.  The  foreground  of  this  very 
original  painting,  taken  from  the  cliffs  which  dominate  Dieppe, 
represents  some  waste  ground  whose  boundary  is  indicated  by  a 
balustrade.  Some  women,  fearing  a  squall,  are  hastening  to  take 
in  the  linen  they  had  hung  out  to  dry.  There  is  a  high  wind, 
which  blows  the  linen  and  the  shirts  of  the  women  about  and  also 
the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  near  ;  the  clouds  are  driven  along  in 
sombre  compact  masses,  so  that  they  seem  to  hang  over  the  pale 
sea  ;  and  the  fishing  boats  out  on  the  waters  are  hurrying  to  the 
port,  while  other  boats  are  also  trying  to  take  shelter  there  from  the 
approaching  storm.  There  is  perfect  accuracy  in  all  the  different 
perspectives,  difficult  though  such  a  subject  was.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  frame  the  ground  seems  to  fall  away  in  a  gaping  abyss.  The 
perspective  of  the  foreshortened  roofs,  that  of  the  different  zones  of 
the  sea,  one  above  another  right  away  to  the  horizon,  are  obtained 
by  very  simple  means,  with  masterly  freedom  and  sureness  of 
touch.  It  is  surprising  that  an  artist,  after  painting  a  picture  of 
such  value,  could  ever  have  given  us  the  hasty  commonplace  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  Owing  to  the  excessive 
facility  with  which  he  worked,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  any 
more  interest  in  them  than  he  did  himself  in  spite  of  the  variety  of 
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subjects  which  he  painted.  The  spectator  remains  indifferent  on 
looking  at  the  Fishing  Scenes,  Embarkations,  Marriages,  and 
Processions  which  he  continued  to  paint  until  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  Isabey  died  palette  in  hand  at  his  country  house  at 
Lagny.  His  long  life  of  eighty-three  years  had  been  a  happy  one 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
Before  this  improvising,  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  his  old  age,  he 
had  held  a  most  honourable  place  in  the  French  school.  His 
Dieppe  Harbour  has  such  sterling  qualities  that  it  wiU  always 
remain  one  of  the  works  that  count  in  the  history  of  landscape 
painting  in  France. 


II 


CamiUe  Corot  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  July,  1796. 
Nothing  in  his  surroundings  seemed  to  point  towards  his  future 
career.  His  father  was  the  grandson  of  an  agriculturist  of 
Mussy-la-Fosse,  a  Burgundy  village  near  Semur,  and  after  living 
for  some  time  at  Rouen,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  hair-dresser. 
In  1798,  he  gave  this  up  and  did  the  buying  for  a  milliner's 
shop  which  his  wife  had  started  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Bac 
and  the  Pont  Royal.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  CamiUe  won  a  half 
scholarship  and  with  this  entered  Rouen  CoUege.  He  stayed 
there  until  1812,  but  was  not  a  brilliant  pupil,  and  never  obtained 
a  prize  in  any  subject,  not  even  for  drawing.  Poor  as  his  literary 
knowledge  was,  he  acquired  a  very  individual  sense  of  ancient 
poetry  and  of  mythology  which  he  showed  later  in  his  pictures. 
More  profitable  still,  perhaps,  were  his  walks  with  a  friend  of 
his  family  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  all  he  saw  then  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his  father  wished 
him  to  go  into  business  and  placed  him  with  a  cloth-dealer, 
named  Delalain,  who  'lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord  But  the 
young  man  had  no  taste  whatever  for  business,  and  his  straight- 
forward honesty  in  his  advice  to  customers  was  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  his  employer.  In  spite  of  his 
absolute  disinclination  for  commerce,  out  of  respect  for  his 
father,  for  whom  he  always  showed  the  greatest  deference, 
Corot  continued  for  eight  years  trying  to  accustom  himself  to  it. 
That  his  true  vocation  was  painting  became  more  and  more 
marked  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  Michallon,  a  young 
artist  who  had  won  the  grand  prix  for  landscape,  and  who  returned 
to  Paris  after  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  with  his  fame  already  made. 
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E.    ISABEY. 


TOWS   AND    PORT   OF   DIEPPE. 
Nancy  Museum. 


The  academic  paintings  by  Achille  Etna  Michallon  (1795- 
1822),  such  as  his  Roland  at  Roncesiialles,  in  the  Louvre,  do  not 
give  one  a  very  high  idea  of  his  talent.  His  compositions  are 
commonplace,  opaque  and  somew^hat  inharmonious  in  colour  and 
the  figures,  in  the  Troubadour  style  of  the  Restoration,  often  appear 
a  little  ridiculous.  But  w^hen  INIichallon  painted  from  nature, 
he  was  remarkably  sincere,  and  the  studies  he  made  in  Italy  show^ 
his  conscientiousness^  his  sureness  of  touch  and  the  truthfulness 
of  his  colouring.  His  View  of  Salerno,  in  the  Cond^  Museum  at 
Chantilly,  is  an  example  of  this.  A  View  of  Tivoli,  w^hich  was 
never  finished  and  which  now  belongs  to  M.  Eugene  Thirion, 
shows  us  his  method  when  painting  from  nature.  The  upper 
part  of  this  picture  is  finished  but  the  lower  part  of  the  canvas  is 
not  even  covered.  The  values  are  given  wdth  scrupulous  care  and, 
by  caUing  the  attention  of  his  young  friend  to  this  point,  the 
artist  must  certainly  have  exercised  a  very -good  influence  over 
him. 

Corot,  no  doubt,  used  to  accompany  Michallon  when  the  latter 
went  out  to  work  from  nature.  Seated  near  him,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  his  advice,  and  this  friendship  made  him  all  the  more  anxious 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  painting.  He  rose  early  and  made  use 
of  all  his  leisure  moments,  for  with  his  scrupulous  honesty  he  made 
a,  strong  point  of  fulfilling  all  his  other  engagements  and  of 
observing  strict  regularity  in  business.  He  was  at  this  time  with 
another  employer,  who  took  great  interest  m  him  and  -svas  so  much 
impressed  with  the  tenacity  of  the  young  artist  that  he  interceded 
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with  his  father  for  him.  Finally,  not  able  to  withstand  the  pleadings 
of  his  son  any  longer,  the  father  gave  way.  He  was  greatly 
prejudiced  against  the  career  which  the  young  artist  wished  to 
adopt,  so  that,  although  he  did  not  refuse  his  consent,  he  let  his 
son  clearly  understand  that,  "  as  he  was  giving  up  his  trade  in  order 
to  paint  pictures,"  he  need  not  expect  any  capital  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  Instead  of  the  sum  of  money  he  would  have 
received  when  his  two  sisters  had  their  dowry,  he  would  have  to 
content  himself  with  an  income  of  about  £60.  Camille  was 
dehghted  with  this  arrangement.  He  thanked  his  father  heartily 
and  told  him  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  conditions. 

During  the  next  thirty  years,  this  income  sufficed  to  keep  him 
from  actual  want.  His  needs  were  few,  he  enjoyed  his  indepen- 
dence and  the  idea  that  he  was  free  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
his  art.  Later  he  loved  to  recall  the  first  painting  day  of  the  new 
hfe.  He  stationed  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  just  below  his 
mother's  shop,  and  the  girls  employed  by  her  came  out  to  watch 
him  work.  One  of  them,  whom  he  caUed  Mademoiselle  Rose,  was 
more  interested  than  the  others  in  '  Monsieur '  Camille's  painting. 
She  remained  unmarried  and  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  1858,  she 
went  to  see  him.  After  her  visit  Corot  told  some  of  his  artist 
friends  about  the  little  idyU. 

"  Oh  what  a  change,"  he  said,  "  and  how  it  sets  one  thinking. 
My  painting  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  just  as  young,  but  JNlademoi- 
selle  Rose  and  I  are  very  much  altered." 

Michallon,  delighted  with  his  young  pupil's  energy  and  frank- 
ness, talked  to  him  enthusiastically  about  art  and  about  his  visits  to 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
He  urged  on  Corot  the  necessity  of  studying  nature  with  absolute 
sincerity  and  of  only  depicting  its  most  striking  aspects,  which  was 
just  the  kind  of  instruction  that  Corot  needed.  The  young  artist 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  studies,  forgetful  of  time,  and  on 
returning  home  after  sunset,  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work,  he  would 
often  go  to  a  baker's  and  buy  a  lump  of  bread  for  his  evening  meal, 
so  anxious  was  he  to  make  his  modest  income  hold  out.  The 
following  morning,  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  he  would  feel  his 
cheeks,  and  on  discovering  that  there  was  no  change  in  them  since 
the  evening  before,  he  concluded  that  this  diet  was  not  a  dangerous 
one.  He  recommended  it  afterwards  to  young  men  who  wanted 
to  be  artists  and  had  not  large  incomes. 

On  rainy  days,  Corot  would  copy  Michallon's  simplest  studies 
very  conscientiously.  He  was  grateful  to  this  artist  for  treating 
:.him  as  a  comrade,  as,  although  no  older  than  himself,  Michallon 
had  already  made  a  name.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  Corot  when 
his  friend  died  in  1822.  He  now  felt  the  need  of  further 
instruction  and  entered  the  studio  of  Victor  Bertin  (1775-1842), 
whom    he    probably   knew   through    Michallon.       Bertin  was    a 
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E.    ISABEY.       LOW   TIDE. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Neurdeiu.) 


faithful  disciple  of  Valenciennes  and  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  qualified  painters  of  historical  landscape  of  the  most 
conventional  kind.  He  merely  saw  in  nature  suitable  scenery 
for  fi-aming  mythological  episodes  and  he  treated  his  subjects  in 
such  a  way  that  they  must  have  been  veritable  riddles  to  the 
public.  A  picture  quoted  by  M.  Andr^  MicheP  was  exhibited 
with  the  grotesque  title  :  Tanaquil  predicting  to  Lucumo  his  future 
greatness  jmt  as  an  eagle  carries  off  his  cap. 

Corot's  determination  to  go  to  Italy  to  complete  his  education 
was  a  wise  one  and  more  likely  to  be  profitable  to  him  than 
Bertin's  lessons.  The  two  years  spent  there  from  1825  to  1827, 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  over  him.  In  Rome  itself  and  in 
the  surrounding  country,  he  found  the  most  varied  subjects,  and 
the  number  of  studies  he  made  proves  the  ardour  with  which  he 
worked.  Struck  more  particularly  by  the  beauty  of  line  and  the 
dignified  stateliness  of  outline,  instead  of  making  rapid  sketches, 
he  went  to  the  trouble  of  drawing  his  studies  in  the  most 
conscientious  manner  possible.  Together  with  absolute  correctness, 
there  is  subordination  of  detail  to  the  whole,  exactness  of  pro- 
portion and  unity  of  aspect,  even  in  the  most  complex  views. 
These  drawings  alternated  with  painted  studies  and  their  value 
is  well  known.  "They  became  famous,"  as  Corot  himself  said, 
and  much  later,  after  constantly  hearing  their  merits  praised  by 

1  Notes  sur  I'Art  Modeme :  Corot,  p.  8. 
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the  visitors  to  his  studio,  he  began  to  appreciate  them  himself 
and  bequeathed  two  of  them  to  the  Louvre.  These  two  studies, 
View  of  the  Forum,  and  View  of  the  Colosseum,  are  a  proof  of  his 
conscientiousness  and  his  precocious  skill.  They  are  two  little 
masterpieces,  of  light,  delicacy  and  boldness.  The  Colosseum, 
perhaps  the  finer  of  the  two,  was  painted  by  Corot  very  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1825.  A  few  clouds,  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  atmosphere,  are  floating  in  the  light  blue  sky, 
which  becomes  still  paler  at  the  horizon,  and  in  the  distance,  the 
velvety-blue  mountains,  with  their  gentle  undulations,  stand  out 
against  the  background.  Without  any  effort  and  with  graduated 
tones,  the  planes  are  well  defined  and  the  local  values  respected. 
With  the  eye  so  well  trained,  the  hand  so  obedient  and  the 
execution  so  simple  and  yet  so  sure,  it  seems  as  though  nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  this  art,  whose  poetry  is  the  outcome  of 
absolute  truthfulness.  The  same  qualities,  with  singular  diversity  of 
tone  are  to  be  seen  in  other  studies  of  this  period — The  Bosco 
Fountain,  at  the  Villa.  INIedici,  Villa  dEste,  at  Tivoli,  The  Banks 
of  the  Tiber  and  The  Castle  of  S.  Aiigelo,  the  drawing  of  which 
is  so  sure  and  the  harmony  so  imposing  and  at  the  same  time 
so  simple. 

Corot  must  have  spent  many  happy  hours  during  this  visit  to 
Rome,  enjoying  the  liberty  which  artists  have  there  and  the 
friendly  intercourse  with  men  of  similar  tastes.  In  this  cosmo- 
politan society,  he  was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  Leopold 
Robert,  Edouard  Bertin,  Aligny  (1798-1871),  who  was  greatly 
esteemed,  both  for  himself  and  his  talent,  Schnetz,  Bodinier,  and 
many  others.  Every  evening,  when  the  day's  work  was  over, 
the  artists  met  at  a  simple  restaurant,  which  has  ever  since 
remained  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  so  many  artists  of  all 
nationalities.  The  price  was  modest  and  the  fare  very  ordinary, 
but  with  good  teeth  and  digestion,  the  young  men,  hungry  after 
their  out-door  work,  did  honour  to  the  doubtful  dishes  presented 
to  them.  Corot,  who  was  somewhat  timid  at  first,  felt  awkward 
among  these  free  and  easy  young  men.  He  did  not  care  to  talk 
about  himself  and  he  usually  worked  apart  from  the  others.  But 
he  was  naturally  sociable  and  good-natured,  so  that  in  the  end  he 
fell  in  with  the  ways  of  his  fellow-artists.  By  way  of  avoiding 
jokes  at  his  own  expense,  he  would  sing  songs  to  them  in  an 
animated  way.  He  was  too  shrewd  not  to  be  well  aware  that 
they  all  considered  him  a  good  sort  of  fellow  of  no  great 
importance,  and  he  was  too  good-natured  to  be  offended  by  this. 
An  unforeseen  circumstance  put  an  end  to  their  bantering,  harmless 
as  it  was,  and  Corot,  who  had  hitherto  been  their  victim,  took  the 
place  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  ability. 

Aligny,  on  crossing  the  Forum,  one  day,  had  seen  Corot  at 
work  on  that  View  of  the  Colosseum,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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C.    OOKOT.      VIEW  OF  GENOA, 
(ir.  Ryersou's  Collection.) 


Struck  by  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  study,  he  not  only 
congratulated  the  young  artist  cordially,  but  that  very  evening, 
arriving  before  him  at  the  restaurant,  he  told  the  other  artists 
what  he  had  seen.  He  spoke  of  the  study  in  terms  of  great 
praise  and  finished  up  vi^ith  the  virords :  "  This  young  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  in  the  shade,  bids  fair  to  become  our  Master 
some  day."  Corot,  who  now  arrived  on  the  scene,  was  greeted 
on  all  sides  with  compliments  and  congratulations.  He  at  first 
supposed  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  fresh  joke,  but,  on 
seeing  that  the  praise  was  sincere,  he  was  deeply  touched  by 
Aligny's  action  in  the  matter.  From  that  time  forth,  he  was 
eternally  grateful  to  him  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  gratitude.  Corot  and  Aligny  were  constantly  to 
be  seen  together  after  this,  often  accompanied  by  Edouard  Bertin, 
who  was  in  search  of  fresh  studies  in  Rome  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  were  all  three  enthusiastic  workers  and  they 
stimulated  each  other.  Later,  Corot,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
frequently  acknowledged  all  he  owed  to  his  intercourse  with  his 
new  friends.  He  spoke  more  particularly  of  the  good  counsels 
given  him  by  Bertin.  "  He  always  saw  in  nature  all  that  was 
simple  and  grand,"  says  Corot,  "and  I  owe  it  to  him,  if  I,  too, 
have  kept  to  what  is  beautiful.  When  we  went  out  to  find  a 
subject  in  the  country   around   Rome,    Edouard   was   always    at 
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work  first  and  always  in  the  right  place.     He  was  always  the  one 
to  know  just  where  to  sit  down."^ 

Owing  to  these  studies,  pursued  with  such  interest  and  zeal, 
Corot  gradually  acquired  very  thorough  knowledge  and  he  enjoyed 
this  work  so  much  that  he  was  loth  to  give  it  up.  It  needed 
all  the  young  man's  courage  and  dogged  perseverance  to  be  able 
to  continue  the  hard  life  he  led.  Although  the  cost  of  living  in 
those  days  was  considerably  less  than  at  present,  it  required  very 
strict  economy  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  rent,  food,  clothing, 
travelling  expenses,  etc.,  out  of  £60  a  year,  for  at  that  time  Corot 
had  not  sold  a  single  picture. 

The  day  came  when  his  family  insisted  on  his  return  to 
France.  Besides  the  complete  change  of  habits  necessary,  very 
many  difficulties  awaited  him  there.  He  no  longer  felt  at  home 
in  Paris,  as  he  did  not  see  how  to  make  a  place  for  himself,  while 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  the  style  he  had  adopted 
and  the  convictions  he  had  formed.  Everything  around  him 
had  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The  remaining 
representatives  of  academic  landscape  painting  had  a  certain 
authority  which  was  not  warranted  at  that  time.  With  systematic 
despotism,  they  opposed  the  new  doctrines  which  a  group  of  younger 
artists,  whose  ideas  had  been  formed  by  a  close  study  of  nature, 
finally  succeeded  in  introducing.  Corot's  sympathies  were  with 
this  younger  school,  but  he  was  unknown  to  its  adherents  and 
was  determined  to  make  his  own  way  without  having  recourse 
to  anyone.  In  order  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  make  himself 
known  and  to  earn  some  money.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
sent  two  pictures  to  the  Salon  of  1827.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  exhibited  there  and  these  two  pictures  were  painted  from 
studies  he  had  brought  back  from  Italy.  One  was  a  view  of 
the  Country  Around  Rome  and  the  other  a  view  of  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus,  a  subject  which  his  master,  Victor  Bertin,  had 
treated  several  times.  It  was  a  Roman  bridge,  in  ruins,  over  the 
picturesque  Nera,  with  a  group  of  huge  trees,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  a  sandy  path,  some  herdsmen  with  their  goats.  The 
accuracy  of  the  gradations  of  the  planes,  the  successful  distribution 
of  light,  under  a  blue  sky,  illuminating  most  vividly  the  piles  of 
the  bridge  and  its  ruined  arches,  were  a  credit  to  the  young 
artist.  This  picture,  however,  was  merely  an  enlarged  study 
and,  consequently,  somewhat  toned  down  and  less  life-like  than 
the  original.  The  outlines  were  somewhat  obtrusive  and  the 
artist  had  made  certain  details  appear  cumbersome  by  emphasising 
them,  so  that  they  stood  out  a  little  from  the  general  composition. 

The  pictures  which  Corot  exhibited  in  the  1831  Salon,  had 
the  same  faults,  slightly  accentuated,  for,  as   time   went  on,  his 

'  Letter  from  Corot,  published  after  his  death  in  the  Jom-nal  des  Debats, 
February  28th,  1875. 
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memories  of  Italy  lost  their  vividness.  Instead  of  merely  trying 
to  depict  an  impression,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  struggling 
with  an  art  whose  resources  he  did  not  thoroughly  know. 
Constarit  communion  with  nature  was  what  he  needed.  He 
tried  to  return  to  that,  but,  after  the  beauties  which  Italy  had 
revealed  to  him,  it  was  difficult  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  material  he  now  had  to  study.  But  he  set 
himself  to  his  new  task  and  by  persistent  work  began  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  simplest  subjects  there  is  much  to  learn.  Some 
of  his  studies  of  this  period  are  significant  on  this  account.  It 
was  probably  for  the  sake  of  obhging  a  friend  that  in  1833  he 
painted  that  picture  of  the  Beauvais  Hospital,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  Galliera  Palace  in  1885.  A  more  commonplace,  unprofitable 
subject  could  not  be  imagined  than  this  massive  regular  building, 
lighted  up  by  the  sun,  yet  the  play  of  light  and  shade  is  so  correct, 
and  their  relation  so  exact,  that  although  one  might  pass  by  the 
real  building  indifferently,  one  would  be  obliged  to  stop  and  look 
at  this  faithful  picture  of  it.  In  1840,  we  see  the  same  careful 
attention  to  values  and  to  light  and  shade  in  that  View  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  which  was  in  the  1900  Exhibition.  In  this  picture, 
the  slightest  details  are  given  with  a  precision  worthy  of  an 
"architect.  Although  this  painting  was  very  much  more  complex, 
there  is  marked  progress  in  the  execution,  as  compared  with  his 
previous  picture.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  artist  must 
have  had  to  contend  are  cleverly  concealed  and  the  two 
steeples,  bright  with  sunshine,  rise  like  a  prayer  towards  the 
blue  sky. 

Corot  now  found  something  to  learn  everywhere,  even  in  the 
most  neglected  spots.  At  the  same  time  he  was  always  ready 
to  go  in  search  of  more  picturesque  themes.  The  beauty  of 
Fontainebleau  naturally  appealed  to  him  and  in  1830,  1833, 
and  1834,  he  sent  to  the  Salon  pictures  of  subjects  he  had 
found  there.  He  had  no  doubt  been  attracted  to  Fontainebleau 
by  Edouard  Bertin,  who  worked  there  a  great  deal,  and  by 
Aligny,  who  had  a  little  cottage  at  Marlotte  where  he  spent  the 
summer.  Corot  was  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  old  oaks 
and  realised  all  that  a  slow  and  difficult  growth  in  unsuitable 
soil  meant  to  them,  and  how  this  accounted  for  the  impression 
they  give  of  struggle  and  of  force.  The  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  depicts  them  gives  fuller  tones  to  his  painting 
and  shows  a  more  skilful  and  more  incisive  handling.  It  is 
with  a  firmer  brush  that  he  marks  the  contrast  of  the  rich 
growth  and  of  the  harsh  rocks  among  which  they  grow.  One 
of  his  pictures  of  this  date,  entitled  Le  Rageur,  deserves  special 
mention.  With  its  surly  looking,  crabbed  outline,  the  stunted 
oak-tree  seems  to  be  telling  its  story  and  the  history  of  all  the 
assaults  made  upon  it,  while  a  hard-featured  young  girl,  seated  on  a 
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0.    COROT.      LE  KAGEUR  (FOREST  OF  FONTAINEELBAU). 
(Phot.  Lecadre.) 

rock  in  the  foreground,  adds  to  the  impression  of  sadness  and 
desolation  of  the  lonely  spot. 

Remarkable  as  these  pictures  are,  Fontainebleau  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  Corot  with  his  finest  work.  Its  grandeur 
was  somewhat  severe  for  his  taste  and  he  preferred  scenery  that 
was  gayer,  scenery  in  which  all  forms  appear  freer  and  more 
hazy.  He  was  attracted  by  VUle  d'Avray,  where,  in  1817,  his 
father  had  bought  a  httle  country  place.  Corot  found  there  the 
same  charm  that  he  had  found  in  the  old  familiar  scenery 
which  had  appealed  to  him  from  his  childhood.  Near  the  little 
pool,  which  is  now  dry,  he  saw  the  vegetation  he  knew  so  well, 
the  silvery  willows  and  the  aspen  trees  shivering  with  every 
breeze,  the  reeds,  and  the  tender  green  plants  of  all  kinds  which 
cover  the  uneven  slope. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  he  began  to  long  for  Italy.  His 
recollections,  embeUished  and  transfigured  by  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  haunted  him  continually.  The  desire  to  revisit  Italy 
became  so  imperious  that  in  1834  he  left  his  family  once  more 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  Michallon  had  spoken  to  him  in  terms  of 
praise  of  Switzerland  he  decided  to  go  there  on  the  way. 
With  his  extremely  individual   taste  and   his  very  decided  views 
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C.    COKOT.      MORNING  (LANDSCAPE   WITH  NTMPHS). 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 

as  to  the  subjects  which  were  suitable  for  painting,  he  only 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  simplest  aspects  of  this  country. 
He  cared  httle  for  the  geographical  panoramas  which  had 
attracted  his  predecessors,  preferring  certain  hidden  nooks,  more 
accessible  to  mankind  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  art. 
In  M.  Dollfus's  collection  there  is  one  of  these  pictures, 
representing  part  of  a  meadow,  with  a  rough  drinking  trough  by 
a  rustic  fountain.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  proud 
outline  of  the  high  mountains,  bathed  in  morning  mist, 
dominating  the  peaceful  scenery  and  lending  grandeur  to  it. 
The  lakes  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps,  Lake  Como  and 
Lake  Maggiore — a  study  of  Isola  Bella  is  dated  October,  1834— 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the   artist. 

At  Genoa,  he  soon  discovered  beautiful  views — from  the  terrace 
of  the  Palazzo  Doria  and  from  the  heights  of  S.  Maria  di 
Carignano,  whence,  the  houses,  rising  above  each  other,  stand 
out  against  the  sea  or  against  a  leaden  sky.  But  \^enice  charmed 
him  beyond  all  other  places,  and  after  visiting  the  churches,  the 
picture  galleries  and  paying  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  I'itian, 
he  began  to  work  in  earnest.  He  was  more  particularly  struck 
with  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light,  with  the  gay  colouring  of  the  palaces  which  the  water 
of  the  Grand  Canal  reflects  with  still  more  beautiful  tones.     In  the 
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very  midst  of  his  work  in  Venice,  and  whilst  making  plans  to  join 
his  friend  Victor  Bertin  in  Rome,  Corot  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  asking  him  to  return  home.  Cost  what  it  might,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  obey  his  father's  wishes,  and  so  he  went  back  to 
Paris.  But  in  this  short  excursion,  he  had  seen  some  totally 
different  scenery  from  that  of  his  first  journey,  and  as  he  now  had 
more  varied  material  at  his  disposal,  he  was  able  to  give  free 
play  to  his  imagination  when  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
somewhat  neglected  branch  of  art  known  as  Historical  land- 
scape. 

His  first  attempts  of  this  kind,  although  not  very  successful, 
give  evidence  of  strong  individual  sentiment.  The  picture  of 
Hagar  in  the  Wilderness,  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1835, 
was  probably  painted  before  his  second  departure  for  Italy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  awkward  composition  and  of  a  certain 
hardness  in  the  colouring,  it  deserves  mention.  As  he  had  never 
travelled  in  Eastern  countries,  Corot  tried  to  find  subjects  in  his 
portfolios  and  in  his  imagination  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  he 
had  formed  of  them.  There  is  a  certain  character  in  the  reddish 
soil  of  the  backgrounds  and  in  the  bluish  horizons,  and  the  sky, 
touched  with  gold,  harmonises  well  with  the  distances  and  gives 
the  idea  of  an  immense  stretch  of  country.  VTith  the  exception 
of  a  few  harsh  touches  in  the  vegetation  and  some  heavy  opaque 
shadows,  the  harmony  is  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  whole 
picture,  luminous  as  it  is,  contrasts  advantageously  with  the 
commonplace  productions  of  that  period  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

Living  very  much  apart,  and  having  his  own  ideas,  Corot 
maintained  his  entire  independence  and  neither  joined  the  academic 
nor  the  romantic  coteries  which  were  both  attracting  great  attention 
at  that  time.  Corot's  pictures  in  the  Salons  were  now  being 
noticed  by  critics.  He  was  painting  landscapes,  either  from  the 
studies  he  had  made  in  Italy  or  from  those  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  compositions  from  sacred  subjects  or  from 
mythology.  In  the  Salon  of  1836,  he  exhibited  his  Diana 
surprised  at  the  bath ;  in  that  of  1838,  Silenus,  and  in  1841 
Democritus  and  the  natives  of  Abdera ;  and  in  all  these  pictures 
there  were  the  same  qualities  and  faults  as  in  his  Hagar  of  1835. 
Corot's  progress  was  very  evident  in  his  picture  of  the  Herdsman 
in  the  Salon  of  1847,  and  the  artist  owned  to  me  that  this  was  one 
of  his  favourite  works.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Metz  Museum. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  harsh  tones  in  the  fohage,  the 
harmony  and  the  handhng  are  irreproachable  and  the  effect  striking. 
It  is  towards  the  close  of  day ;  the  sun  has  disappeared  from  a 
clear,  serene  sky  and  the  pale  outline  of  the  distant  mountains 
contrasts  harmoniously  with  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  A  rapid 
stream  is  flowing  in  the  foreground ;  goats  are  froHcking  about  or 
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graziHg,  whilst  a  herdsman,  leaning  against  a  tree,  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  evening  with  his  rustic  song. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  artist's  originality  seems  to  ha\^e 
entirely  liberated  itself.  He  no  longer  treated  obscure  subjects  which 
could  only  be  understood  by  learned  people.  According  to  Corot 
picturesque  mythology  did  not  require  abstract  themes  and 
traditional  repetitions:  it  should  be  living  and  the  artist  should 
go  to  nature  itself,  for  his  inspirations.  He  liked  to  interpret  in 
his  own  way  the  poetry  it  contained.  In  his  Landscape  with 
Nymphs,  in  the  Louvre,  it  is  as  though  he  had  endeavoured  to 
express  all  the  delight  it  had  given  him.  Under  the  great  trees, 
with  their  green  domes,  the  chorus  of  Nymphs  is  joining  in  the 
rites  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  fruitfulness  and  of  eternal 
youth.  The  Nymphs  are  dancing  together  and  their  feet  are  so 
light  that  they  scarcely  bend  the  grass.  Everything  around  these 
charming  creatures  seems  to  point  to  a  pleasant  and  easy  life ;  the 
ivy  and  the  wild  vine  are  chnging  lovingly  to  the  trees,  which  in 
their  turn,  lift  their  heavy  foliage  towards  the  opal  sky. 
Unfortunately  the  picture  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  cracks  are  very  evident  and  they  reveal  the  hesitations  of  the 
artist,  who  in  his  anxiety  to  improve  his  work,  touched  it  up  too 
much,  thereby  ruining  it  in  the  most  fatal  manner. 

Corot  learnt  much  through  this  experience  and,  before  com- 
mencing his  Diana  bathing,  now  in  the  Bordeaux  Museum,  he 
determined  its  composition  more  definitely.  It  was  the  Adrginal 
freshness  and  grace  of  nature  that  he  meant  to  depict  and  to  put 
under  the  protection  of  Diana  the  chaste.  After  hunting,  which 
was  her  favourite  sport,  the  young  attendants  go  with  their  goddess 
to  the  lonely  lake  consecrated  to  her,^  to  refi'esh  themselves  in  the 
water.  The  spot  is  well  chosen,  as  it  is  open  enough  for  them  to 
be  able  to  watch  the  approaches  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
sheltered  from  on-lookers.  Everything  is  still  and  the  peaceful 
water  stretches  out  under  a  calm,  tranquil  sky.  In  a  little  creek 
among  the  mossy  rocks,  the  young  girls  frolic  gaily  in  the  water. 
The  dignified  simplicity  of  the  whole  handling,  the  contrast 
between  the  sombre  foliage  and  the  fine  silvery  sky,  and  the  lake 
which  reflects  it  all,  are  in  strict  harmony  with  the  subject. 

Although  very  different  in  composition  from  the  Landscape  with 
Nyviphs,  Diana  bathing  has  quite  a  poetry  of  its  own,  and  a 
poetry  which  is  peculiar  to  Corot.  Instead  of  the  set  figures  with 
which  his  predecessors  filled  in  their  commonplace  works,  this 
great  artist's  figures  belong  to  the  scene  and  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  it.  Their  forms  carry  out  the  lines  of  the  picture,  their 
clearly  cut  outhnes  stand  out  delicately  against  the  background, 
and  the  fresh  colour  of  their  naked  flesh,  the  soft  lilacs  and  pinks  oiF 
their  tunics  and  of  their  floating  draperies  contrast  with  the  varied 

'  Corot  took  his  subject  from  Lake  Nemi. 
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greens  of  the  vegetation  and  intensify  all  the  more  the  brilliancy  of 
this  scene.  These  nymphs  and  goddesses,  though  sometimes  a 
little  clumsy,  are  always  charming  and  are  truly  the  artist's  own 
creations.  They  had  appeared  to  him  at  propitious  moments,  and 
in  the  solitude  dear  to  themselves  he  had  had  a  fleeting  vision  of 
them.  He  spared  no  trouble  in  order  to  give  them  the  grace  with 
which  he  adorns  them,  to  model  them  correctly  and  then  to 
envelop  them,  as  it  were,  with  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  studies 
painted  by  him  from  life,  either  out  of  doors  or  in  the  studio,  in 
every  possible  pose  and  in  every  kind  of  light,  had  familiarised  him 
with  the  human  form.  He  learnt  to  choose  the  most  elegant  and 
expressive  attitudes  for  his  figures  and  he  excelled  in  grouping 
them,  in  putting  them  in  the  right  place,  in  varying  their  move- 
ments— all  this  with  a  very  delicate  sense  of  appropriateness  to  his 
subject.  These  studies,  themselves,  such  for  instance,  as  the  Young 
girl  with  mandoline,  the  N^ymph  lying  down  by  the  sea,  and  the  Woman 
at  a  fountain,  are  celebrated  and  have  influenced  French  historical 
painting.  Enveloped  as  these  figures  are  with  light  and  reflected 
everywhere,  they  compelled  artists  to  take  into  account  the  out- 
door element  which  was  new  to  them,  and  other  artists,  following 
Corot's  example,  began  to  realise  the  picturesqueness  thus 
obtainable. 

Intelligent  and  constant  work  filled  Corot's  life  and,  owing  to  his 
persistency,  he  made  constant  progress.  Although  he  lived  so 
retired  a  life,  other  painters,  and  after  them  the  pubUc,  gradually 
learnt  to  appreciate  such  sincere  art.  His  pictures  began  to  sell  and, 
in  his  modesty,  he  was  startled  at  the  prices  he  could  now  obtain 
for  them.  Sometimes  he  would  make  a  present  of  one  or  two  extra 
pictures  to  a  buyer,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  scruples  about  the 
sums  received. 

As  Corot  read  more,  he  found  subjects  for  his  compositions  in 
the  Bible,  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  more  dramatic  episodes  with  which  these 
readings  inspired  him  such  as  TJie  Destruction  of  Sodom, 
Dante  and  Virgil  in  the  Forest,  and  Macbeth  and  the  Witches, 
were  not  in  harmony  wdth  his  own  gentle  disposition.  The 
peaceful,  gracious  side  of  life  in  olden  times  appealed  to  him  most, 
and  it  required  no  effort  on  his  part  to  express  its  charm.  There 
is,  as  it  were,  a  suggestion  of  tranquU  happiness  and  peace  in  his 
picture  of  The  Orchard,  where  women  and  children  are  represented 
lying  on  the  flowery  grass,  or  gathering  the  beautiful,  ripe  fruit 
from  the  trees.  Except  for  a  little  hardness  in  the  execution  The 
Concert,  in  the  Conde  gallery  at  Chantilly,  is  exquisite  and  gives 
us  the  same  impression  of  rural  happiness.  It  seems  as  though 
all  nature  were  joining  in  the  melody  of  the  two  young  musicians 
and  in  the  delight  of  their  companions.  One  feels  in  this  picture, 
the  artist's  love  for  music.     Corot  was  very  regular  in  his  atten- 
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TH.    KOUSSEATT.      THE  CUBE. 
(Mr.  G.  Gould's  Collection.) 


dance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  for  this  was  one  of 
the  rare  luxuries  he  allowed  himself.  He  understood  the  language 
of  the  masters  of  symphony,  particularly  that  of  Beethoven,  and 
his  whole  soul  responded  to  their  mysterious  confidences.  The 
performance  of  Gluck's  Orpheus  moved  him  deeply  and,  like  many 
of  the  artists  of  that  time,  he  went  to  it  over  and  over  again  with 
ever  increasing  interest.  Madame  Viardot's  talent,  the  simphcity 
and  elevation  of  her  style,  the  sculptural  dignity  of  her  pose  and  of 
her  gestures  filled  him  with  admiration.  While  she  was  on  the 
stage,  he  scrawled  inside  his  hat  a  few  rough  sketches  of  her  most 
expressive  attitudes.  In  grateful  memory  of  the  pure  enjoyment 
he  owed  to  her,  he  endeavoured  to  translate  the  most  touching 
episodes  of  that  Opera:  Orpheus  leading  Eurydice  towards  iwe 
light,  or  giving  vent  to  his  grief  on  losing  her.  In  the  latter 
picture,  he  depicted  the  insulting  contrast  of  all  nature  smiling 
and  gay. 

"  I  spent  that  winter  in  the  Elysium  fields,"  said  Corot,  "  and 
was  very  happy  there." 

Greatly  as  the  artist  enjoyed  treating  the  fine  subjects  he 
obtained  from  his  reading  and  from  his  musical  impressions,  his 
enjoyment  when  he  found  himself  with  nature  was  greater  still. 
He  was  never  weary  of  consulting  and  studying  nature  and  of 
living  in  close  communion  with  it.  His  wanderings  in  the  country 
were  frequently  more  fertile  than  time  spent  in  the  studio  might 
have  been,  for  during  these  walks  he  always  carried  with  him  a  note- 
book for  jotting  down  his  observations.      He  invented  a  system 
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C.    COBOT.      VILLAGE  IN  PICABDY. 
(Phot.  Lecadre.) 


of  graduated  notations  for  indicating,  by  signs,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Ught  or  the  intensity  of  shade  and  for  obtaining  an  exact  scale 
of  the  values  of  sky,  water,  ground  and  trees.  When  he  was  once 
installed  before  a  subject  of  his  choice,  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He  was  more  than  rewarded  for 
the  effort  of  energy  that  this  cost  him,  as  he  learnt  in  this  way  to 
see  beauty,  that  is,  to  be  able  to  find  in  what  appeared  the 
most  ordinary  views  all  the  poetry  that  they  contained.  Reality 
appeared  more  beautiful  to  him  than  imagination  :  in  it  he  looked 
for  the  familiar  sides  of  things,  discovering  in  their  very  humility 
all  that  was  general  and  permanent. 

Without  imitating  Claude,  for  whom  he  professed  great 
admiration,  Corot  seems  to  have  continued  his  work  with  more 
refined  and  modern  taste.  Like  Claude,  and  even  still  more  than 
he,  Corot  required  order  and  rhythm  in  line  and  a  certain 
symmetry  in  arrangement.  At  the  same  time  his  love  of  freedom 
prevented  the  monotony  which  a  too  rigid  regularity  would  have 
produced.  The  air  seems  to  circulate  freely  everywhere,  the  light 
appears  through  the  leaves  and  it  even  seems  as  though  they  are 
being  stirred  by  the  breeze.  He  knew  when  to  break  masses  that 
were  too  sombre  or  too  compact,  by  putting  in  a  lighter  tree.  The 
white  trunk  of  a  birch  is  introduced  in  order  to  relieve  the  heavy 
masses,  and,  by  making  them  recede,  fill  their  proper  place  in  the 
picture.     The  outlines  are  very  distinctly  indicated  in  some  places 
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and  are  vague  in  others,  disappearing  in  the  sky  or  in  the  back- 
ground :  here  and  there  a  slender  branch  stands  out  clearly,  or  a 
few  leaves  are  indicated  more  distinctly  than  others.  With  very 
little  cost  he  thus  gives  that  mixture  of  vagueness  and  distinctness, 
of  softness  and  relief  which  is  seen  in  reality.  Like  nature  herself, 
Corot  does  not  attempt  to  explain  everything,  but  by  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  his  touches  one  recognises  the  artist  who  knows 
and  who,  ripened  by  study,  uses  his  knowledge  for  interpreting  his 
own  feelings.  Other  artists,  thinking  that  all  this  was  very  easy, 
attempted  to  imitate  him.  They  imagined  that  they  had  dis- 
covered his  secrets,  but  though  they  succeeded,  in  a  rough  way,  in 
imitating  his  handling  of  a  picture,  they  never  succeeded  in  getting 
his  poetry  out  of  it. 

Corot's  talent  was  characterised  by  great  sincerity  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  so  novel,  and  so  different  from  all  that  had  been  seen 
hitherto,  that  those  who  knew  nothing  of  nature,  and  who  only 
judged  from  the  interpretations  of  it  which  they  saw  in  galleries, 
were  puzzled  by  such  absolute  originality.  Photography,  then 
opportunely  introduced,  confirmed  his  increasing  fame  and  showed 
how  logical  Aras  his  "  manner,"  as  it  was  called,  and  on  what  a  sohd 
foundation  of  truthfulness  it  was  based.  The  reproductions  of  his 
pictures  seem  to  be  taken  direct  from  nature  with  all  the  poetry 
peculiar  to  his  work.  Moreover  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
translators  worthy  of  him.  The  Uthographs  of  Fran9ais  and,  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  the  etchings  by  Chauvel,  reproduce  his 
works  to  perfection,  not  only  as  regards  the  correctness  of  the 
values,  but  also  the  lightness  and  inteUigence  of  his  touch. 

As  time  went  on,  mythology  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
Corot's  work.  Nature  increasingly  attracted  him  and  he  found 
such  charm  in  it  that  it  seemed  to  him  enough  to  depict  it  alone 
without  the  aid  of  literary  reminiscences.  Instead  of  the  heroes  of 
fables  and  the  inventions  of  poets,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
persons  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  country ;  young  girls  gather- 
ing flowers  or  minding  the  cows,  poor  people  bent  double  under 
their  load  of  wood,  the  peasant  walking  along  with  his  hoe  over  his 
shoulder,  the  wood-cutter  with  his  axe  felling  the  great  trees,  the 
fisherman  drawing  in  his  net,  or  letting  his  boat  glide  among  the 
reeds.  Districts  such  as  Artois  and  Picardy,  which  until  then  had 
been  thought  less  picturesque  than  the  others,  revealed  to  him 
their  hidden  beauty  in  the  simplest  subjects — a  bridge  over  a  httle 
stream  of  water,  for  instance,  the  first  few  low-roofed  cottages  of 
a  village,  a  pool  shaded  by  willows,  a  pathway  across  a  field,  or  a 
sand-pit  under  a  grpy  sky. 

The  passing  of  years  failed  to  impair  Corot's  invincible 
youthfulness.  In  1873,  during  a  visit  to  Alfred  Robault,  the 
son-m-law  of  his  old  friend  Dutilleux,  he  painted  the  admirable 
landscape  now  in   the   Thomy-Thi^ry   collection,   known    as  the 
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Arras  Road.  In  reality,  this  is  the  village  of  Sin-le-Noble,  near 
Douai.i  Corot  was  77  years  of  age  at  the  time,  but  he  rose  at 
five  in  the  morning  and  devoted  five  sittings  to  this  vv^ork.  His 
animation  and  enthusiasm  can  be  seen  in  the  execution.  He 
was  as  happy  as  a  child  during  the  pleasant  hours  spent  face  to 
face  with  nature.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  more  inspired, 
and  the  joy  he  felt  in  painting  this  delightful  work  is  com- 
municated to  those  who  look  at  it.  It  attracts  one's  attention 
from  afar  by  its  perfect  harmony,  by  the  pureness  of  the  morning 
Hght  and  the  exquisite  softness  of  the  slightly  misty  day.  It  is  a 
delight  to  gaze  for  a  long  time  at  this  picture,  gradually  discovering 
all  its  grace  and  poetry. 

Corot  brings  to  our  notice  little  unknown  spots,  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  passed  indifferently,  and  he  makes  us  look  at 
them  with  his  eyes  and  feel  the  charm  that  he  discovered  and 
which  he  communicated  to  all  that  he  touched.  Every  year,  at 
the  beginning  of  spring,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Paris  and  to 
go  to  the  fields.  Fascinated  and  deeply  touched  by  the  mysterious 
awakening  of  aU  vegetation,  he  liked  to  be  near  enough  to  watch 
its  daily  progress,  while  after  being  shut  up  the  whole  vdnter  in 
his  studio,  he  loved  to  feel  himself  gradually  growing  young  again 
by  inhaling  the  fresh,  vivifying  air  and  by  refreshing  his  eyesight 
with  all  the  deUcate  and  fleeting  harmonies  of  spring.  To  the 
venerable  artist  these  were  privileged  moments,  and  one  feels,  in 
the  more  delicate  technique  of  his  later  studies  and  in  their  more 
exquisite  gradations  of  colour,  a  sort  of  emotion  mingled  with  the 
joy  of  painting.  When,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Corot  was 
obliged  to  economise  his  strength  and  could  not  allow,  himself 
these  long  intervals  of  pure  enjoyment,  he  never  could  look 
without  deep  emotion  at  the  studies  which  recalled  them  to  his 
mind. 

"  Behind  the  trunk  of  that  white  poplar,"  he  said  to  me,  one 
day,  pointing  to  a  certain  picture,  "a  blackbird  sang  the  whole 
of  one  afternoon.  I  can  hear  its  sonorous  httle  voice  now,  and 
I  tried  to  make  others  hear  it,  but  that  season  which  is  so 
delightful  to  watch  is  terrible  to  depict.  The  painter  can  neither 
give  an  idea  of  all  the  delicious  odours  nor  yet  of  aU  the  songs  in 
the 'air  announcing  the  near  approach  of  spring." 

Corot  continued  tranquilly  along  his  own  path,  never  deviating 
in  any  way,  and  in  the  end,  the  originality  of  his  style  won  for 
him  the  fervent  admiration  of  many  of  his  brother  artists.  He  was 
able  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  comprehended  and  was  greatly 
touched  by  the  tokens  of  sympathy  he  received.  A  landscape 
painter,  who  was  ygvj  much  in  love  with  his  work,  was  somewhat 
reserved  in  expressing  his  admiration. 

'  Seo  the  interesting  article  by  M.  E.  Moreau  Ndlaton,  Gazette  des  Beaiuc-Arts, 
June  1st,  1903. 
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"  Go  on,"  said  Corot,  "  don't  hesitate.  I  have  not  been  spoiled 
by  praise  and  if  I  get  a  little  extra  to-day  it  will  only  make  up  for 
the  past." 

"  Corot  is  a  true  artist,"  wrote  Delacroix,  after  paying  him 
a  visit  on  the  14th  of  March,  1 847.  "  One  must  see  a  painter  in 
his  own  home  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  his  merit.  I  saw  there, 
and  appreciated  in  quite  a  different  way,  pictures  that  I  had 
already  seen  in  the  Salon  and  which  had  not  then  struck  me 
particularly.  He  told  me  to  go  straight  ahead  always  and  to  take 
what  came  in  my  way.  He  does  this  himself  generally  and  he  does 
not  believe  that  one  can  ever  make  a  picture  beautiful  merely  by 
taking  infinite  pains." 

Yet  Corot  never  spared  himself  any  trouble.  When  comparing 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  tormented  as  they  were  by  continual 
anxiety  and  hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  at  an  early  age  he  had 
known  what  his  own  aspirations  really  were.  He  was  very  kindly 
disposed  towards  young  artists  and  hked  giving  them  advice, 
based  on  his  own  experience.  He  recommended  them  first  to 
establish  and  then  work  up  the  form,  as  that  was  absolutely 
essential.  Above  everything  else,  he  advised  them  to  obey 
their  instinct  conscientiously  and  sincerely,  and  their  own  way 
of  seeing,  and  not  to  trouble  about  anything  else.  These  were 
rules  which  he  had  followed  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fun  some  of 
his  comrades  had  made  of  him.  They  had  not  approved  of  his 
works  and  yet,  later,  these  very  works  had  been  greatly  in 
demand.  "Nature,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "is  never  two  minutes 
alike,  it  changes  constantly,  according  to  the  season,  according 
to  the  weather,  the  hour,  the  light,  the  cold  or  the  heat.  All 
this  constitutes  its  expression  and  it  is  just  this  which  one  must 
translate  well.  One  day  it  is  this,  another  day  that,  and  when 
once  the  artist  has  taken  in  all  its  different  aspects  he  must 
make  a  whole  of  it  and  this  whole  will  be  like  nature  if  the 
artist  has  seen  properly."  These  ideas  were  also  shared  by 
Constable. 

Corot's  character  was  in  harmony  with  his  talent  and  the 
calmness  and  serenity  which  appears  in  his  work  characterised 
his  Ufe  also.  With  his  sturdy  build,  his  placid  face,  his  wide 
forehead,  white  hair,  and  shrewd  but  kindly  eyes,  he  looked  most 
venerable  as  he  grew  old.  He  had  a  frank  expression  and  he 
retained  his  gaiety  and  his  simple  habits  to  the  end.  He  liked 
to  sing  whilst  working  and  would  stop  every  now  and  then  "  to 
smoke  his  little  pipe."  He  was  even-tempered,  affectionate,  gentle 
and  thoroughly  kind.  He  was  just,  too,  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  most  diverse  talent,  but  he  troubled  little  about  -what  others 
were  doing  and  he  was  never  influenced  by  them.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  ignored  and  misunderstood,  but  this  had  never 
made  him  bitter  nor  impatient  and  he  was  incapable  of  jealousy. 
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The  respect  he  had  for  his  own  dignity  would  have  always 
prevented  him  from  dancing  attendance  on  any  one  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  honours.  He  had  something  better  to  do  than  besiege 
influential  persons  in  his  own  favour,  but  although  modest, 
he  knew  his  own  value  and  felt  sure  that  his  day  would  come. 
Even  if  it  should  not,  he  felt  that  he  was  repaid  for  his  work 
by  his  love  of  nature  and  by  the  enjoyment  that  this  love  procured 
for  him.  His  mind  was  open  to  manifestations  of  beauty  in  every 
form.  One  day,  when  looking  at  a  landscape  in  which  there  was 
great  simplicity  and  at  the  same  time  great  dignity,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  What  harmony  and  grandeur,  it  is  like  Gluck  ! "  Another  time 
when  one  of  his  friends  was  full  of  admiration  watching  a  sunset, 
Corot  remarked :  "  Yes  it  is  certainly  very  fine,  but  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  too,  is  fine,  very  fine." 

He  went  out  little  and  was  always  happy  in  his  work,  or 
when  receiving  his  artist  friends  in  his  studio  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Poissonni^re.  His  own  studies  on  the  walls  were 
the  sole  adornment  of  the  studio.  Unassuming,  and  preferring 
his  work  to  anything  else,  he  was  gradually  taken  at  his  own 
word  and  left  alone  so  far  as  official  distinctions  were  concerned. 
He  exhibited  three  excellent  pictures  in  the  1874  Salon,  when 
the  Medal  of  Honour,  which  he  had  deserved  for  so  long,  might 
have  been  accorded  to  him  then.  It  was  awarded  to  another 
artist,  and  Corot  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  concerned.  Such  crying 
injustice,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  a 
subscription  was  opened  by  a  group  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
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in  order  to  present  him  with  a  gold  medal,  upon  which  his  profile 
was  engraved  and  the  inscription  "  To  Corot,  from  his  brother 
artists  and  admirers.  June  1874."  A  banquet  was  given  in 
his  honour  and  the  great  artist  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  tokens 
of  respectful  affection  lavished  on  him. 

"  How  happy  it  makes  one  feel  to  know  that  one  is  loved  like 
this ! "  he  said  to  M.  Marcotte,  who  was  seated  next  him. 

Together  with  the  worship  of  his  art,  Corot  had  other  gratifica- 
tions than  those  of  mere  vulgar  ambition.  Any  number  of 
examples  could  be  given  as  a  proof  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
his  inexhaustible  generosity.  The  money  he  earned  slipped 
through  his  fingers  and  he  heartily  thanked  everyone  who  told 
him  of  unfortunate  people  deserving  of  interest  whom  he  could 
help.  His  purse  was  ever  open  for  supplying  loans  which  he 
knew  were  gifts.  On  hearing  that  Daumier  was  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  little  house  in  which  he  lived  at  Valmondois,  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  rent,  Corot  at  once  bought  it  and  sent  him 
the  title  deeds  with  the  simple  words  :  "  I  defy  anyone  to  turn  you 
out  now."  On  the  death  of  Millet,  knowing  the  poverty  in  which 
the  artist  had  left  his  large  family,  Corot  went  to  the  rescue  and 
allowed  an  annual  income  of  £40  to  Millet's  widow  during  the 
following  ten  years.  Any  number  of  such  instances  of  his 
generosity  could  be  given,  and  there  were  many  cases,  undoubtedly, 
which  were  never  known. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1874,  Corot  lost  his  sister  with  whom 
he  lived.     This  was  a  great  grief  to  him  and  about  this  time  also 
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his  own  health  began  to  give  way.  He  was  obhged  to  renounce 
going  to  the  reunions  of  a  little  circle  of  friends  who  considered 
it  a  joy  and  a  honour  to  have  him  with  them.  His  friends  came 
to  see  him  a  great  deal  and  he  was  very  grateful  for  their  devotion, 
but  death  was  now  approaching  and  he  was  preparing  courageously 
to  meet  it. 

"  I  am  almost  resigned,"  he  said  to  Fran9ais,  whom  he  had 
kept  with  him  rather  later  one  day,  thinking  that  this  would 
probably  be  his  last  farewell.  "  It  has  not  been  easy  to  resign 
myself,"  he  continued,  "although  I  have  been  training  myself 
to  it  for  a  long  time.  I  certainly  ought  not  to  complain  of  my 
lot.  I  have  had  good  health  for  nearly  seventy-eight  years ;  I 
have  loved  nature,  painting,  and  work.  The  members  of  my 
family  were  straightforward,  honest  people ;  I  have  had  good 
friends  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  anyone  any  harm.  My 
lot  in  life  has  been  an  excellent  one,  and,  far  from  blaming 
Destiny,  I  can  only  express  my  gratitude.  I  must  now  go ;  I 
know  it  and  do  not  wish  to  believe  it.  In  spite  of  myself  I  preserve 
a  little  hope.  ..."  He  grew  worse,  and,  at  times,  when  he  was 
feverish  and  wandering  in  his  mind,  his  hand  would  move  about 
as  though  painting  "the  wonderful  scenery  that  appeared  to 
hirn."  The  day  of  his  death,  he  refused  the  food  offered  to  him, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "  P^re  Corot  will  lunch  up  above  to-day." 

This  was  the  23rd  of  February,  1875,  and  he  passed  away  that 
very  night  at  eleven  o'clock. 


III. 

Theodore  Rousseau  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1812,  sixteen  years  after  Corot,  and  in  his  manner  of  comprehend- 
ing and  depicting  landscape  had  quite  different  ideas.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  from  Salins  in  Jura,  but  his  mother  came  of  a 
family  which  boasted  of  its  painters  and  sculptors.  After 
beginning  his  education,  the  child  was  sent  to  stay  with  some 
relatives  in  the  country  in  Frainche  Comtd  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  He  lived  there  for  a  year,  spending  most  of  his  time  out 
of  doors  in  the  forest  among  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal  burners. 
Struck  by  the  beauty  around  him,  he  tried  to  draw  some  of  the 
scenery  of  this  wild  part.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his  father, 
thmkmg  of  the  future,  wanted  him  to  enter  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
but  the  young  man  could  not  forget  the  charm  of  the  country,  and 
had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  become  a  landscape  painter.  Whilst 
contmumg  his  lessons,   he   bought   a   small  paint-box  out  of  his 
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pocket-money,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1826,  painted  a  little 
study  of  the  cemetery  and  the  Butte  Montmartre  telegraph 
station,  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exhibition 

of  1867. 

His  parents,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  gave  way  to  his 
persuasions  and  allowed  him  to  foUow  his  inclinations.  After 
spending  a  season  at  Compiegne  with  the  painter  Pau  de  St. 
Martin,  a  cousin  of  his  mother's,  Rousseau  took  his  advice  and 
entered  the  studio  of  J.  Joseph  R^mond.  This  artist  had  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Romeiov  historical  landscape  painting  in  1821,  with 
his  picture  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpina.  R^mond  was  a  pupil  of 
Bertin's  and  one  of  the  most  qualified  representatives  of  academic 
doctrines.  Up  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  career — he  died  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty — he  drew  his  inspirations 
direct  from  nature,  going  either  to  the  south  of  France,  to  Italy,  or 
to  Switzerland  for  the  subjects  of  his  pictures. 

In  deference  to  his  master,  Rousseau  at  first  obeyed  all  his 
instructions,  although  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas.  In  order  to  please  him,  whilst  learning  the  elements  of  his 
profession  he  also  learnt  the  methods  of  composition  in  vogue  at 
that  time  and  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  subject  of  the 
composition  that  year  was  Zenobia's  corpse  found  in  the  Araxes  by 
fishermen.  Such  a  subject  was  not  likely  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
the  young  man  who  knew  as  little  about  Zenobia  as  he  did  about 
the  Araxes.  In  order  to  overcome  these  deficiencies  Rousseau 
escaped  as  soon  as  possible  to  study  nature  in  the  country.  He 
had  not  to  go  far,  as  Saint-Cloud,  Bas-Meudon  and  Saint-Ouen 
were  aU  within  easy  distance,  and  in  Paris  itself,  with  its  large 
gardens  and  the  waste  ground  to  be  found  in  many  parts,  there 
were  always  picturesque  spots  to  tempt  his  brush.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  making  these  studies  m  such  absolute  liberty,  and  felt 
that  he  was  working  on  the  right  lines.  He  soon  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  difference  between  the  two  styles  open  to  him  was 
too  great,  and  that  he  could  not  work  on  these  double  lines.  He 
therefore  decided  to  separate  from  his  master,  and,  during  the 
summer  in  1828  and  1829,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  floret  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loing,  and  after  that  in  the  Chevreuse  Valley. 

There  he  found  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  studies. 
Those  he  then  painted  were  concise,  but  somewhat  shght  as  regards 
form  and  rather  duU  and  opaque  in  colour,  though  they  showed  his 
evident  sincerity.  In  the  winter  he  returned  to  Paris  and  copied  at 
the  Louvre,  chiefly  from  Claude  Lorrain  and  Karel  Du  Jardin.  In 
order  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  he  went  for  a 
time  to  the  studio  of  a  very  well-known  historical  painter,  GuiUon 
Lethi^re,  no  doubt  intending  to  compete  once  more  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  But  this  was  only  a  fleeting  intention  which  he  did  not 
carry  out.     The    struggle  of   the    romantic    school  had  abeady 
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commenced  around  him,  and  Paul  Huet,  Cabat,  Flers,  Decamps 
and  Roqueplan  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  fray.  Rousseau, 
with  his  gentle,  pacific  disposition,  was  not  the  man  for  controversy. 
He  lived  apart  and  worked  unceasingly,  far  enough  away  from  the 
violent  discussions  in  which  the  more  fiery  artists  were  spending 
their  energy.  Alone  in  the  great  city,  he  felt  more  solitary  than  in 
the  country. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1832,  trusting  to  information  that  had 
been  given  him,  he  started  for  Auvergne.  The  rough  wildness  of 
this  region,  then  so  little  known,  tempted  him,  and  he  certainly 
found  subjects  there  to  satisfy  his  taste.  He  partook  of  the  frugal 
food  and  shared  the  humble  lodgings  of  some  cheese-mongers  and 
clog-makers.  His  health  was  now  better,  so  that  he  feared  neither 
fatigue  nor  privations.  He  would  go  for  long  walks  in  sunshine  or 
rain,  and  would  stay  out  working  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted,  with  the  strong  determination  to  learn.  The  vicinity 
of  Lake  Chambon,  the  suburbs  of  Thiers  and  of  that  wonderful 
town  of  Puy,  which  foreign  artists  agree  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  universe,  all  fascinated  him  in  turn,  and 
the  faithful  pictures  of  these  different  places  which  he  brought 
back  mark  the  successive  stages  of  his  studies. 

On  returning  to  Paris,  he  went  every  evening,  when  his  day's 
work  was  over,  to  join  a  little  circle  of  artists  whom  he  had  known 
some  time.     Among  them  were  Decamps,  Diaz,  and  Ary  SchefFer. 
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The  latter,  struck  by  his  abiUty  and  the  progress  he  had  made, 
took  great  interest  in  him  and  was  of  great  use  to  him  subsequently. 
Timid  and  reserved  as  he  was,  Rousseau  always  felt  ill  at  ease 
among  the  militants  of  the  romantic  school.  He  was  not  eloquent 
and  he  did  not  care  to  join  in  their  noisy  arguments,  for  his  language 
was  his  painting,  and  it  was  only  in  his  works  that  he  could  express 
his  convictions.  He  sent  a  picture  to  the  Salon  for  the  first  time, 
a  F'iew  of  Auvergne,  in  which  he  had  emphasised  the  details  some- 
what heavily  and  thus  rather  lessened  the  boldness  of  the 
impression.  In  consequence,  this  picture,  which  bore  too  evident 
marks  of  effort,  was  not  much  noticed. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  sunshine  nature  consoled  him  for 
this  failure.  Following  the  course  of  the  Seine,  he  went  along  the 
river  as  far  as  Normandy,  which  was  quite  a  different  country  from 
any  he  had  yet  explored.  The  sky  was  more  luminous  and 
more  animated ;  the  river  flowed  peacefully  amongst  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure ;  and  the  artist  had  to  make  his  palette 
brighter  after  the  sombre  tones  of  the  Auvergne  scenery.  The 
principal  stages  of  his  journey  could  be  traced  from  the  numerous 
studies  which  he  brought  back  with  him  and  which  he  kept  in  his 
studio  until  his  death.  He  had  a  view  of  Les  Andelys,  with 
Chateau  Gaillard  and  the  picturesque  windings  of  the  Seine.     He 
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painted  the  suburbs  of  Rouen,  and  then  went  on  as  far  as  the  sea  to 
Granville  with  its  melancholy  beach,  its  rocks,  and  its  tall  cliffs, 
whose  outlines  are  softened  by  the  long  grasses  M^aving  in  the 
breeze. 

Delighted  with  this  first  campaign,  Rousseau  returned  to 
Normandy  the  following  year.  He  went  on  eastwards  this  time 
and  stayed  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  wild  beauty  of  that  islet, 
rising  up  in  the  middle  of  the  strand,  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  the 
buildings,  tiering  up  on  its  slopes,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
With  extreme  conscientiousness,  he  set  to  work  to  express  the 
contrasts  of  this  grandeur  of  nature  and  of  the  architecture,  so  rich 
in  detail  and  so  imposing  in  its  mass.  It  was  at  Mont  St.  Michel 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  landscape  painter  Charles  De 
La  Berge  (1805-1842)  and  he  was  influenced  by  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  with  which  the  latter  rendered  his  most,  minute  details. 
Following  this  example,  but  with  more  breadth,  Rousseau 
endeavoured  to  make  his  studies  more  complete.  Without  sacrific- 
ing any  of  his  conciseness,  his  handling,  which  had  hitherto  been 
somewhat  harsh,  became  more  easy,  and  he  learnt  how  to  choose 
his  subjects  better  and  how  to  keep  the  special  characteristics  of 
each.  His  persistent  work  was  to  be  rewarded,  for  his  Granville 
Coast,  in  the  1833  Salon,  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  at  this 
time  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to 
cultivate  public  favour,  and  the  first  success  only  made  him  all  the 
more  anxious  to  develop  his  talent. 

Until  then  the  decorative  side  of  art  had  always  had  a  large 
place  in  his  works.  He  had  chiefly  painted  picturesque  views  and 
panoramas,  in  which  the  trees  played  a  secondary  part  and  only 
appeared  in  a  mass  in  the  background.  As  time  went  on,  he  grew 
to  love  trees  more  and  more,  until  it  became  his  ambition  to 
express  their  beauty  better  and  to  make  them  the  principal  subject 
of  his  pictures.  In  order  to  study  them  more  thoroughly,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  and  giving 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  work,  he  became  absorbed  in  it  in  spite  of 
his  loneliness,  and  his  letters  were  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  felt  that 
he  "  must  hide  away  completely,"  he  said,  and  forget  everything, 
so  that  nothing  should  turn  his  attention  from  his  task.  Besides  its 
thickets  of  oaks  and  beeches,  the  forest  had  its  pools,  its  villages 
hidden  away  in  its  depths,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de 
Pierrefonds.  Struck  by  the  poetry  of  these  great  woods,  the  idea 
came  to  him  to  return  to  Fontainebleau,  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  since  his  first  visit  to  Moret.  Better  informed  this 
time,  he  went  to  it  from  another  side  and  found  food  and  lodging 
with  M^re  Lemoine  at  Chailly  for  two  francs  a  day.  Autumn 
was  just  then  displaying  the  splendours  of  its  colouring  in  the  great 
forest.  Like  Senancour,  who  had  been  the  first  to  discover  its 
beauty,  he  was  eager  to  see  it  under  every  aspect,  and  for  days  he 
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wandered   about,   exploring  it  in    all    directions,    losing    himself 
frequently  and  staying  out  of  doors  till  nightfall. 

Modest  as  was  the  price  of  the  little  Chailly  inn,  Rousseau's 
resources  came  to  an  end  before  he  had  settled  do\\ai  seriously  to 
work,  and  when  winter  came  on  he  was  obhged  to  return  to  Paris 
and  endeavour  to  earn  more  money.  His  next  period  was  one  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  He  took  a  room  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
a  house  in  Rue  Taitbout,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  the  neighbour- 
ing attic  was  inhabited  by  a  young  critic,  Th.  Thore,  who,  like 
himself,  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  and  nature.  Their  poverty 
and  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  drew  them  together.  They 
exchanged  ideas  and  went  together  to  the  Louvre,  where  they 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painters.  Thor^,  who  by  his  enthusiastic  praise  was  to 
restore  them  to  favour,  never  thought  he  had  said  enough  if  he  did 
not  sacrifice  to  them  the  most  famous  of  the  Italians  and  of  the 
representatives  of  academic  style  and  doctrines.  This  he  did  with 
unconscious  ferocity.  His  own  political  views  and  his  plans  of 
social  reform  were  frequently  mixed  with  these  diatribes,  and  he 
lectured  Rousseau  for  his  lukewarmness  and  his  indifference. 
Their  common  love  of  nature,  however,  always  reconciled  them  and 
made  them  forget  their  differences  of  opinion.  From  their  wretched 
attics  they  had  a  view  of  the  horizon  bounded  by  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  great  city.  "  Seated  on  the  sUls  of  their  narrow 
windows  with  their  feet  hanging  over  space,"  by  bending  down  they 
could  see,  through  a  chink,  part  of  a  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  a  small  poplar  tree  stretching  its  bare  arms 
towards  the  sky  in  its  eagerness  for  air  and  light.  This  tree  was 
aU  that  the  two  young  men  could  see  of  nature. 

Later,  when  Thore  dedicated  his  study  of  the  Salon  of  1844  ^ 
to  his  friend,  he  said  to  him  :  "  Do  you  remember  that  little  tree  in 
the  Rothschilds'  garden  which  we  could  see  between  two  roofs  ?  In 
the  spring  we  used  to  watch  its  leaves  growing  and  in  the  autumn 
we  counted  those  that  fell.  And  with  that  tree  with  a  little  piece 
of  misty  sky  and  that  forest  of  houses  huddled  together,  you  used 
to  create  mirages  which  must  often  have  deceived  you  in  your 
painting  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  natural  effects.  You  were 
struggling  with  that  force  within  you,  feeding  on  your  own  inven- 
tion, as  you  had  no  view  of  nature  to  go  by.  You  would  get  up  in 
the  night  feverish  and  desperate,  tormented  by  pictures  that  were 
always  floating  before  your  mind.  By  the  light  of  the  lamp  you 
would  try  fresh  effects  on  the  canvas  which  had  been  covered  over 
and  over  again,  and  in  the  morning  I  used  to  find  you  there,  tired 
out  and  as  sad  as  you  had  been  the  night  before,  but  always 
enthusiastic  in  spite  of  your  misery." 

Thord  tried  in  vain  to  protect  the  young  artist's  rough  sketches 

'  Salons  de  Th.  Thore.    Second  edition,  two  volumes  ;  1870. 
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from  destruction,  "those  fancies  which  were  so  dear  to  him  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  loved  so  passionately  until,  owing  to  his 
ever  soaring  ideals,  other  visions  came  to  him."  At  times  both  the 
young  men  would  feel  the  need  of  refreshing  themselves  by 
communion  with  nature,  and  they  would  then  go  away  to  the 
country  together.  "  Do  you  remember,"  wrote  Thor^,  "  our  rare 
excursions  to  the  Meudon  woods  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
when,  after  turning  out  all  our  drawers,  we  managed  with  our 
united  efforts  to  scrape  together  three  francs  ?  Ah,  what  a  mad 
preparation  there  always  was.  We  used  to  put  on  our  thickest 
boots  as  though  we  were  starting  for  a  walk  round  the  world, 
for  we  always  imagined  that  we  should  never  come  back.  But 
our  poverty  was  always  at  the  end  of  our  shoe-laces.  It  invariably 
brought  us  back  to  our  attic  home  after  only  seeing  the  sun  rise 
and  set  once  out  of  doors.  Our  money  never  held  out  long,  for  the 
Seine  air  is  fresh  and  sharpens  the  appetite." 

Nature,  at  any  rate,  offered  these  hungry  young  men  "  storms 
gratis  and  unexpected  sights  arranged  specially  for  them."  These 
excursions  were  memorable  events,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
only  too  rare,  and  the  very  remembrance  of  them  consoled  the 
young  men  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  On  their  return  they 
had  to  go  back  to  their  thankless  work  and  earn  enough  for 
their  wretched  existence,  one  with  his  pen  and  the  other  with  his 
brush.  Just  about  this  time  Rousseau  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Jules  Dupr^,  who  was  his  own  age  and  who  had  the  same  taste 
for  the  picturesque.  Rousseau  was  very  much  tempted  to 
accompany  his  new  friend  to  the  Creuse,  of  which  he  had  heard 
wonders.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Jura 
and  see  whether  he  experienced  the  same  impressions  that  he  had 
had  as  a  child,  impressions  which  had  decided  his  vocation  for 
him.  He  determined  to  go  there  and  not  to  stay  if  he  were 
disappointed.  But  the  fascination  of  the  mountains  kept  him 
there  for  four  months.  He  stayed  at  a  little  inn  situated  on  the 
Col  de  la  Faucille,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  from  there,  telling  her  cheerfully  of  the  life  he  was 
leading,  "  always  the  same  happy  life,"  he  says,  "  ever  eager  to 
see  and  always  walking  about."  This  letter  was  written  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1834.  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but, 
by  way  of  compensation,  he  had  feasts  of  tasty  strawberries  and 
raspberries  which  he  gathered  in  quantities  on  the  heights.  This 
time,  instead  of  doing  chance  studies  without  any  object  in  view, 
he  decided  to  sum  up,  in  a  few  carefully  prepared  pictures,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  give  on 
his  canvas  an  idea  of  the  immensity  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  was  therefore  on  the  look-out  all  the  time  for  moments  when 
this  nature,  grand  as  it  was,  appeared  still  grander  through  the 
superb   movements   of    the   clouds    and  the   varied    play  of  the 
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atmosphere.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  bursting  of 
storms,  the  silent  nights  under  the  deep  dome  of  the  starry  sky, 
were  all  sights  upon  which  the  young  artist  feasted.  On  returning 
to  Paris,  he  took  with  him  about  twenty  studies  that  he  had  made 
along  the  Alpine  chain.  All  his  hfe  he  worked  at  a  View  of 
Mont  Blanc,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  depict  one  of  the  scenes 
that  had  struck  him  most,  a  scene  that  he  had  witnessed  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Sub-Prefecture  of  Gex,  where  one  of  his  friends 
was  then  in  office.  This  picture,  The  Descent  of  the  Cows,  in  a 
valley  of  Jura,  is  a  work  which  looks  somewhat  rough,  but 
it  is  full  of  force  and  grandeur.  The  animals  have  an  important 
place  in  the  picture,  and,  although  they  are  not  all  drawn  -with 
absolute  correctness,  the  movement  of  the  herd  is  rendered,  on 
the  whole,  with  fidelity.^  This  picture  was  sent  to  the  Salon  of 
1836  and  was  refused  by  the  Jury.  Ary  SchefFer,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Rousseau,  bought  it,  hung  it  in  his  studio  and 
invited  a  number  of  visitors  to  come  and  see  it.  It  was  also 
through  Ary  Scheffer  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bought  Rousseau's 
Forest  Bwder  {Lisiere  de  ForSt)  in  February,  1834,  a  simple 
subject  well  painted. 

Rousseau  was  not  the  only  artist  who  suffered  through  the 
severity  of  the  Jury  of  the  Salon  of  1836.  Paul  Huet,  Marilhat, 
Delacroix  and  many  others  shared  his  fate.  For  twelve  conse- 
cutive years  Rousseau  was  a  victim  of  the  same  injustice.  He  was 
not  discouraged,  however,  and  instead  of  injuring  him,  this 
systematic  exclusion  won  for  him  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  He 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
brother  artists,  and  one  day  Delacroix  took  George  Sand  to  his 
studio  to  see  his  work.  As  his  greatest  enjoyment  was  painting, 
the  rest  did  not  really  affect  him  much.  He  was  once  more 
attracted  by  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  by  the  end  of  the  autumn 
he  had  learnt  to  know  it  better.  It  was  then  that  time  of  the 
year  when  the  charm  of  its  absolute  solitude  was  added  to  all  its 
splendours.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Barbizon  with  P^re  Ganne 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1836 — 1837  there.  Fascinated  by  the  wild 
beauty  of  that  time  of  the  year,  he  sketched  and  painted  out  of 
doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  his  fingers  stiff  with  cold.  As  he 
himself  said,  "  he  wanted  to  play  on  the  great  organ  and  try  all  the 
harmonies." 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  affected  him  very  deeply, 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  one  of  his  great  admirers,  Charles  Le 
Roux,  who  had  become  his  friend  and  pupil,  and  went  to  stay  with 
him  for  a  time  in  La  Vendue.     Le  Roux  knew  the  district  in 

'  This  rather  large  picture  belonged  to  M.  Mesdag,  the  celebrated  marine  painter. 
It  was  in  the  fine  collection  of  modern  works  which  he  had  at  the  Hague  and  which 
he  gave  to  Holland.  Unfortunately  the  immoderate  use  of  bitumen  has  somewhat 
darkened  and  impaired  the  state  of  this  important  work. 
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which  he  hved  thorougly  well  and  showed  his  guest  the  most 
picturesque  spots.  He  took  advantage  of  the  latter 's  counsel  and 
succeeded  in  painting  some  of  the  more  characteristic  aspects 
himself.  In  such  society  Rousseau  felt  that  he  was  appreciated 
and  loved  and  he  became  more  communicative.  He  troubled 
about  nothing  but  his  art  and  he  accumulated  a  collection  of 
studies  which  he  kept  for  a  long  time  in  his  studio.  Among 
these  were  his  Vendean  Marshes,  and  his  Chateau  de  Bressuire.  He 
also  painted  a  picture  which  was  rather  larger  than  these,  his 
famous  Avenue  of  Chestnut  Trees.  This  represents  an  avenue  with 
the  tops  of  the  old  trees  joining  each  other  here  and  there  and  thus 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable  green  vault.  The  very  simplicity 
of  the  subject  obliged  Rousseau  to  treat  it  with  absolute  con- 
scientiousness. 

According  to  his  custom  he  proceeded  by  first  choosing  his 
place  carefully.  He  then  drew  a  very  exact  sketch  on  the  canvas 
itself  and  painted  it  in  monochrome,  thus  lightening  the  difficulties 
of  his  task  by  establishing  at  once,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
setting  of  his  picture  and  the  position  of  the  chief  masses.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  forms 
before  him  and  at  the  same  time  of  taking  into  account  the  most 
favourable  light.  He  could  thus  determine  the  precise  moment 
for  the  effect  and  also  the  values  of  the  various  details  of  his  work. 
By  the  persistency  with  which  he  worked  on  this  picture,  he  some- 
what hardened  it  eventually,  but  the  powerful  effect  nevertheless 
remained,  and  the  very  novelty  of  his  experiments  is  a  proof  of  his 
conscientiousness.  There  was  nothing  aggressive  about  his  paint- 
ing ;  it  was  always  sober  and  truthful,  it  attracted  attention  and 
ought  to  have  won  for  him  the  appreciation  which  it  merited.  The 
picture  was  sent  to  the  Salon  and  refused.  The  injustice  of  this 
severity  was  pointed  out  by  Rousseau's  admirers  and  there  were 
protestations  on  aU  sides.  An  enlightened  amateur  M.  Paul  Perier, 
bought  it  for  £80,  a  sum  then  thought  considerable.  The  blunt 
refusal  had  thus  served  to  render  the  picture  famous  and  to  mark  a 
turning-point  in  Rousseau's  career. 

It  was  whilst  staying  at  La  Vendue,  near  the  S^vre,  that  he 
made  the  studies  for  another  of  his  more  celebrated  pictures  :  The 
Falley  of  Tifauges.  This  first  belonged  to  Baron  Papeleu,  but  has 
since  been  in  various  collections  and  it  was  sold  by  auction  a  few 
years  ago  for  £3000.  The  Httle  river  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
foreground  of  the  canvas.  The  shallow,  transparent  water  reveals 
the  long  grasses  floating  about  in  its  bed,  hke  green  hair,  with  the 
movement  of  the  current.  On  each  bank  of  the  river  are  poplars, 
willows,  and  slender  ash-trees,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  wooded 
hill.  The  water  flowing  along  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  mossy  rocks  is  a  marvel  of  execution.  The  artist  has 
succeeded  in  giving  its  real  colour,  the  reflections  of  the  trees  and 
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sky,  together  with  the  plants  swaying  on  the  surface  and  those 
plunged  in  its  depths. 

Such  studies  were  too  new  and  the  public  was  too 
unprepared  for  them  to  be  able  to  appreciate  Rousseau's  art. 
So  deeply  rooted  a  love  of  nature  was  considered  revolutionary, 
but  the  constancy  and 
loyalty  of  the  landscape 
painter  won  him  friend- 
ship which  could  not  fail 
to  touch  him.  Jules 
Dupr^,  one  of  his  most 
ardent  defenders,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  devoted  com- 
radeship. Seeing  that 
Rousseau  was  constantly 
touching  up  his  work 
in  his  great  anxiety  for 
perfection,  he  ventured 
to  plead  with  him  on 
this  subject.  He  was 
anxious  to  protect  pic- 
tures, which  were  so 
excellent,  from  the  artist 
himself,  because  they  be- 
came heavy  and  dark  in 
tone  from  the  effect  of 
this  constant  touching 
up.  Rousseau  felt  the 
justice  of  the  criticism 
and  was  grateful  for 
it.  Following  the  advice 
of  his  friend  he  decided 

to  visit  the  Indre  and  to  stay  for  a  time  near  the  Creuse,  as 
the  beautiful  trees  and  pools  of  this  district  had  always  appealed 
to  him.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  work,  as  usual,  but 
he  was  lonely  and  he  missed  Dupr^'s  society  and  his  advice  and 
encouragement.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  him  at  this  time  betray 
his  state  of  mind. 

"With  our  unfortunate  passion  for  art,"  he  says  in  one  of 
these  letters,  "we  are  doomed  to  perpetual  torment,  for  we 
always  imagine  that  we  have  hold  of  some  truth  which  just 
escapes  us."  The  indiiFerence  of  the  public  and  his  perpetual 
state  of  poverty  induced  him,  at  times,  to  attempt  a  return  to 
historical  painting,  and  he  thought  of  depicting  Joan  of  Arc  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  listening  to  the  Voices.  But  when  once 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  nature  his  confidence  always  returned 
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PR.    MILLET.      THE  SHEPHBKDESS. 
Drawing.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


and  he  then  continued  his  usual  work.  "  The  rustling  trees  and 
the  growing  heather  are  the  great  History  to  me,  the  History 
that  will  never  change.     If  I   can  speak  their  language  I  shall 

have    spoken    the    language    of    all   ages Our    art,"  he 

added,  "  can  never  attain  the  pathetic,  except  through  the 
truthfulness  of  the  portraiture." 

As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Paris  he  went  to  see  Dupr^. 
They  both  had  a  fit  of  misanthropy  just  then,  and,  weary  of 
city  hfe,  they  decided  to  go  to  the  Landes,  which  had  been 
described  to  them  as  such  a  wild  district. 

"  It  must  be  beautiful  there,"  said  Dupr^,  "  and  as  we  want 
to  get  away  from  here,  let  us  go." 

From  some  of  the  simple  subjects  he  found  there,  Rousseau 
painted  pictures  worthy  of  the  celebrity  they  won.  Among 
these  was  The  Oven,  a  little  brick  building,  over  which  some 
stunted  oak-trees  are  twisting  their  knotted  arms.  Here  and 
there,  under  a  gloomy  sky,  a  narrow  strip  of  bluish  horizon  seems  to 
be  vibrating  with  a  continual  tremor  in  the  overwhelming  heat 
of  the  summer  afternoon.  The  Swamp,  now  in  the  Louvre 
and  formerly  in  the  Hartman  collection,  is  still  more  celebrated. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  immense  plain  stretching  out  from  the 
Landes  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  snowy  mountain 
tops  are  to  seen  on  the  horizon.  The  dull,  grey  sky  certainly 
lacks  transparency  and   depth   and  the  gloomy  foreground  seems 
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to  weigh  on  the  rest  of  the  picture.  But  the  centre  of  the 
landscape  is  treated  in  a  masterly  way.  The  chain  of  mountains 
and  the  jagged  ridges  of  their  summits,  the  various  planes,  the 
marsh  itself  with  its  floating  vegetation  of  water-lilies  and  the 
tender,  green  leaves,  contrasting  with  the  sombre  blue  of  the 
sky — everything,  in  fact,  which  could  give  interest  to  the  subject 
is  most  faithfully  depicted  and  is  absolutely  impregnated  with 
light.  The  drawing  is  so  excellent  and  the  execution  so  easy 
that  on  looking  at  this  picture  one  never  thinks  of  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  artist  had  to  contend,  but  only  of 
the  enjoyment  he  must  have  felt  in  this  picturesque  part  of  the 
world  whose  poetry  he  has  rendered  so  well. 

Such  moments  must  have  been  very  happy  ones  to  him,  but 
the  ideal  he  was  pursuing  was  too  complex  and  too  inaccessible 
for  his  happiness  to  last.  Loving  nature,  as  he  did,  profoundly, 
and  admiring  it  in  its  every  detail,  Rousseau  wanted  to  express 
aU  its  beauty  in  each  one  of  his  works.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  his  studies  and  he  never  considered  them  finished.  Unfor- 
tunately these  studies  lost  more  than  they  gained  by  his  repeated 
manipulations.  Urged  on  by  the  idea  of  doing  better,  he 
destroyed  what  he  had  done,  and,  in  some  cases,  could  not  get 
again  the  qualities  with  which  he  had  been  dissatisfied.  He  was 
then  terribly  discouraged  and  had  fits  of  despair  such  as  Thord 
had  witnessed  when  they  were  young  men  together.  By  labouring 
thus  at  his  work  he  would  destroy  its  freshness  and  then,  tired 
out  himself,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  judging  it.  In  spite  of 
his  energy  of  character,  he  thus  lost  faith  in  himself  and  gave  way 
to  his  fits  of  discouragement. 

It  was  at  such  times  that  Dupr^'s  wise  advice  was  welcome 
and  most  likely  to  take  effect.  He  advised  Rousseau  to  stop 
in  time,  to  resign  himself  to  certain  imperfections  which  were 
sometimes  signs  of  superior  merit,  and  Rousseau  realised  the  value  of 
this  friendly  candour.  Wishing  to  continue  his  outdoor  study 
and  not  wanting  to  leave  Dupr^,  he  went  with  him  to  Monsoult 
in  October,  1845.  They  were  quite  near  the  forest  of  L'Isle-Adam 
and  Rousseau  found  agreeable  scenery  with  trees  hanging  over 
the  river  Oise  or  growing  in  the  beautiful  valleys  there.  Some 
of  the  pictures  he  painted  at  this  time  contrast  with  his  preceding 
works  by  their  clearness  and  easy  handling.  On  looking  at  the 
taU  poplars,  along  the  banks  of  the  lazy  ri\'er,  their  golden  leaves 
lifted  up  towards  the  sky ;  at  the  calm  waters  which  reflect  them  ; 
and  at  the  violet  mist  blurring  the  horizon  at  the  close  of  the 
beautiful  day,  it  seems  as  though  tired  nature  were  putting  on 
all  her  most  fascinating  charms  before  the  long  sleep  which  was 
to  follow. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  on,  Rousseau  enjoyed  the  austere 
solitude  of  the  neighbouring  woods.     Struck  by  the  beauty  of  a 
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fleeting  effect,  he  de- 
picted, in  his  picture 
entitled  Hoar  Frost, 
a  fairy-Uke  scene  he  had 
witnessed.  This  was  the 
weirdness  of  the  woods 
when  they  were  sud- 
denly seized  by  the  frost, 
which  marked  out  their 
forms  in  the  most  deli- 
cate way,  even  to  the 
most  trifling  details  of 
their  leaves  and  stalks. 
As  he  had  no  canvas 
at  hand  except  one  that 
had  been  used,  he  let 
what  was  on  it  appear, 
here  and  there,  under 
the  light  scumbling  of 
white  with  which  he 
covered  it.  He  thus 
made  the  most  of  a 
chance  opportunity  for 
getting  the  delicately 
shaded,  opal-like  tones 
with  which  the  forest 
was  then  adorned.  The 
spirit  with  which  he  painted  this  picture  gave  it  a  vivacity  and 
boldness  of  impression  rarely  to  be  found  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
pictures  on  which  he  worked  longer.  He  now  decided  to  depict, 
in  some  more  important  compositions,  the  various  recollections  he 
had  of  less  fleeting  beauty.  He  commenced  his  Forest  in  Winter 
with  this  idea,  but  though  he  often  worked  at  it  he  laid  it  aside 
frequently  and  never  really  finished  it.  It  represents  immense  oak- 
trees  here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  forest,  and 
through  the  network  of  their  bare  branches,  the  sun  can  be  seen 
disappearing  in  fire  in  the  sky.  The  subject  is  superb,  but  anxious 
as  he  ever  was  to  put  more  and  more  grandeur  and  force  into 
it,  Rousseau  continued  touching  it  up  year  after  year  until  he 
gradually  darkened  it. 

Hardened  as  the  two  artists  were,  the  severity  of  the  weather 
finally  drove  them  away.  On  returning  to  Paris,  Rousseau  did 
not  want  to  be  far  away  from  his  friend  who  lived  in  Avenue 
Frochot,  and  he  therefore  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Place  Pigalle. 
Keeping  studiously  away  from  the  whirl  and  movement  of  social 
life,  he  continued  working,  quite  aloof  from  all  the  intrigues  and 
agitations  of  the   various   coteries.     In    1846,  he   went  to  Berry 
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where  he  visited  George  Sand.  He  was  then  attracted  once 
more  by  the  Forest  of  Fontauiebleau.  The  feverish  curiosity  to 
which  he  had  so  often  yielded  was  now  satisfied  and  he  felt  an 
ardent  desire  to  retire  to  some  place  that  he  liked  and  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  it. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  had  been  compara- 
tively respected.  It  was  now  to  offer  him  those  incomparable 
resources  for  study  which  make  it  such  an  immense  domain  for  land- 
scape painters.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the  old 
forest  had  kept  its  primitive  wildness.  The  only  animation  had  been 
when  the  Kings  of  France  were  there  hunting.  St.  Louis  was 
particularly  fond  of  his  "  beloved  desert "  and  Louis  XIV  some- 
times ran  to  earth  three  stags  on  the  same  day.  Louis  X^'^I 
liked  to  get  away  from  the  Court  and  politics  to  take  refuge  there 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  He  says  in  his  diary  that  on  a  certain 
snowy  day  "  he  had  only  met  three  boars  and  the  painter  Georges 
Bruandet."  The  so-called  pictures  of  Fontainebleau  by  this 
painter  are  nothing  but  insipid  imitations  of  the  Dutch  artists, 
as  insignificant  as  they  are  imaginary.  Aligny  and  Bertin,  Corot, 
and  after  him  Paul  Huet  and  Decamps,  had  made  a  few  studies 
there,  but  Rousseau  decided  to  settle  down  and  live  in  the  forest. 
In  1847  he  rented  a  little  cottage  from  a  peasant  at  Barbizon 
and  converted  a  barn  into  a  studio  with  very  little  expense.  The 
little  dwelling  was   well   situated,   as   it  was  in   the   very  midst 
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of  the  places  he  was  to  render  famous  under  their  old  names : 
JBas-Breau,  Jean  de  Paris,  Reine  Blanche,  Monts-Girard, 
La  Vallee,  and  the  Goi'ges  d'Apremont.  A  life  of  work  and 
of  enjoyment  now  began  for  him.  The  great  forest  belonged 
to  him  ;  at  every  time  of  the  year,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  he 
could  see  his  favourite  spots  over  and  over  again.  He  could 
choose  his  subjects  at  will  and  find  out  what  sky,  what  light 
and  what  effect  harmonised  best  with  their  characteristics. 

Provided  with  a  linen  bag,  containing  his  frugal  repasts,  he 
started  off  early  in  the  morning.  For  whole  days  he  revelled  in 
this  out-door  painting,  absolutely  absorbed  in  his  work,  every 
instant  revealing  to  him  some  fresh  beauty.  It  was  not  until 
nightfall  that  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  return  home  and  on 
the  way,  as  it  grew  darker,  the  forest  had  a  more  mysterious  and 
more  imposing  aspect.  He  had  a  genuine  adoration  for  the  old 
trees  and  never  wearied  of  drawing  them.  Any  injury  done  to 
them  seemed  like  a  personal  offence  to  him,  and  he  consigned  to  the 
infernal  regions  all  the  forest  keepers  who  marked  old  oak  trees  for 
destruction,  who  presided  over  the  planting  of  pine  trees  in  rocky 
districts,  or  who  superintended  the  so-called  draining  of  the  Mare 
aux  Evees. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scenery,  his  style  became  more  vigorous. 
Nature  alone  seemed  interesting  to  him  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  sufficed.  According  to  his  idea,  aU  the  elements 
of  a  landscape  ought  to  be  closely  bound  up  in  each  other  and  form 
a  complete  homogeneous  whole.  To  anyone  capable  of  seeing  and 
observing,  every  tree  tells  its  story ;  it  is  such  as  it  has  been  made 
by  the  ground  in  which  it  has  grown,  the  shelter  it  has  had  and  the 
weather  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  AU  these  various  conditions 
bring  about  their  logical  consequences,  and  all  of  them,  when 
respected  by  the  artist,  give  the  stamp  of  truthfulness  to  the 
picture  and  fix  it  more  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

The  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  modifications  it  brought  about 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Jury  for  the  Salon,  gave  Rousseau  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  ability.  All  the  pictures  he  sent  to 
the  Salon  of  1849  were  accepted.  They  were  works  upon  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  years,  and  their  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  studies  he  had  made  when  at  LTsle-Adam. 
The  Avenue,  Atitumn,  and  the  dehghtful  Forest  Border,  were  all 
pictures  exhibited  in  this  Salon.  We  give  a  reproduction  of  the 
latter,  from  the  lithograph  by  Fran^ais  for  the  Collection  of 
Contemporary  Artists. 

In  the  midst  of  a  clearing,  a  young  oak  tree  stands  alone  with 
its  vigorous  outline  against  the  sky.  In  the  foreground  on  either 
side,  the  trunks  of  other  trees  strew  the  ground,  and  in  the  ruts  of 
a  road  that  is  being  made,  some  puddles  of  water  reflect  the  gold 
of  the  setting  sun.     In    the  distance    the  woods    can    be  seen 
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stretching  far  away  and  already  invaded  by  the  evening  shadows, 
whilst  from  the  damp  atmosphere,  one  can  imagine  the  odours  from 
the  felled  trees  and  from  the  ground  all  soaked  with  rain. 

The  picture  was  a  revelation  to  those  who  loved  nature  in  its 
simplicity  and  wildness.  Although  Rousseau  was  not  yet  under- 
stood by  the  general  public,  his  works  were  greatly  appreciated 
by  artists  and  he  was  acclaimed  as  the  chief  of  the  French  school 
of  landscape  painters.  After  the  lonely  life  he  had  hitherto  led,  he 
was  all  the  more  able  to  appreciate  the  interest  taken  in  him,  as  it 
made  up  for  much  of  the  injustice  of  the  past.  He  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  would 
be  the  official  recognition  of  his  talent.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  one  of  his  pictures  which  had  been  placed  in  the  room 
of  honour  was  taken  away  and,  on  the  day  of  the  distribution  of 
awards,  Jules  Duprd  alone  was  decorated.  With  his  knowledge  of 
his  o\yn  value  and  his  over-sensitiveness,  Rousseau  was  deeply  hurt 
at  not  receiving  the  same  award  as  Jules  Duprd.  A  few  words, 
more  or  less  true,  were  carried  by  tale-bearers  from  one  to  the 
other,  thus  increasing  the  bitterness  already  felt  on  one  side  and  the 
result  unfortunately  was  a  coolness  between  the  two  friends. 

As  soon  as  he  was  once  away  from  Paris  and  back  at  work  in  the 
great  forest,  the  artist  forgot  his  wounded  pride.  Another  friend- 
ship was  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  Dupr^. 

Following  the  advice  of  Diaz,  Francois  Millet  (1814-1875)  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Barbizon  towards  the  end  of  June,  1849, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  Life  had  not  been  very  merciful  to 
him.  He  had  known  poverty  at  an  early  age  and  it  was  destined 
to  be  his  companion  to  the  very  close  of  his  existence.  Obliged, 
as  he  had  been,  to  accept  any  kind  of  work,  in  order  to  earn 
money  for  his  family,  he  had  hesitated  for  a  long  time  about  the 
style  which  he  really  ought  to  adopt  as  his  own  speciality.  He 
had  painted  portraits,  mythological  pictures  and  pastoral  subjects 
after  the  manner  of  Boucher.  But  he  was  dissatisfied  with  such 
work,  for  it  was  not  remunerative  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  his 
taste.  He  felt  more  and  more  inclined  to  paint  rustic  scenes,  such 
as  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  childhood  in  the  little 
village  of  Gruchy  in  Manche.  He  had  lived  there  among  peasants 
and  sea-faring  men,  who,  owing  to  the  unfertile  ground  of  the 
moorland  or  the  sullen  sea  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  knew 
the  difficulties  of  earning  a  living.  His  parents  were  straight- 
forward, hard-working  folk  whose  courage  always  rose  superior 
to  their  fortunes.  They  were  not  without  a  certain  culture,  and 
the  memory  of  them  and  of  their  example  must  have  consoled 
Millet  in  the  terrible  struggle  for  existence  which  only  ended  with 
his  life. 

Weary  of  Paris  and  tired  of  the  subjects  he  had  hitherto 
painted,  the  courageous  artist  was  determined  now  only  to  keep 
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to  the  simple  themes  which  appealed  to  him,  regardless  of  the 
caprices  of  the  public.  By  living  in  the  country,  he  would  be 
able  to  study  the  occupations  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
peasants  more  closely.  The  conditions  of  his  own  life  were  much 
like  theirs,  and  the  very  characteristic  of  his  talent,  which  was  more 
natural  than  graceful,  had  prepared  him  for  depicting  these  people 
with  familiarity  and  truthfulness,  emphasising  at  the  same  time  the 
sorrowful  side  of  their  destiny. 

A  companion  of  this  kind  was  just  what  Rousseau  needed. 
IMillet  was  the  younger  by  about  two  years,  but  they  had  enough 
affinity  to  attract  each  other  and  enough  diversity  to  find  each 
other  interesting.  They  were  both  fond  of  solitude,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  alone,  neither  would  have  endured  complete  isolation 
through  the  long  winter  months.  The  strongest  natures  cannot 
always  endure  this,  and  Rousseau,  with  his  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  his  need  of  someone  in  whom  to  confide,  would  have  been 
more  likely  than  anyone  else  to  fall  into  the  torpor  and  discourage- 
ment which  are  so  frequently  the  result  of  absolute  solitude.  It 
was  therefore  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  be  with  Millet,  who 
had  a  more  cultivated  and  thoughtful  mind  and  who  was  interested 
in  so  many  subjects.  Both  had  the  same  ideal  with  regard  to 
truthfulness  in  their  art  and  both  were  equally  devoted  to  nature. 
As  they  worked  on  different  lines,  they  could  act  as  critic  and 
public  to  each  other.  Millet  hked  to  express  man's  struggle  with 
nature,  whilst  Rousseau  depicted  the  struggle  of  the  tree  with  the 
ground  in  which  it  grows. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  their  friendship  and  yet  they 
did  not  take  advantage  at  once  of  the  opportunity  they  had  for 
such  intercourse.  They  were  both  shy  and  proud,  and  they  had 
to  conquer  the  reserve  caused  by  their  poverty  and  by  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  individual  merit.  They  observed  each  other 
for  a  time  and  gradually  their  straightforwardness  and  the 
simpUcity  of  their  daily  life  drew  them  together  and  led  to  that 
loyal  affection  which  continued  between  them  as  long  as  they 
lived.  Rousseau,  rather  more  favoured  by  fortune,  was  the  first 
to  meet  with  success,  whereupon,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  he 
rendered  assistance  to  his  friend  who,  on  account  of  his  large  family, 
was  often  in  difficulty. 

Rousseau's  talent  was,  at  this  time,  in  full  maturity.  When 
initiating  MiUet  into  the  knowledge  of  the  forest,  he  increased 
his  own  admiration  for  its  beauties.  As  he  became  more  conscious 
of  them,  he  began  to  depict  their  various  phases,  thus  in  a  way 
rnaking  his  works  a  great  poem  in  honour  of  nature.  Some  of 
his  best  pictures  date  from  this  time,  but  we  will  only  mention 
the  more  typical  of  them.  In  The  Oak-  Trees,  now  in  the  Thomy- 
Thi^ry  collection  of  the  Louvre,  and  formerly  in  Ed.  Andre's 
gallery,  the  artist  gives  us  these  great  trees   standing  alone  like 
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N.    DIAZ.       COWS   IN    A  POOL. 
(Lithograph  by  Mouilleron.) 


giants  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  Apremont  hills. 
It  is  summer  and  from  the  height  of  the  dappled  sky  the  sun  is 
shooting  down  its  rays  and  the  strong,  short  shadows  of  the  trees 
are  clearly  defined.  Rain  has  fallen  during  the  previous  night 
and  there  are  still  puddles  of  water  on  the  grass  whose  fresh 
verdure  contrasts  with  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  oaks.  It  was 
just  this  contrast  of  the  different  greens  and  of  the  brUKant 
light  and  the  intensity  of  the  shadows  which  delighted  him,  and 
which  he  has  expressed  with  such  singular  accuracy  and  force.  It 
was  also  during  the  same  summer  that  Rousseau  painted  the  Vieux 
JDormoir  du  Bas  Breau,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  trees  in  this 
picture  are  not  given  full  length,  but  are  cut  by  the  frame.  The 
first  idea  of  these  Underwoods,  until  then  neglected  by  landscape 
painters,  was  suggested  to  Rousseau  by  nature  itself.  By  showing 
us  the  imposing  proportions  of  these  trees,  whose  fuU  height 
cannot  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  we  see  something  of  the  hidden 
life  of  the  forest. 

Rousseau  tried  experiments  with  all  the  picturesque  arrange- 
ments of  lines,  of  tones  and  of  effects  which  nature  offers,  and 
by  combining  these  was  able  to  obtain  marvellous  results.  His 
picture  of  The  Forest  on  the  Brole  Side,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1851.  The  artist  here  uses  two  very 
different  decorative  arrangements,  in  order  to  express  the  calmness 
of  the  forest  and  that  of  the  country  towards  the  close  of  day. 
Grouped  together  at  the  border  of  the  wood  a  few  trunks  of  old 
oaks  and  beeches  stand  out  vigorously  against  a  golden  sky 
whose  clouds  are  tinged  with  purple  by  the  setting  sun.  Under 
the  vault  formed  by  the  interlaced  branches  of  the  trees  is  an 
immense  plain  with  a  few  bushes  scattered  here  and  there.     The 
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N.    DIAZ.      COWS  IN  A  COPPICE. 
(Mr.  Gould's  Collection.) 


broken  disc  of  the  sun  will  soon  have  disappeared  in  the  horizon 
and  a  dewy  mist  is  blurring,  and  gradually  covering,  the  outlines 
of  the  scanty  brushwood.  This  picture,  both  as  regards  construc- 
tion and  its  magnificent  style,  is  considered  one  of  the  great  artist's 
masterpieces. 

Rousseau  loved  the  open  land  around  the  forest,  as  from  there 
his  trees  could  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  and  he  could  enjoy 
the  diversity  of  their  shapes.  In  several  of  his  pictures  we  see  the 
fan-shaped  outhne  which  he  gave  to  The  Oven  and  to  the  Forest 
Border  at  JJIsle  Adam.  By  means  of  slight,  dehcate  gradations 
which  prevent  such  an  arrangement  from  appearing  unduly  regular, 
he  managed  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  his  picture 
entitled  Ajier  the  Rain,  the  piquancy  of  the  effect  adds  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  composition.  Some  slender  oak  trees  in 
the  shade  stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  gloomy  sky. 
Behind  them  other  trees  bathed  in  light  are  seen  in  the  distance 
against  a  serene  sky.  It  is  a  striking  contrast,  one  that  would 
always  make  an  impression  in  reahty  and  the  painter  has  depicted 
it  with  perfect  art. 

As  a  rule  the  wildness  of  the  forest. appealed  most  to  Rousseau 
and  attracted  him  to  the  more  lonely  spots.  He  loved  to  paint  the 
gloomy  solitude  of  the  Apremont  gorges  on  a  misty  day.  Another 
favourite  subject  was  the  sandy  plain  of  Franchart,  with  its  rocks 
and  its  brushwood  dominated  by  a  few  sickly  willow  trees  stirred 
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by  the  wind.  This  struggle  of  the-  vegetation  with  the  bareness 
and  poverty  of  the  soil  inspired  one  of  his  finest  works,  one  of  those 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  forest  and  of  his  own  special  talent.  This  picture  is  entitled 
The  Stone  Oak,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1861.  An  old 
stunted  tree,  battered  and  ravaged  by  time,  is  chnging  firmly  to  the 
earth  with  its  knotted  roots  and  stretching  its  twisted  branches 
convulsively  towards  the  sky  in  its  eagerness  for  Ught  and  air. 
The  rocks  which  are  clasping  it  on  all  sides,  the  scars  and  the 
gaping  wounds  on  its  rough  bark,  its  lopped  head  and  its  broken 
or  splintered  arms  point  eloquently  to  its  lamentable  fate.  The 
season  is  now  more  merciful  to  the  poor  struggler  and  in  the 
peaceful  air  it  stretches  out  its  suffering  limbs  to  the  sunshine. 
Through  its  hardy  foliage  the  blue  of  the  sky  can  be  seen  here  and 
there,  bright  as  the  brilliant  azure  of  a  stained  glass  window.  In 
reality,  the  oak  which  suppUed  the  artist  with  the  subject  for  this 
picture  was  merely  a  poor  insignificant  tree  which  he  had  passed 
many  times  without  noticing.  On  a  beautiful  day  in  summer  he 
suddenly  conceived  the  dramatic  effect  to  be  obtained  from  it  and 
he  transfigured  it  in  this  way. 

Flaubert  and  Taine  have  left  us  descriptions  of  this  forest,  also 
Michelet,  who  greatly  admired  "this  strange,  sombre,  fantastic 
and  barren  district,"  while  Rousseau  was  never  weary  of  insisting 
on  those  aspects  of  wildness  and  force  which  made  such  an 
impression  on  him.  The  beech,  with  its  smooth  bark  and  its 
masses  of  softly  rounded  foliage,  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  did  his 
favourite  tree,  the  oak.  He  loved  its  wilfiil  growth,  its  vigorous 
branches,  its  fantastic  outlines.  Among  the  commoner  forms  of 
vegetation  in  the  forest  he  always  preferred  the  more  thorny  and 
prickly :  it  was  the  holly,  the  juniper,  the  broom  and  the 
heather  that  he  liked  to  depict.  It  is  curious  that  in  his  Uiider- 
woods  he  never  introduces  the  carpets  of  ferns  that  are  always  found 
there.     Their  light  and  supple  fronds  never  tempted  his  brush. 

In  his  conversation  and  letters,  Rousseau  often  spoke  of  that 
idea  of  force  that  he  wanted  to  express  and  of  the  solemn  calm  that 
is  necessary  for  the  laborious  life  of  the  artist.  It  seems  as  though 
he  might  be  referring  to  himself  when  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  a  friend  :  "  A  seedling  must  have  grown  somewhere  in  the  peace 
and  roughness  of  solitary  places  for  us  to  have  fine  fruit  and 
flowers  in  our  gardens.  In  just  the  same  way  the  soul  of  an  artist 
must  have  taken  its  fill  of  the  infiniteness  of  nature  for  us  to  be 
able  to  profit  by  his  representations  of  any  particular  type  that 
appeals  now  to  our  civilisation." 

Millet  agreed  with  Rousseau  entirely  in  his  ideas  on  this 
subject.  What  he  loved  in  the  forest  above  and  beyond  every- 
thing else  was  its  "  calm  and  its  terrible  grandeur."  Despising  the 
commonplace  eloquence  of  so  many  of  the  painters  in  vogue,  he 
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said :  "  Art  is  a  language  which  should  only  be  made  use  of  when 
one  has  something  to  say."  In  a  letter  to  M.  Simeon  Luce,  he 
asked  him  to  go  to  Barbizon  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  "  the 
sadness  of  the  woods  is  well  worth  seeing."  In  his  pictures  he  did 
not  like  things  "  to  look  as  though  they  had  been  collected  there 
haphazard."  He  considered  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  "  an 
indispensable  and  obligatory  bond  between  them." 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  almost  better  not  to  say  things  at 
all  than  to  say  them  weakly."  In  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  friend,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  force  that  prevails  and  gives 
to  his  figures  that  sort  of  sculptural  precision  which  engraves  them 
on  our  mind. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  security  for  Rousseau  to  have  some- 
one near  him  whose  ideas  were  so  similar  to  his  own.  He  grew  more 
and  more  interested  in  Millet's  works,  in  that  art  inspired  by  ideals 
so  akin  to  his  own.  He  became  Millet's  confidant  and  watched  the 
development  of  his  work  with  interest  and  admiration.  He  saw 
the  miserable  life  of  the  peasant  depicted  with  all  its  usual  rough- 
ness and  with  its  hard  work.  As  a  rule  the  landscape  was  intro- 
duced sparingly,  for  Millet  reduced  it  to  its  most  striking  features 
and  made  it  serve  as  an  expressive  commentary  upon  the  rural 
episodes  whose  significance  it  strongly  emphasised.  One  always 
sees,  in  his  pictures,  the  close,  indestructible  bond  between  the 
rustic  labourer  and  Mother  Earth.  Thus  we  have  the  bare  land 
with  its  long  furrows,  along  which  the  sower  walks  with  measured 
step,  scattering  the  seed ;  the  little  village  with  its  modest  church 
steeple  and  the  Angelus  ringing  slowly  at  the  close  of  a  peaceful 
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day ;  or  a  plain  just  as  the  harvest  has  been  reaped,  with  tall  stacks 
of  corn  and  a  few  poor  women  gathering  up  the  ears  that  have 
been  left.  One  of  his  pictures,  represents  a  piece  of  stony  ground, 
which  a  man,  tired  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  endeavouring  to 
weed  with  his  hoe.  Then  there  is  a  forest  covered  with  a  snowy 
shroud  and  two  peasant  women  walking  along  bent  nearly  double 
under  their  load  of  dead  branches.  Another  of  his  works  represents 
a  monotonous  stretch  of  fields  bounding  the  horizon,  rain  coming 
down  and  an  old  shepherd,  wet  through,  minding  his  sheep,  the 
animals,  with  lowered  heads,  being  huddled  together  with  their 
usual  indolent  resignation. 

From  time  to  time  he  painted  less  austere  scenes,  such  as  his 
hedge  with  autumn  tints  and  two  young  girls  seated  near  it  knit- 
ting and  stopping  in  their  work  to  watch  the  flight  of  emigrant 
birds;  his  wood  with  a  young  shepherdess  carrying  a  new-bom 
lamb  in  her  arms  and  followed  by  the  mother  sheep  bleating 
anxiously  ;  or  the  little  garden  in  which  a  toddling  child  is  walking 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  great  wonder  and  admiration  of  its 
parents.  Occasionally  Millet  allowed  nature  a  larger  place  in  his 
pictures  and  he  even  attempted  pure  landscape,  but  he  was  not 
strong  in  depicting  the  gay  side  of  nature.  His  Spring,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  is  an  incoherent  and  clumsy  picture,  weak  and  heavy  in 
drawing  and  too  startling  and  variegated  in  colour.  His  handling 
was  somewhat  heavy  at  times,  even  in  subjects  which  appealed  to 
him,  but  he  atones  for  his  faults  by  sincerity  of  expression.  In  his 
picture  of  Winter  with  the  lonely  deserted  country,  misty  sky,  the 
huge  flight  of  cawing  rooks  and  a  forgotten  plough  and  harrow 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  impression  is  as  truthful  as  it  is  dramatic. 
His  Park  with  Sheep  is  a  perfect  masterpiece.  The  silence  of  night 
and  the  vague  expanse  of  space  have  never  been  rendered  more 
poetically.  With  softened  tones  and  indistinct  forms  the  artist  has 
composed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  Owing  to  the  sureness 
of  his  judgment,  the  hesitation  and  even  the  wavering  of  his 
brush  have  served  him  in  good  stead,  communicating  to  his  work  a 
something  vague  and  immaterial  and  giving  to  the  simple  subject 
an  ineffable  character  of  mystery  and  grandeur. 

Rousseau  and  Millet  had  a  similar  taste  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  in  their  execution  they  both  aimed  rather  at  force  than  at  grace. 
Their  friendship  increased  until  finally  they  became  actually  neces- 
sary to  each  other.  They  worked  incessantly  and  produced  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  all  carefully  thought  out.  Attracted  by  their 
ever  increasing  fame,  a  little  colony  of  artists  grouped  themselves 
round  Rousseau  and  Millet  at  Barbizon.  One  of  the  first  to  settle 
there  was  Charles  Jacque  (1813-1894).  He  had  an  extremely 
original  style,  but  was  not  properly  appreciated  until  later.  Jacque 
was  born  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1813,  and  manifested  his 
taste  for  painting  at  an  early  age  ;  but  this  had  not  prevented  him 
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from  leading  a  somewhat  adventurous  life  and  from  tr5dng  various 
professions.  He  was  first  a  lawyer's  clerk,  then  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver  of  geographical  maps,  after  which  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  rearing  fowls,  and,  after  his  experience  in  this 
direction,  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  subject  entitled  The 
Poulterer,  for  which  he  drew  the  illustrations.  Later,  he  took  up 
the  cultivation  of  asparagus  ;  then  became  a  furniture  manufacturer, 
and  subsequently  set  up  as  a  dealer  in  curiosities  and  second-hand 
objects.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  built  and  let  houses  in 
Paris,  at  Bois  Colombes,  Croisic  and  Pau. 

In  spite  of  all  this  variety  of  work,  his  activity  had  been  such 
that  he  had  always  continued  pa,inting  and  engraving,  for  both  of 
which  arts  he  had  a  natural  aptitude.  He  preferred  landscape  and 
a,nimal  painting,  and,  living  as  he  did  in  the  country,  he  gradually 
became  more  interested  in  the  life  of  the  peasants.  In  a  number  of 
etchings,  which  prove  his  keen  observation  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawing,  he  set  himself  to  depict  the  various  occupations  which  are 
necessitated  every  year  by  the  changing  seasons. 

Charles  Jacque  is  less  harsh  than  Millet,  who  was  his  predecessor 
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in  such  subjects,  but  he  never  attained  to  the  grandeur  of  style 
nor  yet  to  the  depth  of  sentiment  which  we  find  in  Millet's 
pictures.  There  was  nevertheless  a  certain  originality  about. him. 
He  did  not  look  upon  work  as  a  punishment,  and  he  did  not 
emphasise  its  painful  side.  He  endeavoured  to  depict  the  existence 
of  the  rustic  as  he  saw  it,  with  its  inevitable  hardness  and  sadness, 
and  also  with  its  legitimate  compensations. 

To  him  nature  was  not  a  cruel  mother  only.  She  gives  flowers 
and  fruits  to  mankind,  and  the  existence  of  those  who  live  in 
contact  with  her,  although  sometimes  difficult,  has  also  its  agreeable 
side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  necessarily  boors  or 
coarse  people,  deformed  by  constant  effort  and  crushed  by  poverty  ; 
nor  are  the  women  necessarily  condemned  to  ugliness  and  dirt.  In 
the  village,  as  everywhere  else,  spring  succeeds  winter ;  childhood 
and  youth  have  their  special  beauty,  old  age  may  have  its  dignity. 
In  Jacque's  compositions,  labourers  go  forth  bravely  to  their  work  ; 
they  are  healthy  and  well  built,  and  they  plant,  dig,  cut  down  or 
reap  like  men  who  know  their  trade.  Alert  and  prepossessing,  his 
farm  girls  carry  the  dish  wa,ter  and  food  to  the  pigs,  children  play 
about  the  cottages,  and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  mind  their 
flocks  in  the  forest  and  join  each  other  to  converse.  He  usually 
keeps  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  things,  and  he  deserves  a  special 
place  in  the  history  of  landscape  painting  for  the  ease  and  diversity 
of  his  style.  He  says  clearly  what  he  has  to  say,  groups  his  figures 
and  animals  well,  and  gives  us  a  true  idea  of  them,  while  all  around 
them  we  have  woods,  fields,  streams  and  farmyards.  The  earth  is 
either  in  a  flourishing  state  of  cultivation  or  sad  and  bare,  but 
everything  is  shown  in  its  most  pictliresque  aspect.  Jacque's 
painting,  like  his  comprehension  of  nature,  is  wholesome,  bold  and 
robust,  with  no  ruggedness  and  at  the  same  time  without  any  false 
sentimentality.  The  ever  increasing  prices  obtained  for  his  pictures, 
with  their  thick  paint,  and  the  arrangement  and  idea  always  so  well 
carried  out,  show  that  they  are  still  in  great  favour,  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  His  engravings,  however,  are  superior  to  his  paintings. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  some  choice  etchings  of  his — among 
others  his  large  plate  of  The  Sheep-fold — in  which  the  firmness  and 
sureness  of  his  burin  and  the  life  and  charm  of  his  composition  can 
be  appreciated. 

Diaz  (1809-1876)  was  the  first  of  the  group  of  painters  admitted 
to  the  intimacy  of  Rousseau  and  Millet.  He  was  rather  older  than 
they,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  able  to  enliven  them  frequently 
with  his  unexpected  saUies  of  wit.  At  times  his  joviality  was 
excessive,  and  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  dance,  dragging  his 
wooden  leg,  or  drumstick,  as  he  called  it,  about  in  the  most  grotesque 
way.  Following  Rousseau's  example,  he  painted  in  a  very  individual 
way  certain  aspects  of  the  forest,  which  he  was  gradually 
learning    to   love.      His    drawing   was    somewhat   wavering    and 
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inaccurate,  showing  a  lack  of  knowledge,  but  he  made  the  most  of 
his  clever  execution,  depicting  the  thickets  and  glades,  with  here 
an^  there  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  filtering  through  the  leaves  and 
lighting  up  the  velvety  mosses,  the  grey  rocks,  or  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  birches.  His  Unde?-wood,  painted  in  1853,  now  in 
the  Thomy-Thidry  collection,  is  one  of  his  best  works  of  this  kind. 
His  forest  scenes,  and  even  his  sandy  deserts,  are  much  more  likely 
to  preserve  his  name  than  his  Orientals  and  those  weak  allegorical 
figures,  insignificant  imitations  of  Correggio  and  of  Prudhon,  of 
which  he  painted  only  too  many.  Diaz  found  his  right  hne  of 
work  at  Barbizon,  and  after  each  visit  there  he  returned  to  Paris 
with  a  harvest  of  studies  and  pictures.  When  his  brother  artists 
congratulated  him,  he  always  gave  the  credit  of  his  success  to 
Rousseau's  instruction,  and  was  never  weary  of  praising  the  latter 's 
work  and  talent. 

"  What  I  have  done  is  not  much,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  there  is 
a  hermit  out  there  doing  wonders." 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  thirteen  landscapes  by 
Rousseau  were  hung.  He  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  work, 
and  from  thenceforth  his  name  was  made.  Together  with  his 
later  pictures,  such  as  On  the  Borders  of  the  Girard  Hills,  The 
Oak-trees  of  Apremont,  and  two  canvases  entitled  Leaving  the 
Po7-est,  there  were  his  older  ones,  the  subjects  of  which  were  from 
the  Forest  of  L'Isle-Adam,  Normandy,  the  Landes  and  Berry. 
The  whole  collection  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  powerfulness 
and  the  variety  of  the  artist's  productions.  Owing  to  his  success, 
amateurs  and  picture  dealers  came  forward,  and,  after  his  former 
poverty,  he  was  soon  comparatively  well-to-do.  With  his  usual 
kindliness,  Rousseau  was  anxious  that  Millet,  who  was  less 
favoured,  should  profit  by  his  own  good  fortune.  In  order  to 
spare  his  friend's  pride,  he  bought  one  of  Millet's  pictures, 
entitled  The  Grcfter,  which  had  been  on  view  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855.  Rousseau  paid  £l60  for  it,  and  gave  the  buyer's 
name  as  an  American.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  Millet 
did  not  discover  the  truth  until  three  years  later. 

Rousseau  now  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  arranging  his 
little  home  at  Barbizon  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes,  as  he 
had  grown  fond  of  it  and  scarcely  liked  leaving  it.  A  slate 
roof  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  thatch  with  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  covered,  and  Rousseau  now  began  to  fill  it  with 
objects  that  delighted  or  interested  him.  Fond  of  bright 
colours,  he  bought  some  humming-birds  with  brilliant  plumage ; 
some  medals  and  some  Japanese  prints  which  he  enjoyed 
studying ;  and  some  etchings  and  drawings  by  Great  ]\Iasters, 
among  others  a  pen  and  sepia  study  by  Rembrandt  for  his 
Hundred  Guilder  Print. ^     He  also  bought  one  of  Van  Goyen's 

'  This  study  now  belongs  to  the  Berlin  Museum. 
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Louvre.    (Lithograph  by  FrauQais.) 

pictures,  and,  explaining  the  merits  of  this  canvas  to  one  of 
his  pupils  who  was  copying  it,  he  said :  "  It  has  no  need  of 
colour  for  giving  an  idea  of  space.  One  can,  if  necessary,  do 
without  colour,  but  nothing  can  be  done  without  harmony."  He 
therefore  advised  his  pupil  to  proceed  with  the  masses  and  to 
respect  the  values  thoroughly,  in  order  to  preserve  unity  of 
impression.  "  What  gives  perfection  to  a  picture,"  he  said,  "  is 
not  the  quantity  of  detail,  but  the  correctness  of  the  whole.  A 
picture  is  not  limited  merely  by  the  frame.  In  no  matter  what 
subject  there  is  a  principle  object,  on  which  the  eye  rests ;  the 
other  objects  are  merely  the  complement  of  this,  and  they  interest 
less.  The  principal  object  ought  specially  to  strike  the  person 
who  looks  at  the  picture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture 
should  be  executed  with  affected  finish  from  one  end  of  the 
canvas  to  the  other,  the  spectator  wiU  look  at  it  with  in- 
difference. If  everything  is  to  interest  him,  nothing  will  interest 
him." 

As  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  when  giving  this  counsel 
to  one  of  his  pupils  Rousseau  was  also  giving  it  to  himself. 
He  was  certainly  anxious  about  this  unity  in  his  own  pictures,  but 
by  constantly  touching  them  up  he  gradually  deviated  from  the 
initial  impression  and  weakened  it.  Ever  striving  at  the  best 
and  wishing  the  execution  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  did 
not  know,  any  more  than  he  had  formerly  known,  where  to  stop. 
He  endeavoured  to  guard  against  this  inveterate  inclination  of 
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his,  and,  invoking  the  authority  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Claude 
Lorrain,  he  always  came  back  to  that  great  principle  of  unity 
affirmed,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  all  the  Great  Masters. 

In  order  to  come  out  of  himself,  as  it  were,  and  to  obtain 
fresh  ideas,  Rousseau  understood  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
change  for  a  time  and  to  leave  his  forest,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  returning  to  it.  In  1857  he  went  to  Picquigny,  in 
Picardy,  to  make  some  studies,  and  in  1863,  he  spent  the  autumn 
in  the  Faucille  Pass  in  the  Jura.  He  was  attracted  there  by 
the  memories  of  his  younger  days.  He  made  a  large  drawing  of 
the  source  of  the  Lison,  a  little  embanked  streamlet  starting  from 
a  circle  of  high  mountains,  and  this  work  gave  him  great  delight. 
"You  see  this  Lison,"  he  said,  showing  his  drawing  to  one  of 
his  friends;  "isn't  it  as  good  as  the  Eurotas?"  In  1865  he 
went  to  Artois,  intending  to  go  on  as  far  as  Boulogne  to 
paint  some  sea-pieces,  but  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions. 

The  Sologne  pools  also  attracted  him,  as  he  loved  water  and 
this  was  lacking  in  his  forest.  But  he  knew  every  puddle  that  it 
contained,  and  had  painted  them  nearly  all.  He  rarely  failed  to 
introduce  water  of  some  kind  into  his  compositions,  and  this 
introduction  of  one  of  the  most  essential  and  picturesque  elements 
helped  him,  not  only  to  determine  the  scenes  of  his  landscapes, 
but  also  to  give  them  more  life  and  diversity.  The  sky  and 
the  neighbouring  trees  reflected  in  this  tranquil  mirror  gave 
richer  colouring  to  the  whole,  and,  placed  usually  in  the  centre  of 
his  compositions,  lent  an  additional  charm  to  them. 

Although  the  prices  of  Rousseau's  pictures  had  gradually 
increased,  his  position  was  not  much  improved.  He  was  not 
extravagant,  but  he  did  not  arrange  his  financial  matters  well, 
and  money  slipped  through  his  fingers.  He  once  more  had  a 
time  of  monetary  difficulty,  and  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving 
France  for  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  fervent  admirers,  and  of 
proceeding  thence  to  England  and  America.  But  with  the  help 
of  his  friends  he  sold  a  few  pictures  and  obtained  some  com- 
missions, which  restored  his  tranquillity  for  the  time  being.  In 
1866  Rousseau  was  elected  member  of  the  jury  for  the  Salon, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  his  name  was  in  the  list  of 
persons  invited  by  the  Emperor  on  a  visit  to  the  Palace  of 
Compiegne.  He  was  flattered  by  this  honour,  and  thought  it 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  express  his  opinions  in  high 
places  on  art,  on  the  museums,  and  on  the  intercourse  between 
artists  and  the  administration.  He  went  to  the  trouble  of 
summing  up  his  convictions  so  that  he  might  express  them 
to  his  host  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  speak  very  freely.  "Ah,  I  shall  tell  him  some 
fine  things,   and  very  calmly  and   firmly,"   he    said.     His    words 
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JULES    DUPBE.       THE   LANDES. 
Louvre,    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


were  listened  to  with  indiflference,  but  with  a  patience  which 
Rousseau  mistook  for  interest.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
interview  was  a  most  important  one,  and  that  it  would  bear 
fruit. 

The  following  year,  owing  to  his  increasing  fame,  the 
Government  invited  him  to  be  on  the  jury  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  his  colleagues,  appreciating  him  highly,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  presidency  of  this  jury.  In  order  to  justify 
their  choice  he  took  endless  trouble  in  ensuring  strict  fairness 
in  the  distribution  of  the  awards,  and,  forgetful  of  his  former 
grievances  with  regard  to  Dupre,  he  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  a 
first-class  medal  for  him,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  spite  of  all 
the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
seventeen  pictures  of  his  own  that  he  was  exhibiting,  and  of 
about  a  hundred  of  his  studies  on  view  at  the  same  time  at  the 
C'erde  des  Arts,  his  promotion  as  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
did  not  take  place  until  some  time  after  the  Exhibition.  He 
was  deeply  hurt  at  this  delay,  and  so  humiliated  by  it  that  he 
had  serious  thoughts  of  writing  to  the  Emperor  to  protest  against 
what  he  considered  "  an  injustice  and  a  want  of  respect  towards 
the  jury."  This  incomprehensible  omission  was  not  rectified  until 
August  7th,  1867. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  this  slight  weakness  of  character 
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in  a  man  of  so  noble  a  nature  as  Rousseau,  a  man  who,  during 
his  whole  life,  had  given  such  touching  proofs  of  generosity  and 
straightforwardness.  He  was  somewhat  reserved,  as  a  rule,  and 
seemed  cold  to  those  who  met  him  for  the  first  time,  but  when 
his  confidence  was  once  gained  he  was  affectionate  and  very 
communicative.  Millet  and  his  family  received  repeated  proofs 
of  his  inexhaustible  kindness.  Not  content  with  helping  his 
friend  unsparingly  in  a  pecuniary  way  whenever  he  could,  he 
was  always  ready  to  help  him  morally  in  his  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, and  he  also  sent  picture  fanciers  and  dealers  to  buy 
his  works. 

Rousseau's  health,  which  had  never  been  very  robust,  now 
began  to  fail ;  but,  without  troubling  himself  about  this,  he  still 
continued  to  brave  all  weathers.  In  his  early  days  he  had  contracted 
rheumatism  by  his  out-door  painting  in  the  wet  and  cold,  and  he 
was  just  as  imprudent  as  he  grew  older.  After  his  visit  to  the 
Faucille  Pass  in  1863,  he  returned  to  Barbizon  very  much  changed 
and  very  weak.  The  fatigue  and  the  worries  attendant  on  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  tried  him  very  much,  and  on  returning  home 
in  August  he  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis.  MOlet  took  him 
to  Paris  so  that  he  might  have  the  medical  care  he  needed,  but 
as  Rousseau  could  not  resign  himself  to  being  away  from  Barbizon 
he  was  taken  back  there.  For  a  few  days  the  fresh  air  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  forest  seemed  to  revive  him,  and  on  the  4th  of 
September  he  went  for  a  drive  and  visited  all  his  favourite  spots. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  the  heather  once  more,  for  it  was  all  in 
bloom.  "  How  beautiful  and  good  and  fresh  everything  is,"  he 
said.  On  the  24th  of  September  he  went  for  his  last  drive,  and 
was  very  much  moved  on  seeing  his  beloved  old  oak-trees.  "  I 
have  been  drawing  those  trees  for  the  last  thirty  years,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  their  portraits  in  my  portfolios." 

Two  days  later  he  had  two  more  strokes,  one  after  the  other, 
and  all  hope  of  recovery  was  over.  He  had  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  getting  about  for  some  time,  but  until  the  end  he 
never  ceased  talking  of  his  "beloved  forest."  He  now  had  to 
remain  in  bed  and  was  at  times  delirious.  On  the  20th  of 
December  he  said  to  Sensier :  "  There  will  soon  be  another  attack, 
and  after  that — the  Great  Harmony."  It  was,  as  he  said,  for  after 
the  next  attack  he  passed  away  on  the  22nd  of  December,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  Tillot  and  INIillet.  The 
grief  of  the  latter  was  very  great.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  it 
and  in  the  deepest  consternation.  "  He  was  such  a  fine  friend," 
he  wrote,  "and  he  had  such  a  mind.  What  a  void  there  is 
without  him ! "  Rousseau  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at 
Chailly,  and,  seven  years  later,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1875, 
Millet  joined  him  there.  Since  then,  a  simple  monument  has  been 
erected   to   their    memory   just    outside   Barbizon.      Chapu,   the 
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JULES   DUPKE.       AT   LOW  TIDE. 
(Phot.  Giraudoii.) 


eminent  sculptor,  who  had  known  them  both,  traced  the  portraits 
of  the  two  friends  on  the  same  bronze  tablet,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  forest  they  had  loved  so  dearly. 

As  time  went  by,  numerous  studies  were  written  of  these 
two  artists,  whose  names  are  inseparable  and  whose  fame  has 
continued  to  increase.  As  though  Destiny  were  trying  to  make 
some  compensations  for  the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  hfe, 
MiUet  is  now,  perhaps,  better  known  than  Rousseau.  Towards 
the  end  of  Rousseau's  career  he  had  become  famous,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  during  the  last  few  years  his  reputation  has 
somewhat  dechned.  His  pictures  wiU  no  doubt  always  be  admired, 
and  the  difference  in  opinion  which  they  evoke  is  due  to  their 
inequality.  Some  are  painted  with  more  ease,  and,  as  it  were,  on 
the  first  inspiration,  and  have  preserved  their  transparency  and 
spontaneousness ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  touched  up  too 
frequently,  and  have  consequently  turned  darker.  By  an  inevitable 
reaction,  hght,  easy  painting  was  sure  to  gain  gradually,  whilst 
opacity  and  a  too  heavy  execution  could  only  lead  to  deprecia- 
tion. 

Rousseau's  works  are  very  much  scattered  at  present,  and  are 
to  be  found  dispersed  among  private  collections,  not  only  in 
France  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  also  in  America. 
They  have  scarcely  been  seen  except  in  the  various  sales  in 
which  they  have  appeared  one  after  the  other.     There  have  been 
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no  special  exhibitions  in  honour  of  Rousseau  as  there  have  been 
in  honour  of  Corot  and  Millet.  At  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1889  and  of  1900,  which  would  have  been  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  showing  his  best  works,  he  was  badly  represented 
by  a  few  canvases  collected,  seemingly,  by  chance.  The  Louvre, 
which  already  possessed  some  of  his  important  pictures,  has  been 
enriched  recently  by  some  of  his  masterpieces.  The  generous 
bequest  of  the  Thomy-Thi^ry  collection  brings  into  the  Louvre 
about  ten  of  his  works,  among  which  are  some  justly  cele- 
brated pictures  of  the  '  first  order,  such,  for  instance,  as 
The  Oak-trees,  formerly  in  the  Ed.  Andre  collection ;  the  smaller 
Banks  of  the  Loire,  and  The  Plain  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  even 
some  very  small  canvases,  such  as  TJie  Ferryvian,  and  Tlie  Hillock, 
which  show  us  that  the  artist  knew  how  to  adapt  his  touch  to 
the  requirements  of  the  smallest  proportions,  whilst  maintaining  his 
breadth  of  execution. 

As  Rousseau  never  dated  his  pictures,  and  as  in  many  cases 
he  retouched  them  at  different  times,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
establish  their  exact  chronology.  By  his  very  tenacity  and  that 
ardent  desire  for  perfection  which  led  him  to  think  that  they  were 
never  finished,  his  works,  although  of  such  unequal  value, 
command  our  respect.  But  in  spite  of  his  great  qualities,  his  style 
reveals  too  much  effort,  too  great  a  tension  of  wiU,  and  the  never- 
ending  anxiety  of  the  man  whom  Paul  Mantz  very  aptly  calls 
"  the  tormented  artist."  In  his  works  there  is  a  vague  suggestion 
of  oil  mingled  with  the  sweet  scents  of  nature  which  detracts  both 
from  the  charm  and  the  vivacity  of  the  impression.  We  are 
compelled  in  all  justice  to  proclaim  the  powerfulness  and  loyalty 
of  the  conscientious  workman,  the  persistency  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  courage  of  his  never-ceasing  struggle  in  a  most  complex 
profession,  but  one  cannot  help  contrasting  with  Rousseau 
the  happy  serenity,  the  candour  and  ever-gay  poetry  of  our  beloved 
Corot. 


IV. 


Although  in  the  new  paths  opened  out  to  landscape  painting 
the  difference  of  orientation  between  great  artists  hke  Corot  and 
Rousseau  was  very  marked,  they  were  alike  in  their  truthfulness. 
They  cast  aside  the  conventional  formulas  which  had  hitherto  laid 
heavy  restrictions  on  artists :  nature  was  from  thenceforth  their 
sole  mspirer,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  its  aspects  suffices  to 
explam  the  diversity  of  the  interpretations  they  have  given  us. 
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Louis  Cabat,  who,  like  Rousseau,  was  born  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1812,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  artists  of  the  new  school, 
and  as  such  his  nanie  ought  to  be  remembered.  He  began  to  earn 
his  hving  by  china  painting,  but,  obedient  to  his  calling,  he 
went  to  Camille  Flers,  under  whom  he  studied  for  four  years 
and  for  whom  he  always  retained  the  most  grateful  affection. 
The  professor,  on  his  side,  became  attached  to  the  taU,  shy  young 
man,  and  used  to  take  him  out  with  him  painting  and  drawing. 
They  went  to  the  gardens  and  to  that  waste  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris  which  now  forms  part  of  the  most  elegant  and  populous 
districts  of  the  city :  the  Champs  Elys^es,  Monceau  Park,  Belleville, 
Montmartre  and  the  vicinity  of  the  P^re  La  Chaise  cemetery, 
near  which  Flers  lived.  The  studies  that  Cabat  made  at  this  time 
supplied  him  with  the  material  for  some  of  his  best  pictures,  such 
as  the  Beaujon  Garden,  and  The  Montsouris  Inn,  which  he 
exhibited  with  great  success,  in  1834.  He  had  exhibited  the  year 
previously,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon,  his  picture  of  The  Source 
of  the  Bouzane,  painted  after  an  excursion  with  Jules  Dupre, 
whom  he  had  known  since  he  was  fifteen.  They  were  both  of 
them  indefatigable  workers  and  cared  little  about  material  comfort. 
They  thought  themselves  very  fortunate  when  they  found  board 
and  lodging  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  day  at  an 
inn  where  "  they  were  treated  like  kings."  As  in  those  times 
peasants  were  not  much  accustomed  to  seeing  artists,  the  arrival  of 
these  two  strangers,  and  the  mysterious  work  to  which  they 
devoted  themselves  in  the  country,  excited  a  distrust  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  them.  Cabat's  biographer  tells  us  ^  that  "  it 
was  the  time  of  cholera,  and  that  the  ravages  of  this  disease  had  caused 
a  panic  everywhere.  Added  to  this,  a  rumour  had  been  spread, 
and  had  taken  root  amongst  the  country  people,  that  wholesale 
poisoning  was  going  on,  and  that  secret  agents  from  Paris  were 
visiting  the  country  districts  round  and  poisoning  the  water." 
One  day  when  Cabat  and  Duprd  approached  a  picturesque  looking 
stream,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  were  keeping  watch  on 
them,  M^ould  certainly  have  lynched  them  if  they  had  not  moved 
away  of  their  own  accord. 

The  happy  choice  Cabat  always  made  of  views  for  his  pictures, 
and  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  express 
the  characteristics  of  the  place,  even  to  the  most  apparently 
insignificant  details,  soon  gained  him  a  reputation.  It  seemed 
thenceforth  as  though  his  line  of  work  were  traced  out  for  him. 
But  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1836  and  1837  completely  changed  his 
tastes.  He  gave  up  the.  subjects  he  had  hitherto  treated  and 
attempted  a  more  ambitious  kind  of  composition,  but  this  transfor- 
mation was  somewhat  disconcerting  for  the  critics  and  Cabat  was 
also  blamed  by  the  romantic   school  of  artists  who  had  hitherto 

1  A.  Hustin,  VArt,  XVr  annee,  vol.  I. 
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looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves.  Later,  when  he  returned 
to  his  earlier  style  and  the  subjects  which  had  made  his  name,  the 
revival  movement,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters, 
had  made  great  progress  and  there  was  a  galaxy  of  young  land- 
scape painters,  whose 
originality  was  more 
marked  than  his  own. 
Without  attaining  the 
quality  of  style  at  which 
he  had  aimed,  he  now 
took  refuge  in  an  inter- 
mediary one  and  was 
somewhat  hesitating, 
both  in  his  projects  and 
in  his  manner  of  expres- 
sing himself.  Cabat 
never  sought  for  popu- 
larity, but  his  talent  and 
his  personal  merit  caused 
him  to  be  elected  to  the 
Institute  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the 
French  Academy  of 
painting  in  Rome,  a  post 
for  which  he  was  emin- 
ently qualified.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  and  concili- 
atory disposition  and  did 
his  utmost  to  tone  down 
the  passionate  prejudices 
which  existed  at  the 
time  and  caused  much 
division  among  artists. 
Cabat,  who  was  greatly 
respected  by  aU  who 
knew    him,   died   at   an 
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advanced  age  on  the  13th  of  March,  1893, 

Prosper  Marilhat  was  almost  a  contemporary  of  Cabat's. 
He  had  a  more  marked  artistic  temperament;  he  also  aimed  at 
style  ;  and  he  too  had  a  great  love  of  nature.  He  was  born 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1811,  at  Vertaizon,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  character  of  this  country, 
in  which  his  early  days  had  been  passed,  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  him.  At  an  early  age  he  gave  evidence  of  his  ability  and 
was    encouraged   by  his   drawing-master   at   the   Thiers   College, 
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(M.'L^on  Bonnat's  Collection.) 


an  Italian  named  Valentini  who  was  also  Ch.  Blanc's  master.^ 
Although  his  parents  had  means,  they  were  very  unwilling 
for  their  son  to  devote  himself  to  painting.  When  his  studies 
were  finished  he  nevertheless  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Paris 
and  to  enter  Camille  Roqueplan's  studio  for  a  year.  It  was  here 
that  he  met  Baron  von  Hugel,  a  wealthy  German,  who  offered 
to  take  him  with  him  to  the  East.  Curious  to  see  everything,  the 
peaceful  horizon  of  the  Parisian  suburbs  did  not  appeal  to  him 
after  the  wild  scenery  of  his  native  place.  He  therefore  accepted 
this  invitation  eagerly  and  started  from  Marseilles  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1831.  In  the  enthusiastic  letters  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  from  the  various  countries  he  visited,  he  spoke  of 
"  the  superb  character  of  the  scenery  of  Greece,  of  the  grandeur 
and  the  magnificent  beauty  of  its  deserted  plains."  He  went 
to  Syria  and  described  this  as  "  arid,  scorched,  reduced  to  ashes, 
but  retaining  its  nobility  of  form."  Any  serious  work  was 
impossible  during  the  short  halts  of  this  journey  and  Marilhat, 
•on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  considering  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  anything,  decided  to  leave  his  friend  in  order  to  devote 
himself  freely  to  his  work.  Egypt  had  won  his  heart  by  the 
simplicity  and  the  purity  of  its  lines,  by  the  wonderful  harmony 

'  H.  Gomot  :  Marilhat  et  son  CEuvre  ;  and  Th.  Gautier,  L'Art  modei-ne. 
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of  its  colours  and  the  beauty  of  its  light,  as  well  as  by  the  perfect 
accordance  of  the  human  type  there  with  the  scenery.  The  days 
were  too  short  for  him,  so  anxious  was  he  to  satisfy  his  eyes  and  to 
collect  studies,  while  neither  the  excessive  heat,  nor  his  fatigue  and 
privations  daunted  him.  When  the  money  sent  him  by  his  family 
was  late  in  arriving  he  painted  portraits  or  stage  scenery  for  the 
Alexandria  theatre,  and  when  at  last  he  was  requested  by  his 
parents  to  return  home  he  left  Egypt  reluctantly. 

On  arriving  in  France  in  1863,  he  painted  various  pictures 
from  his  studies  and  exhibited  them  in  the  Salons.  Among  these 
compositions  were  Esbekieh  Square,  A  cafe  on  the  Syrian  road,  The 
Ruins  of  Baalbek,  The  Valley  of  Tombs,  and  A  Village  near 
Bossetta,  etc.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  express  the  vivid 
impression  of  light  and  space  which  he  had  received  in  the 
countries  he  had  visited.  In  his  Twilight  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  Syrian  Arabs  on  the  march,  he  was  the  first  artist  to 
depict,  with  as  much  force  as  delicacy,  the  contrast  between  the  rich 
vegetation  which  covers  the  river  banks  in  these  districts  and  the 
desolation  of  their  rocky  solitudes.  These  expressive  pictures  give 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  poetry  of  nature  in  the  East. 
But  the  young  artist's  health  suffered  through  the  imprudences 
committed  in  his  adventurous  life.  He  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, as  passionately  fond  of  pleasure  as  of  work,  and  it  was  with 
terror  that  he  felt  the  first  approaches  of  the  disease  which  eventu- 
ally proved  fatal  to  him.  The  tranquillity  of  his  life  in  Auvergne 
staved  off  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a  time,  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  it  was  soon  necessary  for  him  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six. 

Jules  Dupr^,  who  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1811,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  French  school  of  landscape  painting  He 
commenced  life  by  working  in  the  china  manufactory  which  his  father 
was  managing  at  Parmain,  within  view  of  LTsle-Adam.  He  went 
with  his  father  to  Creuse,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  place 
made  a  great  impression  on  him  and  decided  his  vocation.  He 
frequented  the  studio  of  a  somewhat  commonplace  painter  named 
Diebold  for  a  time,  but  he  learnt  most  by  working  from  nature. 
At  the  Salon  of  1831,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
exhibited  In  a  forest  of  Haute-  Vienne,  and  other  pictures  whose 
subjects  were  taken  from  the  suburbs  of  L'Isle-Adam.  He  was 
sociable,  prepossessing  and  extremely  good-looking,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  and  in  addition  to  his  ability  he  had  great  individual  charm,  so 
much  so  that  Lord  Graves  took  a  great  fancy  to  him  and  invited 
him  to  England.  He  made  a  great  many  studies  there,  and  his 
picture  of  the  Fields  near  Southampton,  in  the  Salon  of  1835,  had  a 
great  success.     Duprd  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Constable  and  was 
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no  doubt  influenced  by  him,  but  there  is  great  individuality  in  this 
landscape.  The  rich  meadows  in  whose  midst  flows  a  little  river  ; 
the  stormy  sky  with  its  great  white  clouds ;  the  flight  of  the  sea- 
gulls, indicating  the  nearness  of  the  sea  and  the  approach  of  the 
storm;  and  the  shuddering  horses  with  their  long  manes  blown 
about  by  the  wind — all  this  gives  dramatic  interest  to  the  force 
of  the  general  impression.  Other  compositions  of  an  entirely 
different  character  such  as  Tlie  Ford,  with  its  low  horizon  and  a 
large  drove  of  cattle  crossing  the  shallow  water ;  Cottages  in  the 
Landes,  with  the  sun  shining  on  them  and  a  summer  sky  of  intense 
blue  overhead ;  The  Pasturage,  and  The  Sologne  Marshes,  afford 
ample  evidence  of  the  artist's  facility. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  Dupr^  and  Rousseau,  and  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
brought  it  to  an  end,  without,  however,  lessening  their  mutual 
respect.  This  friendship  no  doubt  exercised  a  happy  influence 
over  Rousseau's  artistic  development,  but  Dupr^'s  resolution, 
when  once  he  had  made  his  name,  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
Salons  was  most  regrettable.  For  want  of  coming  into  contact, 
at  least  once  a  year,  with  his  brother  artists  and  with  the  public, 
he  followed  a  path  that  was  fatal  to  his  talent.  He  lived  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  his  family  at  L'Isle-Adam  and 
spent  the  summer  at  Cayeux-sur-lNIer.  His  first  works  had 
been  greatly  appreciated  on  account  of  their  excellent  drawing  and 
good  taste,  but  in  striving  after  force  and  brilliancy  Duprd 
gradually  acquired  that  habit  of  exaggeration  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  so  many  artists.  It  was  this  which  induced  him  to  have 
recourse  to  that  loaded  impasto  which  he  introduced  in  his  fore- 
grounds as  well  as  in  his  distances,  in  the  sky  and  in  the  water, 
just  as  in  his  trees  and  ground.  The  uniformity  of  this  heavy 
and  somewhat  rough  handling  ended  in  a  kind  of  monotony 
wherein  all  the  delicacies  of  form  and  tone  which  were  the 
charm  of  his  first  landscape  gradually  disappeared.  Already 
visible  in  the  decorative  panels  entitled  Morning  and  Evening, 
which,  after  belonging  to  Prince  Demidoff,  were  bought  by  the 
State  in  1877,  these  defects  were  still  more  accentuated  in  the 
Seascapes  which  he  painted  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  But  even 
in  his  faults  we  recognise  the  true  artist,  anxious  always  to  put 
more  breadth,  light  and  unity  into  the  synthesis  of  nature  which 
he  presents.  Effort  is  certainly  too  apparent  in  his  pictures,  the 
need  of  simplification  ending  sometimes  in  abstract  formulas 
which  are  too  summary.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  violence 
and  of  all  this  needless  ruggedness,  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  is 
justified  at  times  by  the  grandeur  and  poetry  of  the  result.  Like 
Rousseau,  Duprd  was  an  experimenter,  always  somewhat  restless, 
but  devoted  to  his  art  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Great  Masters 
who  had  preceded  him.      His  death,  which  was   the  result  of  a 
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chill,  took  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  1889,  and  he  was  buried  at 
L'Isle-Adam,  the  place  that  he  loved  and  had  scarcely  left  since 
his  childhood. 

Fr.  Louis  Fran9ais,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  most  of  the 
modern  re^'ivers  of  landscape  painting  in  France,  contributed 
largely  towards  making  these  artists  known  through  his  excellent 
lithographs  of  the  works  of  Cabat,  Kousseau,  Dupr^,  and  particu- 
larly of  Corot,  whom  he  styled  his  Master,  Owing  to  his  own 
great  talent  as  a  landscape  painter,  Fran^ais  comprehended,  as 
few  could,  the  qualities  of  these  artists  and  rendered  their  varied 
work  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  ease.  In  spite  of  his  remark- 
able faculty  of  assimilation,  his  own  originality  remained  intact 
owing  to  his  great  love  of  nature  and  to  the  studies  which 
fascinated  him  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life. 

He  had  encountered  many  difficulties  in  his  youth,  and  it  was 
only  by  great  persistency  that  he  had  been  able  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  He  was  born  at  Plombi^res  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1814,  and  was  the  eldest  of  three  children  of  a  poor 
family.  As  a  boy  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  explored  the  wildest 
parts  of  it  with  indefatigable  energy.  His  father  apprenticed  him  to 
a  locksmith,  but  the  boy  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  continue  at 
such  work,  and  one  fine  day  with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  started  for  Paris,  having  nothing  but  his  health  and  determina- 
tion to  count  on.  In  a  very  short  time  his  financial  resources  came 
to  an  end,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  situation  with  a  bookseller 
at  a  wage  of  ten  francs  a  month.  Later  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  office  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  had  just  been 
founded.  M.  Buloz  liked  his  new  clerk  who  did  his  work  very  well 
and  when  Franpais  became  anxious  to  take  up  painting  his 
employer  asked  Paul  Huet  to  tell  him  what  a  risky  career  was  that 
of  an  artist.  But  Fran^ais  persisted  in  his  determination  and 
announced  that  he  had  quite  decided  to  reserve  certain  hours  every 
day  for  his  artistic  studies.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave, 
and  difficult  times  now  commenced  for  the  young  man.  As  soon 
as  he  had  earned  a  little  money  he  went  to  Suisse 's  studio,  where  a 
certain  group  of  young  men  met  to  draw  and  paint  from  the  life. 
These  studies  were  subsequently  of  the  greatest  use  to  Fran^ais, 
as,  thanks  to  them,  he  was  able  to  put  satisfactory  figures  into  his 
pictures  and  even  to  paint  some  remarkable  portraits.  Among 
others  he  painted  one  of  his  father,  whose  likeness  and  straight- 
forward expression  he  caught  admirably.  But  his  great  inclination 
was  for  landscape,  and  he  had  much  difficulty  in  making  a  living 
until  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  drawings  to  do  for  the 
Magasin  pittoresque  and  illustrations  for  several  books.  Curmer 
was  one  of  the  pubhshers  who  employed  him  and,  later,  Mame  of 
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Tours.  Through  work  of  this  kind  he  became  acquainted  with 
several  artists  who  had  already  come  to  the  front,  among  others 
Baron,  C^lestin  Nanteuil  and  Meissonier,  and  the  latter  artist  painted 
some  very  small  figures  for  him  in  a  little  study  made  in  the  Park 
of  St.  Cloud,  a  canvas  much  admired  by  picture  lovers.  Aligny 
and  Corot  both  encouraged  the  young  artist  who,  as  early  as  1837, 
sent  his  landscapes  to 
the  Exhibitions.  His 
subjects  were  generally 
taken  from  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  from  Bas- 
Meudon  and  Bougival. 
He  was  awarded  a 
medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1841  and  soon  after- 
wards two  pictures  for 
over-doors  were  ordered 
from  him  for  Chantilly 
for  which  he  was  paid 
about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  This 
was  an  unexpected 
windfall  and  with  such 
a  sum  of  money  it  was 
possible  for  rran9ais  to 
carry  out  a  long  dreamed 
of  plan  of  going  to 
Italy.  Corot  had  stir- 
red his  enthusiasm  by 
his  accounts  of  it  and 
the  result  was  that,  in 
1845,  Fran^ais  started 
for    Rome    where     he 

stayed  for  four  years.  This  visit  to  Italy  had  a  very  beneficial 
influence  over  the  development  of  his  talent.  He  was  able 
at  last  to  study  nature  in  perfect  freedom  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  of  beautiful  forms,  rich  and  harmonious  colours 
and  the  most  varied  subjects.  He  was  wildly  enthusiastic  when 
he  saw  the  views  along  the  Tiber,  the  uncultivated  plains  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  the  beautiful  Borghese  and  Doria  villas, 
Tivoli,  Frascati,  the  shores  of  Lake  ^^emi,  and  the  estates  of  Prince 
Chigi,  at  Castel  Fusano  and  Aricia,  whose  luxuriant  vegetation  had 
been  allowed  to  run  wild.  To  landscape  painters  these  views  were 
classical;  but,  whilst  his  predecessors  had  brought  with  them 
their  preconceived  ideas  as  to  style  and  arrangement  with  a 
view  to  mythological  or  historical  compositions,  Fran9ais  only 
aimed  at  reproducing  reality  as  exactly  as  possible. 
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Anxious  to  extend  his  field  of  study,  he  went  to  live  with  some 
Italian  peasants  and  shared  their  food  and  lodging.  On  wet 
days  he  either  let  their  children  pose  for  him  or  the  old  pifferari 
and  the  mercanti  who  were  passing  through  the  place.  He  was 
always  ready  for  expeditions  and,  as  he  was  very  good-natured, 
he  got  on  well  with  everyone.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  a 
solitary  place  among  the  mountains  with  a  painter  whose  surly 
disposition  was  proverbial.  Fran^ais  stayed  away  some  time 
with  this  individual  and  when  asked,  on  his  return,  how  he  had 
got  on  with  him,  he  replied  :  "  Oh  !  he  was  often  not  a  very  pleasant 
sort  of  chum,  but  he  was  such  a  bore  that  he  ended  by  amusing 
me." 

On  returning  to  Paris,  rran9ais  had  a  collection  of  studies 
in  oil,  another  in  water-colour,  and  a  number  of  those  beautiful 
drawings  famous  now  for  their  perfection.  He  also  sold  a  quantity 
of  water-colours  in  Rome.  His  drawings,  which  were  in  pencU 
oh  slightly  tinted  paper,  touched  up  with  white  and  with  faint 
washeis  of  Indian  ink  or  sepia  to  indicate  the  relative  values  of 
the  shadows,  are  veritable  marvels  of  patience  and  of  masterly 
handling.  They  are  characterised  by  a  superb  style,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  wealth  of  detail,  whose  truthfulness  and  precision 
enliven  the  subjects  themselves  and  lend  them  a  poetical  charm. 
One  feels  that  a  deep  love  of  nature  must  have  animated  the 
artist  while  he  was  tracing  these  outUnes,  so  decided  in  the 
masses,  and  so  delicate  in  rhythm.  On  seeing  the  artist's  big 
hands,  one  would  never  have  believed  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  executed  such  complex  pieces  of  work  with  such  exquisite 
delicacy,  yet  he  excelled  in  characterising  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  and  the  growth  and  fantastic  climbing  of  the  most  common- 
place plants. 

As  long  as  all  he  had  seen  remained  fresh  in  his  memory, 
Fran9ais  made  use  of  the  picturesque  material  he  had  collected 
in  Italy.  But  he  soon  felt  the  need  for  returning  to  nature  again, 
for  fresh  consultations  and  also  for  the  joy  of  those  long  hours 
which  he  loved  to  spend  in  direct  communion  with  her.  All 
parts  of  France  attracted  him  in  turn,  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
near  Paris,  and  Normandy  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Honfleur.  With  his  constant  regard  for  truthfulness,  he  painted 
the  tall  beech-trees  there  with  their  entangled  branches,  assailed 
by  the  waves  and  bent  by  the  pitiless  wind  from  the  sea. 
Brittany,  Franche  Comt^  and  Provence  all  attracted  him,  and 
from  these  places  he  brought  back  with  him  water-colour  drawings 
and  subjects  for  other  pictures.  He  also  went  to  Hy^res,  Cannes, 
Antibes  and  as  far  as  Genoa. 

At  times  he  used  to  long  for  Italy,  for  it  was  that  country  which 
had  revealed  to  him  his  special  aptitudes.  During  one  of  his  visits 
there,  he  went  as  far  as  Pompeii  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
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studies  for  one  of  his  best  paintings,  A  View  of  the  Excava- 
tions of  Pompeii,  which  represents  some  girls  and  women,  carrying  on 
their  heads  baskets  filled  with  rubbish  from  the  buried  city,  whUe, 
in  the  background,  dominating  the  ruins,  is  the  gi-eat  criminal 
Vesuvius,  its  now  harmless  smoke  rising  peacefully  towards  the 
blue  sky.  After  this  journey  to  Italy,  Fran^ais  once  more  felt 
attracted  by  all  that  had  to  do  with  antiquity.  On  the  performance 
of  Gluck's  Orpheus,  he,  like  Corot,  wanted  to  translate  the 
impressions  he  had  felt.  He  composed  a  picture  representing  the 
divine  singer  by  moonlight  in  the  sUence  of  the  night,  giving  vent 
to  his  despair  at  the  tomb  of  Eurydice ;  but  the  composition  was 
not  very  satisfactory  and  the  light  was  somewhat  dismal.  The 
Offering  to  Flora  was  more  happy,  as  regards  effect  and  arrange- 
ment. It  represents  the  top  of  a  temple  emerging  from  a  sacred 
wood,  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  being  decorated  with  flowers 
by  young  girls  in  the  moonlight.  The  talent  of  Fran9ais  can  be 
judged  better  by  his  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  one  of  his  best  and  most 
celebrated  works.  In  this  picture  nature  supplied  the  subject, 
almost  without  modification.  About  the  beautiful  Cernay 
streamlet,  flowing  in  merry  waterfalls  among  the  mossy  stones,  the 
artist  shows  us  a  variety  of  plants  and  wild  flowers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  spring  verdure  the  morning  sun  lights  up  the  semi-nude 
forms  of  these  two  innocent  beings,  who,  with  their  arms  about 
each  other,  are  seated  by  the  running  water. 

Charming  as  this  composition  was,  the  artist  now  gave  up  his 
excursions  into  the  domain  of  Fable  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
studies  made  exclusively  from  nature,  of  which  he  in'stinctively  made 
very  attractive  pictures.  The  suburbs  of  Paris,  Meudon,  Chaville,  and 
Brunoy  supplied  him  with  subjects  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his 
taste,  sometimes  very  simple  ones,  such  for  instance  as  the  Street  in 
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Combs-la-  Faille.  In  this  picture  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  effect, 
the  perfection  of  the  drawing  and  the  elegance  of  the  figures  lend 
great  originality  to  the  whole.  He  often  went  to  Clisson,  where 
he  had  friends  and  everyone  there  was  so  accustomed  to  him  that 
the  spots  he  loved  were  respected.  It  was  not  only  the  beauty  of 
nature  which  attracted  him  several  times  a  year  to  his  beloved 
Vosges  Mountains  which  were  so  full  of  memories.  In  his  sister's 
house  at  Plombi^res,  a  studio  had  been  arranged  for  him  in  which 
he  could  paint  in  bad  weather.  In  this  home,  where  he  was  so 
beloved,  he  felt  perfectly  happy.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  the  news 
spread,  for  everyone  knew  him  and  the  townspeople  were  proud  of 
him,  and  liked  him  for  his  good  humour  and  his  jovial  simplicity.  He 
would  hail  them  by  name,  ask  after  their  family  and  their  business 
affairs  and  remind  them  of  old  days.  He  had  wandered  about 
everywhere  with  one  or  another  of  them,  he  knew  every  nook  and 
corner,  and,  according  to  the  season,  just  what  there  was  to  study. 
In  the  spring  he  was  to  be  found  near  the  brooks,  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  melting  of  the  snow,  or  he  would  be  on  the  fresh  green 
grass,  painting  bare  trees,  for,  his  usual  conscientiousness  delighted 
in  rendering  the  interlaced  branches.  In  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  his  last  pictures,  l^he  Day  before  the  Fete  ZHeu,  he  represents 
some  fresh  green  oak-trees  growing  here  and  there  in  the  flowery 
meadovps  under  a  blue  sky,  while  the  kind  Sisters  of  the  village  with 
their  little  pupils  are  gathering  baskets  of  marguerites,  sage  and 
poppies  for  the  altars  and  for  the  procession  the  following  day. 
A  few  days  later  in  his  Haymaking;  he  depicted  all  the  sweet 
scented  harvest  of  ripe  grasses  falling  under  the  scythes  of  the 
peasants  standing  in  line.  Sometimes  he  would  cross  the  Vosges 
and  go  as  far  as  Munster,  where  he  was  always  feted  by  his  friends 
the  Hartmanns,  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  early  days  and 
now  gave  him  commissions.  They  already  had  a  number  of  his 
works.  It  was  for  them  that  he  had  painted  that  Winter  Day  in 
Alsatia,  which  won  him  his  first  fame  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1855.  This  picture  represents  a  bright  afternoon  with  sunshine 
on  the  snow  and  some  huntsmen  gathered  round  a  flaming  fire 
near  the  bank  of  a  frozen  pool. 

Fame  and  a  modest  income  had  gradually  come  to  this 
persistent  worker,  who,  until  the  very  end  of  his  career,  never 
failed  to  exhibit  in  the  annual  Salons  and  at  the  French  Water 
Colour  Society  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  At  the 
Salon  of  1890,  the  Medal  of  Honour  was  awarded  to  him  and 
the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  After  the 
official  visits  necessary  at  the  time  of  his  candidature,  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  frieijds  and,  when  speaking  of  the  probability  of  his 
election,  he  said :  "  It  will  require  three  months'  study  of  nature 
to  help  me  to  digest  all  that." 

With  his  tall  figure  and  robust  constitution,  Francjais  looked 
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strong  and  healthy  when  he  was  quite  old.  There  seemed  every 
probability  of  a  long  life  for  him  and  I  predicted  that  he  would 
live  to  be  a  hundred.  "  Add  four  to  the  hundred,"  he  answered, 
laughing.  His  conversation  was  most  interesting,  for  he  had 
known  the  great  artists  of  his  time  intimately,  and  liked  talking 
about  them.  His  memory  was  excellent,  and  he  told  his  stories 
cleverly,  giving  a  very  piquant  and  individual  turn  to  them.  He 
felt  so  strong  that  he  was  apt  to  forget  his  age  and  on  warm  days 
under  a  blazing  sun,  to  walk  long  distances  laden  with  his  painting 
materials,  or  he  would  remain  for  hours  working  in  a  narrow,  damp 
valley,  as  he  did  near  Clisson  many  times  towards  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  frequently  warned  of  the  imprudence  but, 
thinking  himself  invulnerable,  he  did  not  modify  his  way  of  living 
in  the  least.  After  a  stroke  of  paralysis  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  and  the  other  one  also  was  threatened.  The  rest  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  take  was  singularly  irksome  to  him,  but  his 
patience  was  admirable  and  to  the  very  end  his  conversation  was 
always  gay  and  cordial,  interspersed  \\dth  witty  saUies.  He  passed 
away  quietly  on  the  28th  of  May,  1897,  in  his  studio  where  he 
had  done  so  much  work.  His  life  was  a  happy  one  and  he 
deserved  his  happiness.  Just  before  his  death  he  summed  up 
the  history  of  his  career  in  a  letter  to  Edouard  Charton,  who  had 
been  his  friend  from  his  youth.  "  At  the  age  I  have  now  reached," 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "after  so  many  wanderings,  I  leave  it  to 
chance  to  guide  me.  Those  who  love  nature  and  who  try  to 
comprehend  it  and  penetrate  it  find  the  reward  of  their  efforts 
at  any  rate  in  themselves,  and  if  I  had  to  begin  life  over  again, 
I  would  be  a  landscape  painter." 
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The  works  of  Daubigny,  which  too  long  remained  unnoticed, 
are  now  appreciated  at  their  proper  value,  and  their  exquisite 
truthfulness  and  extremely  individual  sentiment  certainly  entitle 
them  to  a  position  in  the  first  rank.  Daubigny,  who  was  born  in 
Paris  on  the  5th  of  February,  1817,  was  not  one  of  the  pioneers, 
but  he  deserves  a  place  of  honour  in  the  French  contemporary 
school  for  his  originality.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists. 
His  uncle,  Pierre  Daubigny  (1793-1858),  was  a  miniaturist,  and 
his  father,  Edme  Francois  Daubigny  (1789-1843)  a  landscape 
painter  and  a  pupil  of  Victor  Bertin's.  Charles  Fran9ois  was  very 
delicate  as  a  child  and  was  put  out  to  nurse  at  Valmondois,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Later,  when  with  his  mother,  he 
scarcely  went  to  school  at  all,  so  that  his  education  was  by  no 
means  a  thorough  one.  He  did  not  trouble  about  the  matter 
himself,  as  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  further  studies  :  "  There 
are  always  people  who  know  what  we  ask  them,"  he  used  to 
say,  "and  then  too,  there  are  dictionaries."  ^ 

As  Daubigny 's  parents  were  poor,  he  had  to  turn  his  aptitude 
for  drawing  to  account  at  an  early  age,  and  at  fifteen  he  painted 
landscapes  on  Uttle  boxes  ordered  by  clockmakers.  These  boxes 
were  arranged  to  hold  a  watch  which  marked  the  hours  in  the 
steeple  of  a  church  placed  in  the  centre.  After  his  mother's  death, 
his  father  married  again,  and  the  young  man,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  left  home.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  earned 
enough  money  to  keep  himself,  and  he  considered  himself  very 
fortunate  when  he  obtained  orders  for  designing  the  headings  of 
invoices,  prospectuses  for  girls'  boarding  schools,  and  views  of 
houses  and  estates  to  be  sold.  He  was  most  courageous  and, 
although  he  had  not  always  enough  to  eat,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
divide  his  life  into  two  parts,  the  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  getting 
his  living,  and  the  other  to  his  artistic  education.  According  to 
the  ideas  of  the  times,  he  imagined  that  a  visit  to  Italy  was 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  painter.  He  confided  to  one  of 
his  friends  his  desire  to  go  to  Rome  and,  as  the  friend  was  also 
anxious  to  go  there,  they  began  to  economise  their  money,  penny 
by  penny,  and  to  put  it  away  in  a  hiding-place.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  they  reckoned  up  their  treasure  and  found  it  amounted  to 
fifty-six  pounds,  and  considering  this  sum  sufficient  for  their 
project  they  accordingly  set  off.  The  life  they  led  can  be  imagined, 
considering  that  they  made  this  amount  hold  out  for  eleven  months 
and  that  they  visited  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Daubigny 
made  the  best  of  his  time,  but  his  artistic  education  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  for  this  journey  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
the  development  of  his  talent. 

When  once  the  purse  was  empty  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
Paris   and  make   his  way  by  means  of  hard  work.     The  painter 

'  See  Charles  Daubigny  et  son  (Euvre,  by  Fr.  Henriet :  L^vy,  1878. 
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Granet  had  been  appointed  custodian  of  the  Louvre  in  1826,  and 
he  gave  Daubigny  an  appointment  there  to  help  in  the  restoration 
of  the  pictures.  He  was  very  soon  weary  of  this  thankless  work, 
and  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  liberties  taken  with 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Museum.  For  a  time  he  thought 
of  competing  for  the  Prix  de  Ro7ne  and,  with  this  idea,  he  went 
to  Paul  Delaroche's  studio,  having  been  told  that  this  artist  could 
best  help  him  in  preparing  for  it,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
work  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  and  he  once  more  took 
up  his  studies  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  the  Valley  of  Orsay  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Oise.  He  then  went  to  Auvers,  to  L'lsle- 
Adam,  where  his  father  had  worked,  and  to  Valmondois,  where  he 
enjoyed  seeing  his  old  nurse  Mere  B^jot  again.  Between  times  he 
visited  the  Louvre,  where  he  admired  the  Dutch  Masters,  more 
particularly  ^^an  Goyen  and  Ruysdael.  He  also  paid  his  tribute  to 
Romanticism  and  endeavoured  to  earn  a  little  money  with 
illustrations  for  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Curmer's  Jardin  des 
Plantes  and  Ch.  Blanc's  Vies  des  Peintres.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
reproductions  of  some  of  his  drawings,  he  began  to  do  etchings, 
and  soon  became  so  skilled  in  this  that  he  invented  methods  for 
giving  to  the  prints  all  the  delicacy  possible.  When  working  at 
these  etchings  he  saw  the  necessity  of  being  still  more  exact  about 
form  in  his  studies.  The  first  pictures  he  exhibited,  St.  Jerome,  and 
a  View  in  the  Valley  of  Oisans,  were  in  the  Salon  of  1840,  and 
from  them  he  saw  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  more  accurate,  as  the 
studies  he  had  hitherto  made  from  nature  were  too  summary.  In 
his  Forest  of  Montmorency,  there  is  a  thistle  exhibiting  its  spiky 
leaves  in  the  foreground,  side  by  side  with  a  carpet  of  coltsfoot. 
The  presence  of  this  thistle  is  only  explained  by  the  artist's  desire 
to  utilise  one  of  his  studies.  In  his  picture  of  The  Eagle's  Nest,  in 
the  Salon  of  1843,  the  storm  shaking  the  branches  of  the  oak-trees 
is  only  an  expedient  for  masking  the  imperfect  idea  he  had  of  the 
forest  owing  to  the  short  time  he  stayed  at  Fontainebleau. 

Daubigny  was  more  at  ease  with  simple  scenery,  as  this  was 
more  in  harmony  with  his  own  temperament,  and  his  picture  of 
the  Suburbs  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  exhibited  in  1843,  shows  decided 
progress.  Some  willow-trees  are  seen  hanging  over  a  pool 
covered  with  water-lilies,  and  the  little  shepherd  wandering  about 
with  his  goat  skin,  and  the  bagpipe  looks  as  though  he  were 
borrowed  from  a  sketch  taken  in  Italy ;  but  the  meadow  with 
its  flowers,  the  sorrel  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  banks 
of  the  pool  denote  a  more  careful  study  of  nature  and  suggest 
the  perfumes  of  the  country.  The  artist  had  at  last  found  his 
true  path.  Living  in  close  communion  with  nature  and  finding 
interest  enough  in  that  for  the  works  it  inspired,  simphcity  now 
appealed  more  and  more  to  him.  The  banks  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Oise,  the  Morvan  mountains  and  Picardy,  which  he  visited 
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in  turn,  supplied  him  with  strikingly  different  regions,  whose 
characteristics  he  conscientiously  respected.  As  time  went  on 
he  gained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his 
art,  and  was  able  to  express  the  significant  features,  which  are 
the  life  and  poetry  of  a  landscape,  with  more  decision  and 
authority. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  now  broke  out,  and  Daubigny 
expected  to  see  the  realisation  of  all  the  humanitarian  schemes 
which,  with  him,  were  instinctive  rather  than  reasoned  out.  He 
was  beginning  to  be  known  about  this  time  and  was  awarded  a 
second  class  medal  at  the  Salon.  That  summer,  too,  he  visited 
Dauphin^  and  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  huge  pools  of  that 
picturesque  district.  He  returned  there  several  times  later,  and 
we  see  the  charm  the  place  must  have  had  for  him  by  the 
numerous  works  with  which  it  inspired  him.  In  the  Salon  of 
1855,  he  exhibited  his  Lock  at  Optevoz,  a  calm,  beautiful 
autumn  afternoon  with  half  bare  trees,  a  tranquil  sky  and  a 
streamlet  flowing  over  pebbles  among  which  the  water-wagtails 
are  hopping.  In  his  picture  of  Gylien  Pool,  the  sheet  of  water 
IS  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  rushes  and  reeds  and  dominated  by 
hills,  whose  slopes  are  shaded  with  large  trees. 

Daubigny  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  water,  and  he  excelled 
m  depicting  its  different  aspects.  In  the  Storks  Pool,  of  the 
Ihomy-Thi^ry  collection,  the  water  is  stagnant,  with  transparent 
depths,  and  the  artist  shows  us  the  plants  pecuhar  to  this  spot, 
and  in  the  centre  a  little  stunted  oak-tree  with  knotty  trunk, 
Its  branches  vigorously  interlaced.  In  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
Daubigny  was  particularly  fond  of  painting  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Auvers  with  the  Oise  and  its  little  islets,  and  tall  poplars 
rustling  with  the  faintest  breeze  under  a  blue  sky  studded  with 
white  clouds.  Another  of  his  subjects  was  the  Stream  at 
Valmondois,  with  its  clear  water  and  cool  shade,  the  washer- 
women along  the  banks  and  the  white  linen  drying  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  attraction  which  water  had  for  Daubigny  was  such  that 
the  long  hours  spent  near  it  were  not  enough  for  him,  and 
finally  he  was  able  to  realise  the  dream  he  had  had  for  many 
years  of  Hving  on  it,  so  that  he  might  study  it  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  He  had  built  to  order  a  boat  which  he 
named  the  Botin,  a  kind  of  floating  studio,  so  that  he  might  paint 
the  subjects  he  chose  in  any  weather,  whilst  sheltered  from  the 
rain  or  sunshine.  He  has  given  us  his  cruising  adventures  in  a 
series  of  etchings,^  in  which  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  his 
boat  life  are  depicted  in  rough  sketches,  in  a  jocose,  unpretentious 
way.  From  the  very  beginning  he  delighted  in  scribbling  on 
copper  all  the  amusing  things  that  came  to  his  mind,  and  later, 
when  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  etching,  he  used  these  sketches 
for  more  important  works.  Thoroughly  understanding  the  real 
merits  of  his  favourite  masters,  he  interpreted  some  of  their 
works  for  the  Chaleographic  Department  of  the  Louvre.     Among 

'  Voyage  en  bateau,  croquis  k  I'eau-forte  par  Daubigny,  1862. 
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these  were  etchings  of  a  drawing  by  Claude  Lorrain  and  of  two 
pictures  by  Ruysdael — A  Burst  of  Sunshine,  and  The  Bush. 
This  latter  plate  is  a  masterpiece  of  interpretation  and  breadth 
and'  style.  The  whole  of  the  picture  is  worked  up  methodically, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  fine  proofs  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  great  Dutch  landscape 
painter  had  found  in  a  French  brother  artist  a  translator  worthy 
of  him.  Daubigny's  work  improved  with  time.  His  drawing 
gained  in  accuracy  and  decision  and  his  colouring  became  warmer 
and  more  life-like.  The_jin^tlest  sul^ects  now  sufficpri  for  him  » 
a  cornfield  full  of  ripe  ears ;  a  meadow  with  poppies  in  bloom  ;  a 
few  fruit  trees  silhouetted  against  the  sky  in  the  midst  of  bare 
looking  furrows  ;  a  path  with  thistles  growing  along  it,  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  forming  a  golden  halo  around  them ; 
or  the  moon  rising  and  shedding  its  indistinct  hght  over  a 
moving  drove  of  cattle.  Such  subjects  as  these  he  made  inter- 
esting by  his  very  sincerity. 

His  pictures  of  Spring,  The  Optevoz  Valley,  and  the  etching 
of  Ruysdael's  Bush  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1857,  and 
from  that  time  forth  Daubigny  took  his  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  French  landscape  painters.  Spring,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
one  of  his  best  known  compositions.  It  is  the  one  that 
comes  to  mind  when  Daubigny's  name  is  mentioned,  and  which 
gives  a  better  idea  of  his  style  than  any  other.  The  subject  of 
the  renewal  of  nature,  the  bursting  forth  of  Spring,  had  never 
tempted  painters  before,  and  none  since  have  ever  rendered  the 
subject  with  such  charm.  In  this  exquisite  picture  we  have  a 
path,  with  apple-trees  in  blossom  on  each  side  of  it,  leading  to 
a  rye-field  and  going  on  from  there  right  through  the  country. 
The  sky  is  pale  blue  with  a  few  white  clouds ;  the  pink  buds 
and  the  tender  green  leaves  of  the  apple-trees  seem  to  be 
expanding  in  the  warm  air ;  the  slender  rye-stalks,  just  beginning 
to  come  to  ear,  are  waving  languidly ;  birds  are  singing  on 
the  branches,  and  the  thick  grass,  with  daisies  and  sage  growing 
amongst  it,  encroaches  on  the  narrow  pathway.  Riding  on  a 
donkey  which  is  munching  a  few  blades  of  grass  snapped  up  on 
the  way,  a  peasant  woman  is  coming  towards  the  spectator,  the 
whiteness  of  her  bodice  and  the  bright  red  of  the  kerchief  on 
her  head  giving  a  gay  note  to  the  delicate  and  somewhat  vague 
colour-scheme  of  the  picture.  Tjie  light,  lingering  touch,  both 
soft  and  precise,  harmonises  with  the  iiappy  rhythm  of  line,  and 
this,  together  with^the-gay  cSlouring,  makes  the  beautiful  picture 
not  only  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  but  a  marvel  of  grace  and  hidden 
poetry. 

The  contrast  between  this  canvas  and  the  Villei'ville  Beach 
is  most  striking.  The  latter  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1859 
and  is  now  in   the   Marseilles   Gallery.     There  is  also  a  smaller 
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copy  of  it  in  the  Thomy-Thi^ry  collection.  On  the  plain 
dominating  the  blue-green  sea,  a  narrow  strip  of  which  stretches 
out  as  far  as  the  horizon,  thejwindjiend&_the_grasses  and  SA^gs_ 
the  trees  pitilessly,  so  that  tKeirtops  are  bent~ovef~in~an-  oblique 
line  which  not  a  single  branch  infringes.  A  clear  light  shows 
up  the  forms  very  distinctly  and  exaggerates  the  intense  colouring 
of  the  whole  scene  whose  slightest  details  have  their  meaning. 
The  village  of  Villerville  ^  also  supplied  Daubigny  wij" 
subject  for  another  work  whose  characteristics  scse^sc^n  very 
different,  but  are  just  as  clearly  indicated.  In  this  picture  the 
wretched  low-built  cottages  of  the  fishermen  are  huddled  together 
and  perched  on  the  cliffs,  as  though  to  weather  the  double 
danger  from  waves  and  sky.  Grey  clouds,  the  wet,  slushy  ground 
and  a  general  vague,  dull  colour-scheme  are  here  added  to  the 
poverty  of  the  subject,  and  intensify  its  suggestion  of 
wretchedness. 

In  such  works  nature  expresses  the  hardness  of  the  struggle 
between  forces  which  are  ever  at  war  with  each  other,  whilst  in 
pictures  like  The  Vintage,  she  appears  fertile  and  generous.  The 
latter  work  was  painted  in  1863  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  sun  is  seen  through  a  misty  sky,  and  its  beneficent  warmth 
can  almost  be  felt.  It  has  ripened  the  bunches  of  grapes  which 
the  busy  gatherers  are  picking  for  the  vat  that  has  been  brought 
there  by  the  two  cows  now  resting  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
The  vine-branches  tinged  with  the  gold  and  purple  hues  of 
autumn,  the  languor  of  the  atmosphere,  laden  with  the  odour 
of  the  vine,  the  simplicity  of  the  motive,  and  the  broad  and 
masterly  execution  are  all  expressive  and  in  accordance  with  the 
subject. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  his  constant  study  of  nature, 
enabled  Daubigny  to  discern  and  depict  the  true  characteristics 
of  countries  that  were  new  to  him.  After  a  short  visit  to  England 
he  brought  back  studies  in  which  the  various  aspects  which  had 
struck  him  were  very  exactly  reproduced.  The  Thames  at  Erith, 
belonging  to  the  Thomy-Thi^ry  collection  and  dated  1866,  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Under  a  leaden  sky,  which  is  trying  in  vain 
to  clear,  the  river,  with  its  sheet  of  light,  shiny  water,  flows 
along  between  houses  and  boats  of  very  deep  tones,  browns,  dark 
greys  and  blackish-reds.  Although  the  contrast  is  strongly 
marked,  there  is  no  hardness  and  the  effect  is  very  powerful. 
Daubigny 's  picture  of  The  Meuse  at  Dordrecht,  which  was  on 
view  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900,  will  recall  one  of  the 
most  typical  landscapes  of  Holland  to  anyone  who  knows  that 
country. 

1  Villerville,  where  Daubigny  often  worked,  inspired  him  with  another  very  diflferent 
picture,  which  is  now  m  the  Mesdag  collection.  Here,  under  a  mild  sky,  the  little  village 
taoing  the  sea  is  bathed  in  sunshine.     We  reproduce  this  picture  on  pace  375 
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CHARLES    DAUBIGNY.      THE   MARSH. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


Daubigny  possessed  the  sense  of  the  pictorial  in  the  highest 
degree.  There  is  perfect  cohesion  in  each  of  his  works  and  they 
all  attest  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  and  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  painting  them.  With  his  increased  ease  and  facility  of 
execution  he  was  able  to  express  any  impression  which  struck 
him.  The  grace  of  the  country  in  its  most  rural  spots,  the 
entrance  to  little  villages,  the  orchards  and  meadows  around 
them  and  their  streams  or  rivers  all  appealed  to  him  much  more 
than  woods  and  forests.  Painting  out  of  doors  in  damp  places, 
durmg  the  dangerous  hours  of  morning  mists  and  evening  dews, 
finally  affected  his  health.  In  1872,  as  he  was  troubled  with 
gout,  he  went  to  Uriage  and  afterwards  to  try  the  Cauterets  water 
in  the  Pyrenees.  He  felt  that  he  was  threatened  with  serious 
illness,  but  "  before  leaving  this  world  he  wanted  to  finish  another 
series  of  pictures."  The  disease  increased  and,  compelled  to  ste,y 
in  his  studio,  he  commenced  some  compositions  of  which  he  had 
been  thinking  for  several  years,  but  for  which  he  fancied  he  had 
not  sufficient  material.  In  1876,  as  a  diversion  from  his  suffering, 
he  thought  he  would  take  a  trip  in  his  boat  the  Botin  just  as  in 
happier  days,  and  he  went  up  the  Seine  as  far  as  Pont-de-l'Arche, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  Les  Andelys.  This  imprudence  did  him 
harm  and  he  returned  to  his  beautiful  Oise  scenery  where,  as  long 
as  he  possibly  could,  he  continued  to  paint.  On  the  19th  of 
February,  1878,  he  died  in  Paris. 
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Constant  Troyon  ^  (1810—1865),  who  was  born  at  Sevres,  was 
seven  years  older  than  Daubigny.  His  parents  were  employed  in 
the  Sevres  porcelain  manufactory,  and  when  the  child  was  old 
enough  he  was  apprenticed  there.  He  soon  showed  an  inchnation 
for  painting,  and  his  godfather,  M.  Riocreux,  who  was  manager  of  the 
works,  seeing  his  first  sketches  from  nature,  and  taking  great  interest 
in  the  boy,  sent  him  to  Victor  Bertin  for  his  artistic  education. 
The  latter  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  more  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  Owing  to  the  aiFection  and  devotion 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ever  grateful,  Troyon  was  able  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  art.  When  he  was  out  painting  one 
day  near  Sevres,  Roqueplan  was  struck  with  his  precocious  faciUty 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  hve.  He  introduced  him  to 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  more  or  less  celebrated,  and  among 
others  to  Jules  Dupr^  and  Diaz.  As  early  as  1833,  Troyon's 
works  were  accepted  in  the  Salon  and  in  1838,  1840  and  1846  he 
obtained  one  after  the  other  the  third,  second  and  first  class 
medals.  For  a  short  time  he  attempted  academic  landscape 
painting  and  in  a  certain  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  which  he  exhibited 
in  1841,  his  composition  was  as  conventional  as  any  of  the  works  of 
that  kind  then  in  vogue.  With  regard  to  his  execution  he  aimed 
at  romanticism,  and  Thdophile  Gautier  himself,  who  was  usually 
rather  tolerant  in  such  matters,  protested  against  his  excessive  use 
of  thick  paint  saying  that  he  "  went  beyond  all  possible  hmits  in 
this  respect."  In  these  landscapes  of  somewhat  heavy  touch  and 
crude  colouring,  the  young  artist  began  to  introduce  animals  and 
figures,  which  were  at  first  mere  accessories,  but  to  v/hich  he 
gradually  attributed  more  importance.  This  feature  appealed  to 
him  specially  and  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was  an  untrodden  path  to 
explore. 

J.  Raymond  Brascassat  (1805-1867),  had  won  a  certain  celebrity 
before  Troyon  for  his  paintings  of  cows  and  sheep.  They  were 
correctly  drawn  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  fine  picture  of  a 
Bull  Fight,  in  the  Nantes  Museum,  his  animals  were  usually  rather 
lifeless  and  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  insignificant  scenery  very 
feebly  executed.  Troyon  went  to  Holland  in  1846,  and  both  the 
scenery  and  the  Museums  there  made  a  great  impression  on  him.  The 
pictures  of  P.  Potter  and  of  Cuyp  showed  him  to  perfection  the 
natural  relationship  between  animals  and  landscape,  and  Rembrandt 
fascinated  him  so  greatly  that  he  copied  The  Night  Watch  very 
carefully.  The  additional  interest  to  be  obtained  from  light  and 
shade,  treated  in  this  way,  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  when  once  he 
was  back  in  France  he  made  a  number  of  studies  of  animals  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  stables,  in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  their 
form  and  colour  and  with  the  modifications  which  both  undergo 

'  See  Ch.  Blanc's  book  Les  Artistes  de  mon  temps,  1876  ;  and  an  excellent  monograph 
by  M.  A.  Hustin  in  the  collection  of  Artistes  cMebres. 
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through  the  different  play  of  light.  When  he  knew  more  about 
this,  he  felt,  it  would  be  easier  to  put  the  animals  into  their  proper 
places  and  to  give  them  more  importance.  Simplified  and  freed 
from  unnecessary  detail,  his  landscapes  lent  great  expression  to  his 
compositions. 

One  of  his  pictures  represents  a  grey  day  with  a  rain-laden  sky 
and  a  httle  flock  of  sheep,  huddled  together  and  wending  their  way 
along  a  sodden  path  in 
the  midst  of  the  chalky 
plains  of  Champagne.  In 
another  we  have  a  bright, 
sunny  summer  morning 
and  some  fine  well-fed 
cows  wandering  at  will 
in  the  rich  meadows  of 
the  Touques  Valley.  In 
a  third  there  is  a  farm- 
yard with  an  amusing 
medley  of  fowls,  sheep 
and  cows.  In  some  of 
the  large  pictures  which 
•Troyon  then  painted  his 
insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  his 
models  is  evident  from 
the  mistaken  proportions 
and  exaggerations  of  out- 
line. In  his  desire  to 
give  brilKancy  to  his 
picture  he  sometimes 
painted  too  thickly  and 
was  so  lavish  in  his 
glazing  that  in  the  end 
he  tarnished  or  hardened 
his  colours,   as    can   be 

seen  in  The  Return  to  the  Farm,  in  the  Louvre.  On  the  other 
hand  in  his  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  such  as  the  Flock  of  Slieep, 
and  Cows  Drinldng,  of  the  Thomy-Thi^ry  collection,  the  si'mphcity 
of  the  motive,  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  the  strong  colouring 
contribute  to  the  charm  of  these  excellent  pictures.  The  Morning, 
'mth  its  distances  seen  vaguely  through  the  mist,  is  a  veritable  gem 
of  delicacy  and  transparency.  This  picture  also  belongs  to  the 
Ihomy-Thi^ry  collection  and  an  excellent  lithograph  was  made  of 
it  by  Franijais. 

Troyon  had  now  made  a  name  and  at  the  same  time  a 
^'^^P^tency,  and  as  he  was  thus  relieved  of  the  material  cares 
which  had  weighed  on  him  in  his  earlier  days  he  felt  free  to  devote 


CONSTANT  TROYON.      MORNING. 
Louvi-e.    (Lithograph  by  Frangais.) 
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himself  to  further  studies  of  a  more  rigorous  character.  At  the 
stage  at  which  he  had  arrived  these  new  studies  quickly  bore  fruit. 
The  picture  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1855— Oxen  going 
to  Labour — ^now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work.  The 
artist  has  put  into  it  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  was  capa,ble. 
He  had  collected  the  material  for  this  picture  during  several  visits 
to  Sologne  and  he  endeavoured  to  embody  it  in  a  composition 
which  was  certainly  inspired  by  nature  and  to  which  his  own 
intelhgence  and  talent  communicated  singular  breadth  and  power. 
The  well-known  motive  is  one  of  the  simplest.  With  time  the 
colour  of  the  sky  has  become  somewhat  darker ;  but  the  proportion 
of  the  animals  with  regard  to  the  landscape,  the  rhythm  of  their 
movements  and  of  their  outlines,  the  breadth  of  treatment  and  the 
truthfulness  of  the  morning  effect,  the  transparency  of  even  the 
most  intense  of  the  shadows,  where  the  forms  are  stiU  visible — 
everything  here  gives  the  idea  of  the  rich  productiveness  of  the 
country  and  makes  this  fine  work  a  masterpiece  of  truth  and 
poetry. 

The  success  was  complete.  About,  in  his  Voyage  a  travers 
VEaoposition  universelle  de  1865,  says  that  he  was  reminded  by  this 
picture  of  the  "beautiful  landscapes  and  the  admirable  cows  of 
La  Petite  Fadette,  and  of  La  Mare  au  Diable."  "  M.  Troyon  is  a 
great  painter,"  he  said,  "  just  as  truly  as  Mme.  George  Sand  is  a 
great  writer."  It  seemed  only  natural  that  after  such  -  success  the 
artist  should  have  been  made  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
but  he  never  frequented  the  lobbies  of  those  in  power,  and  although 
he  had  been  decorated  ii^  1849,  it  was,  as  Charles  Blanc  said,  almost 
in  spite  of  the  Head  of  the  State.  During  a  visit  to  that  year's 
Salon,  Troyon's  pictures  had  been  pointed  out  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
then  President  of  the  Republic,  and  he  had  said  to  those  who  were 
with  him  that  he  did  not  care  for  that  kind  of  picture  "  done  by 
the  gross."  After  expressing  his  opinion  so  distinctly  he  was  very 
much  surprised  a  few  days  later  to  see  this  artist's  name  on  the  list 
proposed  to  him  for  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  any 
rate  he  had  the  good  sense  to  sign  the  decree,  contenting  himself 
with  remarking  to  the  Home  Minister,  M.  Dufaure,  who  had 
presented  the  list :  "It  is  very  evident  that  I  know  nothing 
about  painting." 

As  time  went  on  the  artist's  productions  became  more 
numerous.  Proceeding  very  methodically,  he  acquired  great 
accuracy ;  his  palette  was  lighter,  his  compositions  better  thought 
out,  and  more  expressive.  He  knew  how  to  make  use  of  his 
studies  now  and,  as  he  himself  said,  he  had  learnt  "  to  turn  his 
calf  round."  Some  of  his  cows  we  find  again  in  several  of  his 
works,  but  always  very  cleverly  placed  with  respect  to  the  whole 
picture.  The  various  regions  he  had  visited,  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Champagne,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
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COySTANT  TBOTON.      MORNING  AT  MOERDTCK. 
(Mr.  W.  Blkins'  Collection.) 


supplied  him  with  very  different  subjects  :  sea-beaches,  hunting 
scenes,  pasture  land,  people  returning  from  the  market,  etc.,  which 
he  varied  again  by  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Among  his  pictures 
now  in  American  coEections,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  us 
specially  worthy  of  mention.  One,  in  the  collection  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  Elkins,  is  entitled  Morning  at  Moerdych,  and  was  painted 
in  1861  from  his  recollections  of  a  visit  to  HoUand.  It  is  highly 
decorative,  and  the  impression  of  grandeur  and  of  mild  serenity 
emanating  from  it  makes  itself  deeply  felt.  In  the  Storm  in 
Summer,  in  Mr.  Drummond's  collection,  it  is  shuddering  nature 
that  the  artist  depicts,  and  he  shows  us  a  fine  angry-looking  sky, 
trees  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  distances  already  disappearing  in  the 
rain  that  falls  in  torrents.  The  complete  maturity  of  the  artist  is 
felt  in  these  works,  painted  so  spontaneously  and  with  such 
masterly  spirit  and  decision.  Troyon  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  do  and  he  did  it  like  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  aU  the 
resources  of  his  art.  Turner  professed  that  "one  always  had  to 
take  advantage  of  accidents,"  but  Troyon,  in  answer  to  a  friend 
who  was  speaking  of  the  good  luck  one  of  their  brother  artists  had 
in  the  execution  of  his  pictures,  remarked,  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck  in  painting." 

Owing  to  his  rapid  execution,  Troyon  could  sometimes  paint 
a  medium  sized  picture  in  one  day,  and  therefore,  as  amateurs  and 
dealers  were  always  ready  for  his  works  and  the  prices  continued 

c  c 
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to  increase,  he  made  a  considerable  fortune.^  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  help  some  of  his  less  favoured  brother  artists  and  also  to  make 
for  himself  a  little  collection  of  pictures  by  Delacroix,  Diaz,  Rousseau 
and  Millet.  He  also  bought  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart  and  built  himself  a  house  w^ith  a  large  studio  and  a 
porch  covered  with  glass,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  paint  animals 
from  nature.  Strong  as  his  constitution  naturally  was,  he  was 
unable  to  continue  working  so  hard.  In  1855,  he  had  had  to 
undergo  medical  treatment,  to  spend  a  season  at  Uriage,  and  then 
to  go  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  towards  1864  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  his  mind  was  slightly  affected.  Finally  he  was  placed 
in  a  private  hospital  at  Vanves,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1865.  The  sale  by  auction  of  the  pictures  and  studies  in 
his  studio  took  place  from  the  22nd  of  January  to  the  1st  of 
February,  1866,  and  produced,  more  than  £20,000.  The  artist's 
mother  inherited  at  least  £48,000  from  this  son  she  had  loved  so 
dearly  and  whom  she  survived  seven  years. 

Emile  van  Marcke  (1827-1890)  was  a  pupil  of  Troyon's  and  he, 
too,  won  fame  as  an  animal  painter.  As  scenery  for  his  animals  he 
painted  landscapes  representing  pasture  land,  marshes,  sea  beaches, 
or  Norman  cottages,  which  harmonised  very  well  with  them,  but 
were  only  of  secondary  importance.  He  had  neither  the  breadth 
nor  the  diversity  which  characterise  the  compositions  of  his  master, 
but  he  painted  his  cows  more  correctly.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
though  Van  Marcke's  talent  would  be  less  exclusively  specialised, 
but  in  the  somewhat  limited  groove  to  which  he  kept,  he  showed 
qualities  which  perfectly  justify  the  success  of  his  pictures  and 
the  value  they  have  maintained. 

Owing  to  their  humble  origin,  most  of  the  artists  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  received  little  culture  in  their  early  days,  but  later 
they  felt  the  need  of  the  education  they  lacked  and,  by  their  own 
innate  refinement,  found  a  way  to  obtaui  this  instruction  for 
themselves.  It  seems,  however,  that  Gustave  Courbet  (1819-1877) 
preferred  to  keep  his  native  rudeness,  and  considered  his  ignorance 
and  coarseness  a  force.  In  1858  he  said  that  he  had  "  finished  his 
studies  "  and,  as  Paul  Mantz  shrewdly  remarked :  "  The  serious 
part  is  that  he  beheves  that."  2  Endowed  with  very  remarkable 
gifts,  he  went  through  life  like  a  sort  of  workman  in  art.  His 
intelligence  was  somewhat  Umited  and  he  was  extremely  vain,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  possessed  some  of  the  rare  qualities  which 
make  a  painter.  He  had  a  keen  eye,  for  instance,  a  ready  hand 
and  that  instinctive  boldness  which  permitted  him  to  deal  with  all 
subjects,  even  those  for  which  he  was  the  least  prepared.     There 

1  After  Troyon's  death    the  price   of    his  pictures    still    increased,   and   at    the  sale 
of  the  Crabbe  collection  m  Brussels  in  1890  three  of  his  paintings  were  sold  for  £7,600. 

2  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  1878,  vols.  I.  and  II 
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GUSTAVi;  CO0BBET.      THE  WAVE. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


is  no  need  here  to  speak  of  him  as  a  figure  painter,  of  his 
boundless  pretensions,  of  that  doctrine  of  reaUsm  of  which  he 
proclaimed  himself  the  apostle,  but  which  he  could  not  define,  of 
his  complete  absence  of  taste  and  of  sense  of  proportion,  and  of 
the  sensuality  displayed  in  such  compositions  as  Afternoon  at 
Ornans,  The  Return  from  the  Lecture,  The  Ladies  of  the  Seiiie^ 
The  Philosophical  Allegory  of  my  life.  Good-day,  Mo?isieur  Courbet, 
etc.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  grotesque  caricatures  in 
the  Burial  at  Ornans,  mingled  with  work  that  is  excellent  and 
with  figures  as  expressive  as  those  of  the  weeping  women.  The 
force,  too,  which  he  displayed  when  deahng  with  subjects  more 
within  the  scope  of  his  talent  does  not  concern  us  here.  In  his 
Stonebreaker,  for  instance,  and  in  his  Tillage  Girls  we  have 
specimens  of  this  style,  and  also  in  the  numerous  portraits  in  which, 
he  has  reproduced  his  own  likeness. 

Fortunately,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  landscape  painter. 
Courbet  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Ornans,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  picturesque  district  vidth  varied  scenery,  whose  most  striking 
aspects  he  portrays  with  great  truthfulness  and  force.  He 
depicts  its  greyish  rocks  level  with  the  tops  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Loue,  the  capricious  windings  of  the  pretty  river  with  its  clear, 
rapid  waters  and  the  bold  harmonies  of  its  hillocks  covered  with 
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snow,  its  woods  of  luxuriant  green  in  summer  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours  in  winter. 

The  Roebucks'  Retreat,  given  to  the  Louvre  by  a  Society  of 
amateurs,  is  of  the  most  powerful  and  delicate  execution,  and 
appears  to  us  to  be  Courbet's  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  The 
subject  was  one  that  the  artist  liked,  as  we  see  from  Roebucks  in  the 
Woods,  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mme.  Boucicaut,  and  The  Black 
Well  Ravine,  both  of  which  are  variations  on  the  same  theme. 
We  do  not  know  any  painting  in  which  the  charm  of  running 
water  is  more  cleverly  portrayed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine 
summer  day,  and  the  water  is  flowing  over  moss-grown  rocks 
under  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  while  the  place  is  so  lonely  that 
the  four  roebucks  are  lying  there  at  rest.  The  silky  coats  of  these 
pretty  animals  against  the  rich  growth  of  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
against  the  yellow- white  rocks  and  the  transparent  clearness  of  the 
water,  is  a  delightful  contrast.  It  was  by  various  methods,  some- 
times with  the  brush  and  sometimes  with  the  palette  knife,  that 
the  painter,  when  face  to  face  with  nature,  endeavoured  to  render 
the  picturesque  details  before  him,  but  his  handling  is  generally 
rough,  equal  and  somewhat  heavy.  In  his  picture  of  Tlie  Wave, 
ill, the  Louvre,  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  of  composition  and  a  very 
vigorous  colour-scheme,  but  there  are  layers  of  thick  paint  which 
unfortunately  give  to  the  receding  waves  a  rigid  and  solid  appearance. 
In  other  seascapes  the  painter  has  secured  a  remarkably  liquid 
colouring  and  lightness  of  handling,  so  that  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  greener  blue  of  the  ocean  harmonise  well  with  the  golden 
sand  of  the  shore  on  which  the  sea  dies  away  in  a  silvery  streak. 
In  the  exquisite  truthfulness  and  the  gentle  lingering  of  the  waves 
Courbet  here  attains  to  poetry. 

After  attracting  attention  by  his  political  and  humanitarian 
harangues,  Courbet,  under  the  Commune,  did  nothing  but  manifest 
his  own  ineptitude.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  and 
he  chose  La  Tour  de  Peilz  in  Switzerland  for  his  place  of  exUe, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877. 
It  had  been  said  of  him  with  truth  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
"he  had  a  weak  nature."  With  the  ability  he  possessed,  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  talked  less  and  simply  striven  to  be 
the  great  artist  that  he  might  have  been  by  turning  the  whole  of 
his  talent  to  account. 


The  landscape  painters  of  whom  we  have  spoken  were  all  born 
before  1820  and  belonged  to  the  generation  which  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  romantic  movement.     But  all  the  wealth  of 
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talent  which  manifested  itself  at  this  period  was  not  to  die  away 
again  without  exercising  its  influence  on  later  generations.  It 
continued  down  to  our  own  times,  and  although,  in  this  study 
want  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  speak  of  those  who  are 
dead,  it  is  only  fair  that  those  whose  originality  was  the  most 
marked  should  find  a  special  place  in  these  pages. 

As  we  have  already  said,  without  neglecting  the  subjects 
which  come  to  their  notice  in  their  various  excursions,  most  of 
these  artists  were  specially  attracted  by  certain  districts  whose 
particular  beauty  they  were  more  likely  to  appreciate  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  their  own  origin,  temperament  or  education.  Such 
artists  were  drawn  to  the  places  of  their  predilection,  and  the  longer 
they  stayed  there  the  more  apt  they  became  to  comprehend  and  to 
express  their  distinctive  characteristics.  What  Normandy  had  been 
to  Bonington,  Huet,  Isabey  arid  Flers,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
to  Rousseau  and  Diaz,  the  banks  of  the  Oise  and  the  Dauphin^  to 
Daubigny,  the  Valley  of  the  Doubs  to  Courbet,  and  the  Vosges  to 
Francjais,  Brittany  now  was  to  Camille  Bernier.  He  was  never- 
theless born  far  enough  away  from  Brittany,  as  his  parents  lived  at 
Colmar.  Camille  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May,  1823.  His 
father  was  the  Receiver-General  of  Finances,  and  it  was  not  until 
Camille  had  finished  his  education  and  travelled  for  a  time  in 
Italy  and  in  the  East  that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  painting.  Just  as  he  felt  the  need  of  studying  seriously  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  scenery  of  Brittany.  Later  it  became  his 
adopted  province,  and  after  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Salon  of  1857 — the  picture  was  the  Kerluce  Farm — it  was  the 
source  of  all  his  inspirations. 

He  had  travelled  about  in  Brittany  and  was  fascinated  by  the 
diversity  of  its  scenery.  But  soon  this  wandering  life  ceased  to 
satisfy  him,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his  simple  home  at 
Kerlagadic  in  Finisterre,  where  he  always  found  the  most  picturesque 
and  varied  subjects  around  him.  It  was  with  extreme  persistency 
and  sincerity  that  he  endeavoured  to  depict  the  hidden  poetry  he 
found,  for  the  truth,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  seemed  more  beautiful 
and  more  interesting  than  anything  he  could  add  to  it.  He  there- 
fore set  himself  resolutely  to  his  task  and  began  his  artistic  educa- 
tion all  over  again.  He  endeavoured  to  forget  all  that  he  had  been 
taught,  in  order  to  obtain  all  his  information  direct  from  nature, 
and  when  confronted  with  it  tried  to  be  more  accurate  and  more 
exact  than  hitherto. 

Bernier  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  when  once  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  he  gave  the  closest  attention  to  his  study, 
with  all  that  conscientiousness  which  he  considered  an  artist  was 
bound  to  display.  No  preconceived  ideas  were  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  his  loyalty  to  nature,  while  his  inspiration,  interpreted 
by  a  ready  hand,  resulted   in  a  clear   and  delicate  rendering  of 
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CAMILLE  BERNIER.      BANKS  OP  THE  ISOLE. 
(Morlaix  Museum.) 


impressions  received.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  work,  so 
that  sometimes  he  would  go  to  the  same  place  over  and  over  again, 
and  in  every  variation  of  the  same  suhjeet  which  he  gave  he 
would  always  be  more  severe  with  himself  in  his  anxiety  to  arrive 
at  perfection.  One  of  the  last  spring  seasons  that  he  spent  at 
Kerlagadic  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  "  I  go  wandering  about 
the  moor  and,  as  I  pass  along  my  old  paths,  I  regret  that  I  have 
vowed  never  to  stop  there  again.  These  are  always  the  subjects 
I  prefer,  and  just  now,  when  the  foliage  is  stUl  scant  and  light, 
nature  is  so  charming  that  I  have  to  be  very  strong- wiUed  in  order 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  once  more  painting  a  picture  from  a 
subject  I  have  painted  a  hundred  times ! " 

The  perfect  work  that  Bernier  has  left  is  largely  due  to  this 
conscientiousness.  The  Luxembourg  owns  his  Farm,  the  Quimper 
Museum  TJie  Moor,  the  Morlaix  Museum  The  Quivierch  Lake, 
The  Deserted  Road,  The  Clog-Makers,  the  Banks  of  the  Isole,  and 
Hollow  Paths.  The  grace  and  the  loneliness  he  depicts  in  these 
pictures  are  admirably  expressed. 

The  studies  so  generously  given  by  his  widow  to  the  K^riolet 
Museum,  near  Concarneau,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district 
painted  by  Bernier,  show  the  hard  work  by  means  of  which  his 
talent  developed.  When  travelling  about  this  district  in  which 
he  had  lived,  one  is  reminded  at  every  step  of  one  of  his  paintings, 
and  one  is  struck  by  the  truthfulness  and  poetry  of  his  interpre- 
tations. His  pictures  form  a  kind  of  poem  in  honour  of  his 
beloved  Brittany. 

Bernier  was   greatly   respected    by   everyone    and,   owing   to 
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J.   JACQUEMART. 


THE  FOREST  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  Or  MENTONE. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


his  simplicity,  his  hard  work  and  his  kindliness,  he  was  forgiven  for 
being  wealthy.  He  was  so  good-natured  and  so  trustworthy  that 
his  house  gradually  became  a  centre  where  everyone  liked  to  meet. 
He  was  always  ready  to  come  to  the  help  of  unfortunate  artists, 
and  very  many  of  them  never  knew  that  they  owed  anything  to 
him,  so  ingenious  and  delicate  was  he  in  his  generosity.  Jealousy 
and  ill-feeUng  were  unknown  to  him.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  he  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1902.  He 
met  the  approach  of  death  with  untroubled  serenity,  and  when  his 
relatives  and  friends  followed  him  to  his  last  resting-place  they  all 
agreed  that  he  had  never  willingly  done  anyone  any  harm,  though 
not  one  of  them  knew  how  much  good  he  had  done. 

The  excessive  specialisation  which  we  see  in  all  branches  of 
intellectual  activity  in  these  days  could  not  fail  to  be  carried 
into  painting,  and  consequently  we  find  that  most  of  our  landscape 
painters  confine  themselves  to  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  a 
given  region.  It  is  only  right  that  in  this  respect  we  should 
mention  Jacquemart,  whose  water-colours,  chiefly  of  Provence, 
can  now  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Baroness  Nathaniel  Rothschild.  Jules  Jacquemart  was  born  in 
x'aris  m  1837.  His  father  was  a  flower  painter  and  the  author  of 
TK^T*^  that  is  greatly  appreciated  on  the  history  of  pottery. 
Ine  boy  was  taught  painting  by  his  father,  and  acquired  a  well 
deserved  reputation  for  his  talent  as  a  designer  and  engraver 
betore  becoming  the   first   of  French   water-colour   artists.     His 
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series  of  pencil  drawings  of  objects  of  art  in  the  Louvre, 
engraved  afterwards  for  the  pubhcation  entitled  Gemmes  et 
Joyaux,  is  remarkable  for  perfection  and  facility  of  execution. 
The  handhng  is  so  charming  in  his  works  that  he  succeeds  in 
interesting  us  in  the  simplest  subjects,  even,  for  instance,  in  the 
shoes  of  aU  times  and  countries,  which  he  amused  himself 
with  collecting  and  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Cluny 
Museum. 

During  the  winter  months  from  1875  to  1879  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Mentone  on  account  of  his  health,  and  these  visits 
revealed  his  talent  under  a  new  light.  In  that  short  space  of 
time  not  only  did  Jacquemart  master  the  technical  difficulties 
of  the  art  of  water-colour  painting,  but  he  considerably  increased 
the  scope  of  its  possibilities,  and  the  works  he  has  left  have 
exercised  very  considerable  influence  over  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  art.  His  absolute  accuracy  in  the  placing  of  his 
subjects,  which  he  owed  to  his  qualities  as  a  designer,  and  the 
force  and  harmony  of  his  colouring,  distinctly  proved  him  to  be 
an  innovator.  The  various  views  which  Jacquemart  has  given 
of  Mentone  are  perfectly  truthful,  but  they  show  extreme 
daring.  Water-colour  tints,  when  once  on  paper,  lose  much  of 
their  intensity  as  they  dry,  so  that  in  order  to  give  them  the 
freshness  and  vivacity  they  are  intended  to  keep,  there  must  be 
no  hesitation  about  increasing  their  brilliancy.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  an  artist  who  can  foresee  exactly  the  final  result,  for  the 
initial  boldness  requires  great  decision  and  sang  froid.  Possessing 
these  natural  gifts,  so  rarely  met  with  in  the  same  person, 
Jacquemart  was  able  to  interpret  in  a  striking  manner  the 
scenery  of  the  Midi,  with  its  sparkling  sea  under  the  radiant  blue 
of  the  sky,  its  white  walls  gilded  by  the  sun,  its  mountains  with 
vigorous  outlines,  its  delicate  colours  and  its  terraces  and  oUve 
woods  one  above  another  on  the  slopes. 

All  these  colours,  gay  but  never  crude,  seem  to  vibrate,  and 
to  contrast  or  to  harmonise  with  such  eloquence  that  it  seems 
as  though  one  is  really  looking  at  the  most  characteristic  views 
of  this  wonderful  country.  We  see  the  Bed  Rocks,  at  the  foot 
of  which  Mentone  hes  in  her  nest  of  verdure ;  Cap  Martin, 
a  lonely  place  at  that  time,  with  its  wild  rocks  caressed  and  at 
times  struck  by  the  waves;  St.  Agnes's  Mountains  and  the 
incomparable  scenery  of  the  C6te  d'Azur.  The  artistic  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  is  wonderfully  clever  without  showing 
exaggeration.  His  happy  discoveries  are  not  the  result  of  risky 
daring,  but  of  those  spontaneous  ideas  and  of  that  wholesome 
enthusiasm  which  frequent  communion  with  nature  constantly 
aroused  and  refreshed.  With  their  masterly  execution,  their 
sincerity  and  their  wonderful  force,  these  pictures  would  certainly 
never  be  taken  for  the  work  of  an  invalid.     Jacquemart  had  gone 
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A.    DE  CUEZOX.      A  STORM  AT  TOREE  DEL  GRECO. 
(M.  H.  de  Gurzou's  Collection.) 


to  Southern  France  for  rest  and  to  try  to  recover  his  strength, 
but  he  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  economise  his  energies.  When  writing  to  one  of  his 
friends  he  breaks  off  suddenly  in  his  letter  and  adds  the  words : 
"The  sun  proclaims  that  we  are  to  have  a  beautiful  day.  I 
must  go  out  at  once  !  I  am  leaving  my  pen  and  taking  my 
straw  hat  instead."  His  relapses  therefore  were  frequent,  for,  as 
soon  as  he  was  better,  he  committed  fresh  imprudences.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  was  mild  and  the  sky  blue  he  returned  to 
his  beloved  work  with  "  an  activity  of  will  power  that  was 
greater  than  ever,  but  with  such  poor  respiration  that  utter 
fatigue  was  the  result  of  any  sustained  effort." 

In  1879-1880  he  was  there  for  the  last  time.  He  had  now 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  greater  briUiancy  of  colour  and  increased 
sureness  of  touch.  It  seemed  as  though  in  his  works  he  wished 
to  bid  a  supreme  farewell  to  his  beloved  scenery.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  1880,  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  instead  of  the  "  mild  blue 
weather"  that  he  expected  to  enjoy  there  he  found  cold  rain 
which  continued  all  the  time. 

As  M.  L.  Gonse  remarked  in  the  touching  notice  he  devoted 
to  Jacquemart,!  during  the  three  months  of  agony  that  followed  his 
return  the  courageous  artist  experienced  "  all  the  moral  sufferings 
of  a  man  watching  himself  die  in  the  very  prime  of  hfe  and  when 
his  talent  is  at  its  zenith."  He  was  scarcely  forty -three  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1880. 


'  Gazette  des  Beaux- AHs,  1881.     Vol.  II.,  p.  450. 
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Alfred  de  Curzon,  who  was  seventeen  years  older  than 
Jacquemart,  had  also  a  deep  love  of  nature,  but  in  his  work  he  was 
concerned  with  certain  ideas  about  style,  which  he  owed  to  his 
temperament  and  to  his  education.  He  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1820,  at  Moulinet,  near  Poitiers,  and  belonged  to  an  old 
family  greatly  esteemed  in  that  part  of  France.  The  incUnation 
for  painting  which  he  manifested  at  an  early  age  was  not  hailed 
with  deUght  by  his  parents,  and  it  was  only  after  a  certain 
resistance,  together  with  his  own  reasonableness,  that  his  decided 
taste  for  art  won  the  day.  He  began  by  studying  the  figure 
under  DroUing,  but  owing  to  his  loneliness  and  his  innate 
refinement  all  was  not  quite  smooth  sailing  at  first.  As  time  went 
on  landscape  appealed  to  him  more,  and  he  received  guidance  and 
help  from  Cabat,  for  which  he  was  ever  after  grateful.  He  did 
not  actually  give  up  painting  imaginative  and  historical  scenes,  and 
some  of  his  pictures  of  this  kind  had  great  success,  but  it  was 
as  a  landscape  painter  that  he  excelled.  He  spent  a  year  in  Italy, 
which  confirmed  his  tastes,  and  after  the  competition  of  1849  was 
received  as  a  pensionnaire  at  the  Villa  Medici,  to  his  own  great  joy. 
When  in  the  presence  of  nature,  which  he  enjoyed  with  the 
deUght  of  a  child,  he  always  felt  keenly  how  necessary  it  was  to 
study  more,  to  become  more  perfect  in  his  art,  in  order  to 
prove  the  admiration  with  which  it  inspired  him.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  allowed  himself  very  little  material 
luxury.  He  put  up  with  the  humblest  lodgings,  and  the  quantity 
of  drawings,  water-colours  and  studies  in  oil  which  he  brought 
back  from  Italy  is  a  proof  of  his  incessant  work  during  the 
three  years  he  was  there — 1850-1852.  The  dates  he  WTote  on 
these  studies  mark  the  daily  stages  of  his  wanderings  through  the 
country  around  Rome.  He  visited  the  villas  in  the  suburbs  of 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Capri,  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  and  he  has  rendered 
the  characteristic  aspects  of  that  picturesque  coast  in  the  most 
able  manner. 

De  Curzon  had  long  wished  to  visit  Greece,  and  in  March,  1852, 
accompanied  by  Charles  Gamier,  the  future  architect  of  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  he  started.  His  talent  was  then  thoroughly 
matured.  When  at  Athens,  he  went  every  day  to  a  spot 
whence  he  could  see  the  Acropolis,  and  he  was  never  weary  of 
reproducing  under  the  pure  light  of  an  incomparable  sky,  buildings 
of  such  exquisite  proportions  and  outlines  and  the  solemn 
mountains  which  surround  them.  In  the  water-colour  drawings 
which  he  did  on  the  spot  and  in  the  pictures  he  painted  later,  the 
absolute  correctness  of  his  drawing  equals  the  charm  of  his  colour- 
ing. He  did  not  attempt  to  depict  the  vividness  of  the  wonder- 
ful fight  nor  yet  the  briUiancy  of  the  colours,  but  rendered  with 
softer  gradations  and  in  lower  tones  the  subjects  whose  beauty 
impressed  him,  expressing  their  nobility  and  hidden  harmony  in  the 
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A.    DB  CTJBZON. 


COUNTRY  NEAR  OSTIA  DUEING  THE  INUNDATION. 
Louvre.    (Phot.  L6vy.) 


most  spontaneous  manner.  The  respect  which  he  felt  in  presence  of 
such  beauty  was  so  sincere  that  Edmond  About,  who  was  also  at 
Athens  and  who  accompanied  him  on  some  of  his  excursions, 
conceived  the  most  aiFectionate  esteem  for  this  simple,  modest 
worker.  In  About 's  subsequent  criticisms  this  can  be  read  between 
the  hnes.  There  is  a  kind  of  involuntary  deference  for  the 
character  of  the  young  artist  he  has  known  so  intimately,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  usual  witty  sallies,  he  writes  of  de  Curzon :  ^ 
"  He  has  his  own  style,  a  sober  and  distinguished  style,  he  is  always 
conscientious  and  never  commonplace,  a  trifle  cold  perhaps,  but 
there  is  always  distinction  in  his  work.  His  three  Landscapes  of 
the  country  near  Athens  are  all  very  true  to  nature.  The  poor  soil 
of  Attica,  the  dusty  ground,  the  panting  trees,  the  desolate  temples 
which  surround  King  Otho's  capital,  the  sad  parody  of  Athens,  can 
all  be  seen  in  de  Curzon's  pictures.  He  has  seen  everything, 
comprehended  everything  and  depicted  everything,  except  perhaps 
the  briUiancy  of  the  sun  which  burnt  his  hands,  so  that  they  looked 
Ti-  ^^^^^  *^  ^'^  rode,  side  by  side,  over  the  burning  pebbles  of 
Ihssus."  As  a  result  of  his  sojourn  in  this  privileged  country, 
de  Curzon  never  lost  a  certain  melancholy  serenity  and  grandeur 
which  he  acquired  there,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  in  all  his  works, 
m  his  Walls  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Country  near  Ostia  during  the 

'  Voyage  ^  travers  L'ExposUion  universelle  de  185S,  p.  216. 
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inundation,  as  well  as  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  Desert  of 
Fillers'^  in  Normandy  and  in  his  Banks  of  the  Clain,  near 
Poitiers.  It  was  with  a  distinct  individual  sentiment  of  grace 
and  simplicity  that  he  interpreted  subjects  so  widely  different. 

The  delicate  health  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  and 
who  was  in  every  sense  worthy  of  him,  made  him  leave  the  city 
of  Paris  and  retire  to  the  Boulevard  Suchet.  There  he  lived 
very  quietly,  as  at  that  time  this  suburb  was  very  little  frequented. 
In  1872,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  on  account  of  his 
wife's  health.  He  went  to  Tamaris,  near  Toulon,  and  once 
more  settled  down  to  hard  work  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  went  back  to  live  among  his  friends  in 
Paris  and  died  at  his  home  in  the  Rue  d'Assas,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1895,  after  a  short  illness.  He  never  sought  honours,  and 
niany  other  artists,  whose  talent  could  not  be  compared  to  his, 
were  given  a  more  prominent  place.  Incapable  of.  envy,  he 
always  delighted  to  hear  of  the  success  of  his  friends,  and  a 
word  of  bitterness  or  regret  was  never  heard  on  his  lips.  His 
ambitions  were  very  high.  A  well  spent  life  and  moral  rectitude 
were  the  best  auxiliaries  his  talent  could  have  had  and  gave  to  his 
works,  as  well  as  to  his  actions,  that  superior  unity  which  is  the 
outcome  of  such  lives. 

All  the  provinces  of  France  having  gradually  found  faithful 
interpreters  of  their  special  characteristics,  landscape  painters, 
anxious  to  widen  their  domain,  began  to  visit  other  countries. 
The  East  had  attracted  their  attention  for  some  time  and  was  in 
vogue  both  in  literature  and  in  art.  Victor  Hugo  had  sung  its 
charms  and  Diaz  had  painted  it,  but  without  having  seen  it. 
Decamps  had  only  been  there  a  very  short  time,  but  Marilhat 
really  studied  it  and  brought  back  exceedingly  truthful  pictures. 
The  increased  facility  of  travelling  made  possible  a  better  know- 
ledge of  countries  which  had  not  hitherto  been  much  frequented. 
The  public,  too,  was  getting  more  exacting  and  expected  more 
than  the  summary  impressions  which  had  formerly  sufficed,  for 
people  were  now  better  able  to  judge  the  works  inspired  by 
Eastern  countries.  Fromentin's  writings  and  pictures,  therefore, 
came  at  the  right  moment  for  arousing  public  interest.^ 

Eugene  Fromentin  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  doctor  of 
I^a  Rochelle.  He  was  born  there  on  the  24th  of  October,  1820, 
and  had  such  success  at  college  that  his  father  wished  him  to 
pursue  a  literary  career.  He  went  to  Paris  first  to  study  law, 
but  his  natural  tastes  inclined  him  to  seek  literary  society.  He 
therefore  approached  some  of  the  writers  most  prominent  at  that 

'  A  walk  between  Houlgate  and  Villers  called  the  Desert. — Ed. 

^  See  M.  L.  Gonse's  conscientious  study  of  Fromentin  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
1878,  vols.  I.  and  II.,  published  later  in  volume  form. 
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time,  Michelet,  Quinet,  Sainte-Beuve  and  others.  In  his  spare 
time  he  dehghted  in  visiting  the  Louvre  and  finally,  instead 
of  preparing  for  his  examination,  he  obtained  his  parents'  per- 
mission to  study  painting.  In  1843,  he  began  to  take  lessons 
with  Esmond,  the  landscape  painter  who  had  been  Rousseau's 
professor,  and  the  year 
following  he  went  to 
Cabat,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  afterwards  grateful. 
His  admiration  forMaril- 
hat's  works  exercised 
great  influence  over  him 
and  attracted  him  to 
Algeria.  On  his  first 
journey  there  in  1846  he 
was  completely  fascin- 
ated by  the  charm  of 
that  country,  and  at  the 
Salon  of  1847,  he  ex- 
hibited his  Mosque  near 
Algiers  and  The  Gorge 
of  the  Chiffa.  The 
piquant  effect  and  clever 
handling  of  these  pictures 
caused  them  to  be  a 
great  success.  In  1848 
and  in  1852  and  1853, 
he  went  again  to  Con- 
stantine  and  to  Biskra, 
and  the  studies  he 
brought  back  with  him 

made  his  name  as  an  artist.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  down 
again  in  Paris,  and  while  his  recollections  were  quite  fresh,  he  painted 
about  ten  pictures,  one  after  the  other,  in  which  he  rendered  the 
most  diverse  impressions  with  extreme  truthfulness.  Although 
landscape  had  an  important  place  in  these  pictures,  the  figures 
played  the  principal  part,  for  the  artist's  aim  was  to  give  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  African  life.  These  works  and 
those  which  followed,  such  as  Hawking,  The  Caravan  at  Rest  (Salon 
of  1857),  The  Oasis  during  the  Sirocco,  the  Audience  with  the 
Khalif  and  the  Street  in  Laghouat,  mark  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
He  was  awarded  the  first  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1859  and  was 
also   decorated. 

Fromentin's  talent,  like  himself  and  his  conversation,  was 
elegant  and  distinguished.  His  artistic  education,  however, 
was  somewhat  delayed  in  his  hurry  to  produce  work,  and  later, 
when   he  realised   all    that   he   lacked,   he    regretted  this.      His 


E.   FEOMENTIN.      THE  GORGE  OP  THE  CHIEFA. 
(Mr.  G.  Gould's  Collection.) 
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FROMENTIN.      THE  CAE.AVAN  AT  REST. 
(Mr.  G.  Gould's  Collection.) 


great  sincerity  and  modesty  made  him  grieve  at  the  difference 
between  his  high  ideals  and  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  them. 
Some  of  his  pictures  show  very  keen  observation  and  the 
impression  they  make  upon  one  is  very  striking.  In  the  Uttle 
canvas  entitled  Simoom,  the  sky  is  leaden,  and  striped  with  oblique, 
threatening  clouds,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest 
which  shakes  the  palm  trees  and  stirs  up  columns  of  blinding  sand 
to  be  scattered  again  over  the  plain.  In  the  Street  in  Laghouat,  all 
nature  seems  to  be  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by  a  blazing  sun  : 
nothing  moves  except  a  few  birds  -of  prey  to  be  seen  hovering 
in  the  fiery  air,  whUe,  like  so  many  rags  and  tatters,  some  Arabs 
are  either  sleeping  or  quietly  dreaming,  huddled  together  against 
the  wall  in  order  to  take  shelter  in  its  narrow  shade.  "  Their 
day  begins  on  one  side  of  the  road,"  we  are  told,  "  and  ends 
on  the  other  ;  this  is  the  only  difference  for  them  between  morning 
and  night." 

Under  Corot's  influence,  Fromentin's  palette,  which  was  at 
first  very  full,  gradually  became  more  restricted  ;  his  touch  grew 
lighter  and  easier,  and  his  compositions,  although  not  strong,  be- 
came broader  and  simpler.  In  his  picture  of  Arabs  Hawkitig, 
in  the  Cond^  Museum  at  Chantilly,  the  sky  and  the  sheet  of  water 
which  reflects  it,  occupy  the  whole  canvas  and  the  outline  of 
the  group  of  horsemen  stands  out  very  distinctly  against  the 
background.     The  tones  of  bluish-grey  intensify  the  vivid  colours 
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of  the  costumes  of  the  figures,  and  the  different  coloured  coats  of 
the  horses.  This  picture,  indeed,  is  one  of  Fromentin's  master- 
pieces. 

Venice  and  its  lagoons  made  a  great  impression  on  him  when 
he  went  to  Northern  Italy  in  1872  with  his  friend  M.  Ch.  Busson, 
and  on  returning  he  reproduced  its  delicate  harmonies  with 
great  truthfulness  and  charm.  In  a  series  of  pictures  which 
he  painted  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Centaurs  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  inspiration.  He  had  neither  the  lofty  style  necessary 
for  such  themes,  the  wild  poetry  of  a  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  nor  yet 
the  quahties  of  force  and  brilliancy  which  animate  the  creations  of 
Rubens  or  of  Barye.  The  correct  demeanour  of  Fromentin's 
Centaurs  and  the  somewhat  affected  grace  of  their  women 
companions,  give  a  modern  note  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
subject.  As  a  writer,  Fromentin  deserves  a  special  place  in 
contemporary  literature.  His  Ete  dans  le  SaJiara,  published  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  in  1856,  UAnnee  dans  le  Sahel  and  Jiis  novel 
Dominique,  published  in  1858  and  1862,  by  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  writers.  His  volume, 
entitled  Maitres  d'Autrefois,  written  after  a  visit  to  Belgium 
and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  study,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  charming  of  modern  books,  and  not  only  did  it  increase  his 
fame,  but  it  thoroughly  revived  art  criticism.  Under  his  pen 
criticism  itself  became  an  art,  whilst  Fromentin's  love  of  nature 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  painter's  profession 
gave  him  a  solid  foundation  and  legitimate  authority  for  all  that  he 
wrote. 

The  success  of  this  book  was  enormous  and  the  approval  he 
received  revealed  to  Fromentin  himself  the  extent  and  the  wealth 
of  the  domain  he  had  just  discovered.  A  crowd  of  subjects 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind :  the  masterpieces  of  the  Louvre, 
the  duties  of  the  critic,  his  favourite  masters,  particularly  Delacroix 
and  Corot.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  his  triumph,  just  as  the 
Academy  was  about  to  open  its  doors  to  him,  he  died  suddenly 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1876,  at  St.  Maurice, 
near  La  Rochelle,  in  the  very  heart  of  that  country  where  he  had 
spent  his  youth  and  whose  varied  aspects  and  melancholy  charm  he 
had  so  poetically  described  in  Dominique. 

Leon  Belly,  who  was  born  at  St.  Omer  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1827,  was  another  painter  of  the  "  countries  of  light."  Without 
having  seen  Algeria  even,  he  chose  subjects  taken  from  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Egypt  for  his  principal  pictures.  We  made  each 
other's  acquaintance  at  an  early  age  at  college  at  Metz,  where  some 
of  his  family  lived.  Later  I  met  him  again  in  Paris.  He  was  then 
a  pupil  of  Troyon's  and,  although  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  as  an  artist,  he  was  even  then  singularly  clever.     His  mother 
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Ll50N  BELLY.      A  LAKE  AT  DJYSEH. 
(Mme.  L^n  Belly's  Collection.) 


who  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  had  watched  over 
his  education  very  carefully.  She  was  fond  of  art  and  painted 
miniatures  successfully ;  and  far  from  attempting  to  dissuade  her 
son,  she  encouraged  him  in  the  career  he  had  chosen,  merely 
making  the  stipulation  that  before  commencing  his  artistic  studies 
he  should  complete  his  literary  education,  and  that  he  should  even 
prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  Ecole  polytecJinique.  She  was 
a  very  intelligent  woman  who  frequented  the  society  of  some  of 
the  best  artists  and  writers.  Her  son  naturally  took  advantage  of 
his  surroundings.  He  had  refined  and  somewhat  exclusive  tastes. 
In  music,  his  special  favourite  was  S.  Bach ;  at  the  Louvre,- 
Rembrandt  was  the  master  he  preferred,  and  he  copied  several  of 
his  pictures.  The  facility  with  which  he  worked  was  remarkable, 
almost  discouraging  for  those  who  were  with  him,  as  I  myself  dis- 
covered, when  we  were  making  studies  together  in  the  PjTcnees, 
in  Normandy,  and  more  particularly  at  Barbizon.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Th.  Rousseau  and,  through  him,  with  Millet ; 
and  although  both  these  artists  were  unknown  to  the  public  at  that 
time.  Belly  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  them.  He,  too, 
was  in  love  with  the  great  forest  and  he  was  in  a  good  school 
there  for  studying  it.  By  the  truthfulness  of  his  effects  and  his 
careful  execution  he  gave  great  charm  to  the  least  details  of  his 
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LfiON   EELLY.      THE   MONTAUBAN   FORD. 
(Mme,  L^on  Belly's  Collection.) 

studies,  whether  they  were  mossy  rocks,  tree  trunks,  or  the  ground 
covered  with  heather  in  bloom. 

After  his  first  voyage  in  1850-1851  with  M.  de  Saulcy  and 
M.  B.  Delessert  to  Greece,  Syria  and  Upper  Egypt,  he  was  so 
impressed  with  these  countries,  that,  when  travelling  the  following 
year  with  me  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy,  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  there  as  he  was  to  the  masterpieces  of  art  which, 
we  saw  on  our  way.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  sent  to  the  Salon 
of  1853  some  landscapes  whose  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
suburbs  of  Nablous  and  of  Beyrout  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  these  pictures  were  moderately  successful.  He 
continued  to  study  nature  whilst  working  at  Barbizon,  where  he 
was  collecting  the  material  for  several  pictures  which  were  shown 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1855.  Besides  his  Portrait  of  a  Yoimg  Girl 
and  a  Portrait  of  Manin,  who  had  then  taken  refuge  in  France,  he 
sent  in  November  Twilight,  a  superb  subject  with  the  irregular 
outlines  of  the  oak-trees  standing  out  boldly  against  an  autumn 
sky.  He  also  sent  a  landscape  entitled  The  Woodland,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  render  the  striking  effect  of  ancient  beech  and 
oak  trees  with  only  the  tops  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the  settings 
sun,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  forest  and  the  ground  were 
wrapped  in  shadow.  By  a  series  of  preparatory  studies,  the  con- 
scientious artist  had  reproduced,  by  means  of  fragments  one  over 
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the  other,  the  various  portions  of  these  trees,  which  are  so  gigantic 
that  the  eye  cannot  take  them  in  entirely  at  a  glance.  The 
quantity  and  the  exactness  of  these  studies,  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  and  fitting  in  the  trunks  in  a  way  that  the  entire  tree 
might  be  given  without  interfering  with  the  unity  and  the  general 
effect,  made  the  realisation  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself  extremely 
complicated,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  to  grapple  with  its 
difficulties.  The  result  was  interesting,  but  it  did  not  answer  his 
expectations.  He,  however,  reaped  some  benefit  from  his  hard 
work  in  the  facility  with  which  he  was  subsequently  able  to 
execute  another  important  picture  whose  subject  was  supplied  by 
Normandy.  It  is  entitled  Fishers  at  Equilles,  and  represents  a 
group  of  figures  cleverly  grouped  on  the  beach  at  low  tide.  There 
is  a  stormy  sky  overhead  and  the  beach  is  dominated  by  high 
cliffs. 

But  his  recollections  of  the  East  haunted  him  continually  and 
in  August,  1855,  he  set  out  once  more  for  Sinai,  whose  neighbour- 
ing deserts  had  made  a  vivid  impression  on  him.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  stayed  until  December,  1856.  The 
Sycamores  of  Djyseh,  which  he  exhibited  in  1857,  marks  decided 
progress  in  the  development  of  his  talent.  There  is  great  truthful- 
ness of  effect,  correctness  of  drawing,  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  a 
happy  contrast  between  the  thick  foliage  of  the  sycamores  and 
the  lightness  of  the  palms  with  their  slender  stems  standing  out 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  Everything,  in  fact,  in  this  masterly 
canvas  proves  the  thorough  knowledge  which  the  painter  had  of 
his  subject  and  the  complete  maturity  of  his  powers.  Although 
he  had  collected  a  large  number  of  studies,  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  yet  ready  to  commence  several  compositions  which  he  had  in 
his  mind.  In  their  harmonious  agreement,  the  figures  and 
landscapes  in  Egypt  have  their  own  particular  significance  and 
seemed  to  him  to  express  the  strong  ties  which  attach  the  human 
race  to  nature  itself.  He  therefore  returned  to  the  East  for  the 
third  time  in  October,  1857,  and  stayed  there  until  April,  1858,  in 
order  to  collect  all  the  studies  that  were  necessary,  and  in  this  respect 
several  of  the  pictures  he  painted  on  various  themes  are  worthy 
of  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  called  Towing  a  boat,  and 
represents  some  semi-nude  Arabs,  under  the  burning  sun,  pulling 
with  aU  their  strength  the  rope  to  which  they  are  harnessed.  This 
is  a  striking  and  truthful  image  of  the  slavery  and  misery  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  weighed  on  these  unhappy 
people.  In  the  Salon  of  1863,  his  picture  of  the  Fellah  Woinen, 
drawing  water  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  a  charming  combination 
of  feminine  types,  their  supple  and  youthful  forms  standing  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  landscape  bathed  in  morning  mist.  The  Caravan 
of  Pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  which  was  exhibited  in  1861,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  paintings  of  the  French  comtemporary  school. 
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It  is  certainly  the  truest  and  most  striking  picture  inspired  by  the 

East,   and    is    Belly's    masterpiece.      The    composition,   with   its 

rhythmical  outline  of  the  long  line   of  pilgrims   is  well  known. 

The    diversity  of  their   aspect,    rank    and    costume   is  faithfully 

depicted,  and  an  idea  is  given  of  the  fanaticism  which  animates  and 

sustains  them  through  all  privations  and  dangers,  as  they  journey 

along  the  dusty  road.     Bleached  bones  are  lying  here  and  there, 

and  there  is  a  double  immensity  of  cloudless  sky  and  endless  desert 

before  them,  unbroken  except  by  stony,  monotonous  hills  that  are 

only  vaguely  seen  through  the  dust  of  a  fiery  atmosphere.     The 

infinite  space,  the  dazzling  light  beaming  down  from  overhead  and 

casting  short,  distinct  shadows   on   the   dry  ground   are  rendered 

without    violent    contrasts,   with    medium    tones    and    vdth    the 

correctness  of  values  and  colours.     We  may  add  that  the  technique 

is  so  simple,  and  so  clear,  that  the  canvas,  now  in  the  Louvre,  has 

preserved   intact,  after   more   than  forty  years,   a   brilliancy   and 

freshness  which  are  very  striking  by  the  side  of  the  pictures  near 

it.     The  success  of  this  work  was  enormous  and,  after  the  Exhibition, 

Belly,  who  had  always  lived  proudly  aloof  from  all  coteries,  received 

official  recognition   by  a   First   class   Medal,  and   the   unanimous 

praise  of  the  critics.     He  was  married  in  1862,  and  his  wife  was 

deeply  interested  in  his  artistic  work.     From  thenceforth,  attached 

to  his  home,  he  gave  up  his  distant  wandering  and  continued  his 

studies  in  Normandy,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  in  1865  and 

1866  in  Sologne.     Fascinated  by  the  wild  beauty  of  that  locality, 

he  bought  some  land  at  Montauban,  near  Salbris,  in  1867.     He  was 

very  happy  there,  finding  picturesque  spots  with  moorland,  water 

and  woods  all  round  him.     But  satisfied  as  he  was  with  this  scenery 

he  did  not  limit  himself  to  it  exclusively.     Giving  the  reins  to  his 

imagination  he  decided  to  attempt  certain  antique  subjects  whose 

charm  had  appealed  to  him  during  his  journeys  in  the  East.     The 

beauty  of  the   Tyrrhenian   Sea  and  the   reading  of  Homer   had 

inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  putting  the  episode  of  Ulysses  and 

the  Sirens  into  its  true  setting  and  of  discarding  the  Academic 

tradition,  borrowing  the  details  for  his  composition  from  nature. 

As   usual  he   spared   no   trouble  in   his  preparations.     Besides   a 

remarkable  series  of  drawings  and  studies  painted  from  the  model, 

he  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself  for  work  that  was  so  new  to  him 

by  some  conscientious  copies  from  Rubens.     One  of  these  was  a 

copy  of  Happiness  under  the  Regency,  in  the  Medici  Gallery  and 

another  of  the  three  Sirens  in  the  foreground  of  the  Landing  at 

Marseilles,  now  in  the  same  Gallery.     Belly's  picture,  which  was 

exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1867  and  is  now  in  the  St.  Omer  Museum, 

was  received  rather  coldly  by  the  critics  and  by  the  public.     The 

picture,  in  certain  respects,  lacks  style  and  cohesion,  but  it  shows 

•  praiseworthy  effort  and  aspirations.     Belly  was  at  first  somewhat 

hurt  at  the  reception  of  his  work,  but  he  was  so  happy  in  his  home 
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G.    GUILLAUMBT.      LAOHOUAT. 
Luxembourg  Museum,    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


life  and  in  his  painting  that  his  courage  soon  returned  and  he  went 
back  to  his  beloved  studies. 

Sometimes  he  would  stay  at  Montauban  until  the  very  middle 
of  winter,  as  the  solitude  and  even  the  sadness  of  that  season 
seemed  to  him  to  accord  so  well  with  the  character  of  that 
deserted  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  probably  to  his  prolonged 
studies  in  the  open  air,  in  that  ill-drained  district,  that  his 
subsequent  illness  must  be  attributed.  He  would  never  acknow- 
ledge this  himself,  but,  however  that  may  be,  in  1872  a  cruel 
disease  overtook  him.  In  March  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  lasted  more  than  a  year.  He  was  very  ill  for  some  time 
and  he  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  this  first  attack.  But 
the  devoted  care  of  his  wife  and  his  own  energy  of  character 
enabled  him  to  resume  his  out-door  studies  and  to  send  his 
pictures  regularly  to  the  Salons.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures 
were  either  taken  from  Sologne  or  from  his  recollections  of  his 
various  travels.  But  his  sufferings  increased  yearly  until  1877,  and 
when  that  year's  Salon  opened,  his  two  pictures  IVie  Montauban 
Ford,  and  The  Dahbieh  aground,  were  on  view,  but  the  artist  had 
died  more  than  a  month  before. 

A  posthumous  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Ldon  Belly  was 
organised  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  February,  1878.  This 
collection  revealed  the  diversity  of  his  tastes  and  the  probity 
and   excellency   of   his   talent.     His   studio   is  still  kept  open  by 
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his  widow  who,  after 
lavishing  on  him  all  her 
care  and  devotion  during 
his  lifetime,  now  finds  her 
only  consolation  in  keep- 
ing his  memory  green. 
The  portraits,  the  fine 
drawings,  the  copies  from 
the  old  masters  and  the 
numerous  studies  with 
which  the  waUs  are 
covered  prove  the  gifts 
with  which  L^on  Belly 
was  endowed  and  his 
high  artistic  ideals. 

Another  artist,  who 
drew  his  inspirations  en- 
tirely from  Algeria,  and 
who  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned side  by  side  with 
Fromentin  and  Belly,  is 
Gustave  Guillaumetj^who 
was  born  in  Paris,  in  Rue 
de  St.  Louis-en-l'Isle  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1840. 
At  an  early  age  he  showed 
a  very  marked  taste  for 
painting.  When  not 
much  more  than  a  child 
he  used  to  draw  carefully, 
with  the  most  patient  per- 
severance, everything  that 
struck  him:  insects,  but- 
terflies, hzards,  etc.  His 
father  at  first  opposed  his 
desire  to  become  an  artist, 
but  finally  yielded  to  the 
young  man's  persuasions.  He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and 
very  quickly  won  medals  in  the  various  branches  of  his  studies.  In 
1861,  he  competed  for  the  prize  for  historical  landscape  and  was 
classed  first  by  the  Department  of  Painting.  The  other 
Departments,  however,  voted  for  another  candidate.  That  same 
year   Guillaumet  exhibited  at  the  Salon  for  the  first  time.     His 


PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNBS.      ST.    GENEVIEVE  AT  PRATER. 
Decoration  of  the  Pantheon.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


'  With  regard  to  the  life  and  works  of  Guillaumet  see  the  excellent  notice  written 
at  the  head  of  Tableaux  algeriens  by  one  of  his  friends,  M.  Eug.  Mouton,  and  also 
M.  Ch.  Bigot's  article  in  the  Bevue  Bleiie  of  February  25th,  1888. 
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pictures  were  The  Destruction  of  Sodom,  Tlie  Burial  of  Atala, 
and  Macbeth  and  the  Witches,  and  all  three  show  the  romantic 
tendencies  of  the  time.  In  1862,  he  left  for  Rome  with  one  of  his 
friends  in  order  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  Italy  and 
also  the  scenery  of  the  country.  On  arriving  in  Provence,  they 
were  surprised  by  cold  and  snow  and,  as  they  found  a  boat  at 
Marseilles  starting  for  Algeria,  they  decided  to  go  there.  This 
unpremeditated  change  in  Guillaumet's  plans  was  destined  to 
influence  his  whole  career. 

The  education  he  had  received  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  his  love  of  work  enabled  him  to  turn  this  first  journey  to 
account.  Unfortunately,  a  cruel  trial  awaited  him,  for  at  Biskra 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  malaria,  and  was  obliged 
to  stay  three  months  in  the  hospital.  This  illness  undermined 
his  health  and,  as  he  said  himself,  "left  a  gap  of  six  weeks  in 
his  memory."  But  he  was  extremely  courageous  and 
persevering,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  he  set  to 
work  eagerly,  and  took  back  with  him  to  France  the  studies  for 
his  first  African  picture,  Tlie  Prayer  in  the  Desert,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1863  and  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  anxious  to  study  still  more  closely  in  order  to  be  able 
to  render,  with  more  absolute  truthfulness,  the  characteristics  of 
nature  which  appealed  to  him  so  passionately.  He  was  never 
satisfied,  and  was  so  conscientious  in  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, that  he  returned  to  Algeria  no  less  than  ten  times  and, 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  collecting  all  the  information 
he  could  in  order  the  better  to  express  its  hidden  poetry.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  superficial  knowledge,  and,  careless  about 
comfort,  he  went  on  bravely  to  the  very  borders  of  the  desert 
at  Laghouat,  where  he  found  a  population,  which  had  remained 
primitive,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  district  unspoilt  by  foreigners. 
The  poverty  and  wild  strangeness  of  this  place  and  of  its 
inhabitants  somewhat  disconcerted  him  at  first.  Gradually, 
however,  the  very  wildness  of  it  drove  him  back  to  his  work 
and,  as  time  went  on,  gave  him  sensations  so  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  his  own  temperament,  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  express  them  in  his  painting.  The  time  and  patience 
necessary  for  overcoming  the  fear  of  his  models  were  considerable, 
for  it  was  difficult  to  ply  his  profession  in  a  spot  where  every 
stranger  was  distrusted,  and  where  the  natives  imagined  that 
there  was  witchcraft  in  his  mysterious  painting.  By  his  tact, 
diplomacy  and  kindness,  however,  he  gradually  won  their  affec- 
tion. The  people  all  became  used  to  him,  so  that  he  could 
enter  their  homes  at  will,  frequent  their  douars  and  markets, 
and  learn  to  know  the  poor  natives  and  their  habits  and  customs 
thoroughly.  Each  one  of  Guillaumet's  pictures  shows  us 
different  phases  of  their  rough  existence,  always  struggling  as  they 
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were  with  an  austere  nature,  and  he  gives  us  these  phases 
distinctly  characterised  with  a  summary  of  their  most  significant 
features.  In  the  Algerian  Habitation,  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery,  and  in  the  Spinners  of  Bou-Sada,  in  Baron 
Alphonse  Rothschild's  collection,  we  have  the  woman,  first  as 
a  slender  girl,  but  soon  faded  by  early  maternity  and  crushed 
with  constant  and  never-ending  work.  Then  we  have  the  man, 
her  master,  busy  with  his  meagre  cultivations,  extirpating  from 
the  soil  plants  and  roots  tangled  together.  This  picture  is 
entitled  The  Clearing,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1874. 
In  another  picture  entitled  Ploughing,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1877,  a  man  is  seen  in  the  rain  pushing  in  front 
of  him  a  primitive-looking  plough.  Famine,  in  the  Salon  of 
1869,  now  in  the  Algiers  Museum,  shows  what  happens  when 
the  paltry  harvest  fails  altogether,  causing  famine  with  all  its 
horrors,  its  sad  desolation  and  its  useless  revolts. 

But  there  were  also  the  rare  pleasures  and  fleeting  joys  to 
depict.  Towards  the  close  of  day,  when  the  shadows  are 
growing  longer  all  the  population  of  Laghouat  at  the  threshold 
of  their  mud  huts  are  watching  the  children  disport  themselves, 
oddly  dressed  in  their  cabans.  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery.  Another  canvas  represents  the  River  at 
El  Kantara.  By  the  side  of  the  water,  just  near  the  palm 
trees  of  an  oasis,  a  group  of  noisy  children  are  to  be  seen  near 
the  women  who  are  washing  the  family  clothes.  In  one  of 
Guillaumet's  most  remarkable  works,  The  Seguia,  now  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  the  artist  with  the  most  delightful  truth 
and  poetic  feeling  has  given  an  impression  of  one  of  those 
short  springtimes  of  the  "Land  of  Thirst."  Under  a  pale  blue 
sky,  and  near  some  limpid  water,  we  see,  purified  by  the  fertilising 
rain,  the  fresh  glossy  verdure  which  a  pitiless  sun  wiU  very  quickly 
scorch. 

In  these  various  works,  which  are  all  well  and  strongly 
handled,  we  note  the  clearness  of  vision  and  the  penetration  of 
an  observing  mind,  seconded  by  the  strong  wiU  power  and 
persistent  hard  work  of  the  artist.  Everything  holds  well 
together  and  tends  to  unity  of  impression.  The  simple,  well- 
arranged  compositions  seem  to  have  been  easy  and  spontaneous, 
yet  they  were  frequently  the  result  of  long  research  and  of 
many  experiments.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  artist's  plan 
was  settled,  his  studies,  which  were  very  exact,  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  work  through  without  hesitation  or  fear.  Guillaumet's 
execution  was  natural,  firm  and  easy,  and  his  pictures  manifest 
his  quahties  as  a  colourist.  There  is  a  comprehension  of 
harmony  in  them  which  is  due  to  his  exact  sense  of  light.  In 
that  vast  country  so  often  bare  and  desolate,  where,  as  he  used 
to  say  himself,  "  mankind  has  so  unimportant  a  place,"  he  depicts 
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J.    CH.    CAZIN.      RUIN  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 
(Mme.  Cazin's  Collection.) 


the  immense  stretches  of  space  to  perfection.  This  he  does  by 
the  gradual  effacement  of  form  and  modification  of  colour, 
without  employing  those  subterfuges  or  contrasts  to  which  land- 
scape painters  usually  have  recourse. 

As  though  it  were  not  enough  to  have  given  us  these  true 
pictures  of  the  country  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  as  an  artist, 
Guillaumet  took  up  his  pen  in  order  to  complete  them  in  his 
Tableaux  Algeriens.  His  only  pretension  in  this  new  field  of 
work  was  that  of  rigorous  truthfulness.  In  these  short  sketches 
so  full  of  colour  and  life,  the  choice  and  the  conciseness  of  the 
features  given,  prove  the  writing  to  be  rather  that  of  a  painter 
than  of  an  author.  It  seemed  as  though  GuiUaumet  had  a  long 
and  prosperous  career  before  him :  but  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1887,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  maturity  of 
his  talent.  His  principal  works  will  probably  he  collected  shortly 
in  the  Louvre,  and  we  shall  then  see  to  advantage  the  pictures 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  landscape  painters  of  the  French 
school. 


Although  Puvis   de   Chavannes   was   not   strictly   speaking  a 
landscape   painter,  for    the    human    figure   had   always   the   chief 
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PUVIS   DE   OHAVANNES.      THE   POOB  FISHBEMAX. 
Luxembourg  Museum.    (Phot.  Keurdein.) 


place  in  his  compositions,  we  must  point  out  here  the  important 
part  which  nature  plays  in  his  works,  since  he  has  wielded 
great  influence  over  contempojary  art,  not  only  in  France,  but 
abroad.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1824,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  1898.  Like  Flandrin 
and  several  other  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  ambition  was  not 
merely  to  seek  for  the  picturesque  in  art,  but  to  translate,  by 
means  of  art,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  broad  and 
cultivated  mind.  He  hesitated,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time 
before  deciding  on  the  course  he  should  take.  His  technical 
qualities  did  not  indicate  a  very  special  temperament  and  did 
not  justify  the  realistic  tendencies  which  some  of  his  early  works 
reveal.  Several  of  his  first  pictures  were  refused  by  the  jury  of 
the  Paris  Salons,  and  those  which  were  hung  were  not  much 
noticed.  The  real  debut  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  in  1861  when 
he  exhibited  Peace  and  War.  He  was  then  thirty-seven,  and 
had  only  just  found  his  right  path.  The  large  decorative  works 
which  followed  revealed,  under  different  aspects,  but  with  a 
clearly  pronounced  doctrine,  the  wealth  of  invention,  the  origin- 
ality and  the  distinction  which  were  never  lacking  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  fine  subjects. 
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Nature  is  closely  united  to  his  compositions  and  serves  them 
always  as  a  living  and  expressive  commentary.  The  perfect  balance 
and  fine  arrangement  of  the  principal  masses,  the  rhythm  of  line 
and  the  choice  of  the  dominating  colours  emphasise  the  character 
and  harmonise  with  the  subject  and  with  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings  for  Tvhich  the  pictures  were  intended.  The  details  of  the 
landscape  used  for  the  setting  of  the  composition  are  always  taken 
from  reality,  but  are -transfigured  and  put  together  by  the  artist, 
who  subordinates  them  to  the  requirements  of  his  subject  and  to 
the  scheme  he  has  in  his  mind.  In  Ludus  pro  Patria,  now  in  the 
Amiens  Museum,  he  has  depicted  the  plains  of  Picardy,  which 
he  saw  before  him  from  his  railway  carriage  window  on  the 
way  to  Amiens. 

There  were  "shallow  rivers,  with  osier  beds  and  willows  and 
along  their  banks  the  low  hiUs  so  picturesquely  cut  up  into  fields 
of  corn,  colza  and  beetroot,  meadows  and  little  woods  here  and 
there.  ..."  On  returning  to  liis  studio  he  put  all  this  down 
briefly  on  paper,  and  the  vision  of  this  scenery  had  been  so  intense 
that  it  seemed  to  him  any  closer  observation  on  the  very  spot  itself 
would  only  have  weakened  the  impression  he  had  of  it.  For  his 
Life  of  St.  Genevieve  in  the  Panthdon,  it  was  not  only  "the 
antique  outline  of  Mont  Valdrien  and  the  windings  of  the 
Seine  "  that  he  wanted  for  placing  his  episodes  geographically.  As 
he  had  to  represent  the  heroine  in  her  youthful  days,  he  wished 
everything  around  her  to  be  fresh  and  young ;  "  the  year  is  young, 
it  is  Spring ;  the  sky  is  young,  it  is  morning  ;  the  general  aspect 
is  soft  and  gentle,  like  the  soul  of  a  child."  The  scheme  for  his 
paintings  for  the  Sorbonne  was  more  abstract,  more  complex.  The 
pictures  present  allegorical  figures  personifying  the  general  ideas 
which  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  to  express.  They  are  all  cleverly 
grouped  and  united,  but  it  was  to  nature  that  he  turned  for  the 
special  features  which  would  give  significance  to  each  figure.  Near 
to  Instruction,  which  is  symbolised  by  a  "  secular  A'^irgin,"  we  find 
"a  stream  of  cool,  fresh  water  to  which  children  and  an  old  man 
come  to  drink."  By  the  side  of  History  "  a  child  pulls  back  the 
branches  of  a  bush  which  is  hiding  an  old  inscription."  His  Sacred 
Wood,  in  the  Palais  des  Arts  at  Lyons,  and  his  Marseilles,  the  Gate 
of  the  East,  are  both  painted  in  the  same  way. 

Whilst  using  the  subjects  which  were  offered  to  him  by  reality 
the  artist's  imagination  created  them  afresh,  as  it  were.  This  was 
the  result  rather  of  an  extremely  refined  culture  than  of  an  inspira- 
tion drawn  spontaneously  from  nature.  JNIore  often  than  not  he 
did  not  consult  nature  until  afterwards,  according  to  the  need  he 
had  of  further  study  for  his  work.  The  defect  of  this  art  is  that 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  tension  of  the 
will  is  sometimes  felt  too  much.  Cherbuliez,  with  his  shrewd 
common-sense,  wished  that  Chavannes  were  "more  naively  naive." 
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J.    CH.    CAZIN.      THE  VILLAGE. 
(M.  Montaigiioc's  Collection.) 


His  education  had  not  been  sufficiently  thorough  when  he  began 
his  career  and  he  never  succeeded  in  completing  it  for  himself". 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  compromise,  which  he  did  by  resorting 
to  simplifications  which  were  not  the  result  of  knowledge.  His 
intentions  would  have  gained  much  if  only,  in  carrying  them  out, 
his  drawing  had  been  more  precise  and  his  modelling  more 
correct.  In  spite  of  this,  his  art  is  extremely  fascinating  and 
elevated  in  its  aspirations.  It  has  such  rare  qualities  that,  by 
appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  it  cannot  fail  to  win 
sympathy  and  admiration.  If  the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
by  the  very  diversity  of  their  commentaries  and  the  developments 
they  suggest  appeal  more  to  literary  men,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  their  original  quahties  were  first  appreciated  by  artists  who, 
recognising  the  worth  of  his  pictures,  expressed  their  admiration 
of  them.  The  public,  ever  distrustful  of  innovations,  had  its 
attention  called  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes  by  his  brother  artists. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  reaction  to  begin,  as  the  neophytes, 
in  their  idolatry,  proclaimed  wholesale  the  absolute  perfection  of 
aU  the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  admiring  him,  not  only  in 
his  large  decorative  compositions,  but  also  in  his  smaller  pictures 
which,  without  having  the  same  merits,  had  still  more  evident 
faults.      The   execution  was  clumsy  and  summary,  the  colouring 
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gloomy  and  lacking  in  variation,  and,  vnth  very  evident  peculiarities 
the  work  was  more  literary  than  pictorial.  In  the  Poor  FisJierman, 
for  instance,  the  landscape  and  the  figures,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  manifest  a  poverty  that  is  too  artificially  exaggerated 
to  be  very  touching.  The  drooping  flowers,  which  the  young 
girl  is  gathering  "feverishly  and  mechanically  in  this  strange 
flower-bed,"  could  only  have  grown  in  the  "  Garden  of  Rhetoric." 
In  order  to  interest  us  in  this  wretched  place,  and  in  the  pitiable 
lot  of  these  poor  people,  the  artist  evidently  felt  the  necessity  of 
supplying  us  with  a  commentary,  intended  to  explain  its  beauties 
and  to  transform  the  imperfections  into  merits.  The  elder  sister 
is  at  "  an  awkward  age,"  which  perhaps  explains  "  her  monkey-like 
little  hand  "  and  her  mechanical  gestures.  "  Her  mother  is  dead 
{sic  jubeo),''  adds  the  author,  and  it  is  just  as  weU  that  he  tells  us 
this,  as  the  picture  does  not  indicate  it.  "  I  have  a  horror  of  a 
novel  illustrated  in  oils,"  he  says  without  being  aware  that, 
while  he  is  objecting  to  this,  he  is  giving  us  one.  In  his  picture 
of  Hope,  he  also  depicts  a  young  girl  "  at  an  awkward  age."  In 
the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  symmetry  of  the  three 
figures  and  of  the  tree  is  somewhat  childish.  The  latter  is  placed  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  composition  and  is  stretching  out  three  huge 
branches,  which  are  just  as  symmetrical.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  The  Prodigal  Son,  The  Dream,  &;c.,  in  which  the 
simphcity  of  effect  is  equally  strained. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  felt  too  cramped  in  these  works  of  small 
dimensions,  and  his  particular  style  was  not  suited  to  them.  For 
his  compositions  he  needed  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  is  necessary 
to  stand  well  back  in  order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  decorative  quali- 
ties of  his  work,  the  expressive  outlines,  the  original  harmony, 
consisting  of  a  few  softened  colours  which  vibrate  and  agree  so 
well  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  But  on  looking  at  his 
important  works  it  would  be  unfair  to  dwell  on  faults  of 
detail,  when  there  is  so  much  cohesion,  nobility  and  poetry  in  the 
whole. 

Inspired  as  he  was  with  high  aspirations  and  with  the  same 
care  for  style  as  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Jean  Charles  Cazin  had 
truer  pictorial  qualities.  As  an  American  art  critic,  Mr.  Th. 
ChUd,^  very  shrewdly  remarked :  "  Puvis  de  Chavannes  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  thinker  who  painted,  but  Cazin  was  a  painter 
who  thought." 

Cazin  was  born  in  1841  at  Samer,  where  his  father  was  a 
doctor.     After  finishing   his   education  at  the  Boulogne  College, 

1  Catalogs  of  Paintings  by  J.  C.  Cazin  ;  New  York,  1893.  See  also  articles  by  M.  Paul 
Desjardins  (Gazette  des  Beavx-Arts;  September,  1901),  and  in  the  Revue  de  I' Art  ancien 
et  modeme,  and  those  of  M.  B6n^dite  (July  and  August,  1901)  who,  knowing  Oazin  well, 
was  well  qualified  to  write  of  him. 
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his  family,  at  his  request,  allowed  him  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  career  for  which  he  felt  he  was  qualified.  He 
entered  the  Free  School  of  Drawing  and  had  lessons  from  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran.  Among  other  pupils  of  this  professor  were 
Bonvin,  Fantin-Latour,  Legros,  Ribot,  Dalou,  Rodin,  Aubd, 
Chaplain,  Roty,  Lhermitte  and  many  others.  The  celebrity  of  aU 
these  artists  proves  to  us  the  excellency  of  the  professor's  method, 
the  special  object  of  which  was  to  cultivate  the  memory,  and  Cazin 
perhaps  afforded  the  best  proof  of  its  efficacy.  Owing  to  the  spirit 
of  observation  which  it  developed  in  him,  he  more  often  than  not 
contented  himself  with  working  from  simple  sketches  from  nature, 
remembering  exactly  the  essential  features  of  the  subjects  which 
had  attracted  him.  He  would  have  liked  this  method  to  be  better 
known  in  the  studios,  and  he  confided  to  me  that  his  wish  to  enter 
the  Academic  des  Seauoo-Arts  later,  was  prompted  by  the  idea  that 
he  would  then  have  been  better  able  to  propagate  principles  whose 
utility  he  had  himself  experienced.  Summary  as  his  sketches  from 
nature  were,  they  were  made  with  great  precision,  and  without 
interfering  at  all  with  his  liberty,  they  supplied  him  with  the 
general  plan  of  his  picture.  With  regard  to  colour,  he  liked  to 
have  one  general  tone  predominating,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  significant  touches,  carefully  placed,  characterising  the  special 
conditions  of  the  season,  time,  or  effect  chosen.  Each  one  of  his 
pictures  thus  summed  up  an  impression  that  had  been  deeply  felt 
and  had  remained  very  vividly  in  his  mind.  Knowing  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  he  expressed  himself  without  hesitation 
and  with  strong  individual  feeling. 

The  excellence  of  this  method,  constantly  improved  upon  by 
intelligent  experiments,  allowed  Cazin  to  depict  the  most  fleeting 
effects,  whose  essential  features  he  had  noted  rapidly,  or  even  to 
render  with  singular  accuracy,  the  charm  of  those  hours  of  twilight 
and  of  night,  for  which  the  direct  study  of  reality  is  not  possible. 
He  succeeded  too  in  portraying  the  diversity  of  the  delicate  modula- 
tions of  light  at  the  close  of  day,  in  those  delightful  moments  when 
the  sensations  which  nature  awakens  within  us  have  the  sacredness 
of  moral  emotions.  Samer,  the  place  where  Cazin  was  born  and 
to  which  he  loved  to  go  back  every  year,  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  expression  of  these  fleeting  effects.  Its  simple  hues, 
its  vast  stretches  of  country  and  the  delicate  colouring  of  its  moors 
were  all  invaluable  in  this  respect.  Like  Corot,  whom  in  a  way 
he  resembles,  whilst  maintaining  his  own  originality,  his  own 
harmonies,  and  his  own  rich  broad  style  of  painting,  Cazin  always 
preserved  the  unity  of  aspect  of  each  one  of  his  pictures  and 
characterised  each  subject  with  true  poetic  feeling.  Thus,  in  one 
picture  is  seen  the  outline  of  a  low-roofed  cottage,  built  on  waste 
ground,  surrounded  with  parched  grass,  and  standing  out  clearly 
under  a  tranquil  sky,  against  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun  which  is 
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J.    CH.    CAZIN.       THE   WINDMILL. 

(M.  Moutaignac's  CollectioB.) 


somewhat  dimmed  in  the  distance  by  a  slight  mist.  In  another,  at 
the  same  twiUght  hour  a  group  of  cottages  are  impregnated,  as  it 
were,  with  the  light  from  the  warm  reflections  of  the  sun  which  has 
just  disappeared.  Another  canvas  represents  the  sun  low  in  the 
horizon,  its  last  rays  lingering  on  some  mills  near  a  farm  and  on 
the  red  tiles  of  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  At  night-fall,  in 
another  picture,  we  see  the  stars  beginning  to  appear  in  the  depths 
of  the  sky  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  little  windows  lighting  up  for 
the  evening  meal. 

These  harmonious  and  softly  reflected  colours,  and  this 
atmosphere  pervaded  by  the  languor  of  the  dying  day  are 
specially  characteristic  of  Cazin.  At  the  request  of  picture 
fanciers  and  dealers,  he  produced  too  many  variations  of  the 
same  theme,  and  kept  too  closely  to  the  same  effects.  He 
was  constantly  asked  for  them,  as  they  were  considered  typical 
examples  of  his  own  particular  style.  But  Cazin  was  capable  of 
other  things  and,  like  Corot,  he  introduced  individual  poetical 
feeling  into  everything  he  touched.  A  study  which  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Heseltine,  possesses,  is  quite  a  departure  from  the 
colour-scheme  of  his  usual  subjects.  The  sky  is  full  of  storm 
clouds,  in  which  the  remains  of  a  rainbow  are  to  be  seen ;  there 
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is  a  vast  stretch  of  country,  with  harvest  fields,  and  trees  whose 
brilliant  verdure  has  just  been  refreshed  by  the  rain.  In  A 
Squall  at  Equihen,  he  paints  a  wild,  threatening  sky,  with  the 
pale  sea  against  the  misty  horizon  and  a  little  fishing  village,  with 
its  cottages  crouching  on  the  downs.  He  loved  these  poor, 
solitary  places,  and  they  always  appealed  to  him  when  he  went 
abroad.  In  Italy  he  delighted  in  the  lonely  approach  to  the 
Campo  Santo  Pisa ;  in  Holland  he  was  attracted  by  unknown 
spots  near  the  sea,  with  perhaps  a  small  stream  running  into 
it ;  and  he  was  charmed  with  Bruges,  the  sleeping  city,  which, 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  its 
canals. 

All  these  sad  and  melancholy  sides  of  nature  found  a  faith- 
ful and  expressive  interpreter  in  Cazin;  Towards  the  end  of  his 
career  he  considered  them  eloquent  enough  to  speak  for  them- 
selves and  to  need  no  commentary.  ~But  he  had  not  always 
this  confidence  and  discretion.  Although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  justify  the  appellations  he  gave  to  some  of  the  so-caUed 
historical  compositions  of  his  earlier  days,  we  must  admit  that 
they  were,  not  at  all  warranted.  Such  anachronisms  are  all  the 
more  regrettable  as,  with  his  refined  and  delicate  taste,  he  was 
better  able  than  anyone  to  treat  the  great  subjects  which  he 
travestied. 

He  felt  this  later  and,  with  his  love  of  nature  and  his  very 
original  talent  for  interpretation,  understood  that  he  could 
interpret  what  he  was  wanted  to  express  more  truly,  and  in 
a  more  fitting  manner  by  painting  landscapes  pure  and  simple. 
When  once  freed  from  superfluous  details,  these  landscapes  had 
in  them  all  the  poetry  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  sometimes 
the  introduction  of  the  human  figure  added  to  their  significance 
and  marked  their  character  more  distinctly.  The  Days  Work- 
Done,  The  Lost  Travellers,  Study,  The  Banks  of  The  Marne, 
are  all  perfect  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  nature,  instead  of 
being  in  contradiction  with  the  subject,  is  in  harmony  with  it 
and  adds  to  its  effect.  His  work  has  such  breadth  of  execution 
that  each  one  of  his  small  pictures  seems  like  a  reduced  fresco 
with  an  added  grace  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  A  certain  idea 
emanates  from  his  work,  an  idea  sufficiently  generalised  to 
appeal  to  the  pubhc  and  yet  sufficiently  deep  to  awaken  distinct 
memories  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  nature. 

Cazin  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1901,  at  Lavandou,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his 
health. 

He  died  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  talent,  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  works  which  are  imperishable.  In  spite  of  the 
incoherent  tendencies  of  the  contemporary  school,  his  pictures 
are  a  proof  that  although  everything  has   been  done,  everything 
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can  yet  be  done  afresh,  and  that  the  simplest  subjects,  and  even 
the  most  hackneyed,  can  always  be  interpreted  anew.  Without 
challenging  the  teaching  of  the  past,  Cazin  has  shown  that,  after 
so  many  centuries  and  so  many  masteipieces,  it  is  still  possible 
to  discover  unexplored  veins  in  the  domain  of  art. 


J.    CH.    CAZIX.      I>"  PICAHDY. 
M.  Montaignac's  Collection.    (Phot.  Crevaux.) 
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A.    BAVIER.      SPUING   OX  THE   SEA   SHORE  AT  POBTO   D'aNZIO. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ANTON  MAUVE.      THE  SNOW. 
(Phot,  Lecadre.) 


FKENCH   LANDSCAPE    PAINTERS   IN   THE   PROVINCES — FOREIGN  LAND- 
SCAPE   PAINTERS P.     J.    CLAYS J.    B.    JONGKIND — ANTON    51AUVE- — 

SIR   JOHN   EVERETT  jMILLAIS — ANDREAS    AND  OSAVALD   ACHENBACH 

ARNOLD       BOECKLIN LOUIS       PASSINI GIUSEPPE      DE       NITTIS  

GIOVANNI  SEGANTINI — THE  IMPRESSIONISTS— CONCLUSION. 

Y?'  T  certainly  seems  natural  that  the 
complete  expansion  of  landscape 
painting   should    take    place    in 
France,  where  the  most  diverse 
scenery  is    to    be  found.      The 
Mediterranean    Sea    and   the    Ocean 
wash  the  shores  of  France,  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Alps  form  its  bound- 
aries, and  both  North  and  South  the 
extreme   variety   of  its   skies,   rivers, 
forests  and  cultivation  offers  the  finest 
contrasts    for    artists.      As    we    have 
already  seen,   most  of  the  provinces 
have  had   their  special  painters  and, 
besides  the  great  masters  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  very  many  others 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.     Un- 
fortunately   the  proportions    of   this 
book  do  not  allow  of  this.     We  must  nevertheless   speak   of  a 
few  of  the  pioneers,  among  them  of  Jean  Alexis  Achard  (1807- 
1884),  the  clever  etcher,  and  of  his  studies  from  nature  in  Isere 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Cernay.     He   has   a  further  title 
to  fame  as  the  teacher  of  Harpignies. 

Auguste  Ravier  (1814-1895)  was  another  of  these  provincial 
artists.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  and  the  excellent  drawings  that  he 
did  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  when  quite  young,  as  well  as 
the  luminous  water-colours  inspired  by  Dauphiny  are  only  just 
beginning  to  be  known  by  the  public  though  they  have  been 
appreciated  for  along  time  by  artists.  Eugene  Boudin  (1824-1898) 
portrayed  with  full,  warm  colours  the  French  beaches  and  ports, 
with  their  vast  stretches  of  animated  sky.  Louis  Auguste  Auguin 
(1824-1903)  depicted  the  mild  serenity  of  the  Bordeaux  horizons. 
L^on  Pelouse  (1838-1891),  who  is  very  piquant  in  his  subjects  taken 
from  Franche  iComt^  and  from  the  familiar  nooks  of  the  Vale  of 
Cernay,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  has  shown  a  brilliant 
virtuosity. 

Many  foreign  artists  have  imitated  the  French  landscape 
painters,  and  frequently  studied  in  their  schools.  They  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  their  own  native  country  or  even  in  France 
and  have  become  rivals  of  the  French  artists.  Paul  Jean 
Clays  (1819-1900)  was  a  Belgian  who  won  his  reputation  by 
painting  the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  own  country. 
H'e  was  more  particularly  the  painter  of  the  River  Scheldt,  with 
its  tranquil  or  splashing,  slimy  water,  and  its  heavy  boats  with 
tarred  sails.  Johann  Bartold  Jongkind  (1819-1891)  paid  several 
visits  to  Paris,  and  his  influence  was  felt  by  the  first  of  the 
French  Impressionists.  A  Dutchman  by  birth,  he  was  never 
tired  of  painting  the  familiar  aspects  of  the  rural  scenery  of  his 
own  country.  He  depicted  warped,  shaky-looking  houses,  thick 
glossy  meadow  grass,  mills  with  large  sails  reflected  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  canals,  under  the  indistinct  light  of  the  moon  or 
the  pale  sun-rays  filtering  through  thick  clouds.  His  colouring 
is  variegated  and  frequently  discordant  and  his  execution  is 
somewhat  clumsy  and  rough.  In  the  pictures  of  another 
Dutchman,  Anton  Mauve,  (1838-1888)  the  tones  are  soft  and 
somewhat  deadened,  the  handling  easy,  the  colour  flowing. 
There  is  a  kind  of  reflection  of  Corot's  harmonies  in  his  pictures. 
Mauve,  who  left  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  took  as  his 
special  subjects  the  most  deserted  spots  of  Guelderland  or  the 
downs  near  Scheveningen,  with  a  few  sheep  wandering  about 
in  the  rain,  or  a  plain  with  puny  birch-trees,  or  else  a  few  poor 
cottages  on  a  road  covered  with  snow. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  Sir  John  Everett  JNIillais 
(1829-1896),  who  was  first  reckoned  among  the  little  group  of 
Pre-Raphaelites  and  known  as  a  painter  of  imaginative  subjects, 
has  perhaps  done  his  best  work  in  depicting  English  scenery. 
His  sincere  love  of  nature  induced  him  to  adopt  this  line  of 
work   towards    the    end    of  his    career.     Among    his   landscapes 
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LKOX    PELOUSE.       WINTER   AT   CERNAY. 
Luxembourg  Museum.    (Phot.  Giraudon.) 


Chill  October,  is  painted  in  warm,  golden  colours,  while  The 
Pool,  with  its  crowds  of  trembling  reeds  bending  in  wild 
disorder  under  the  gusts  of  a  stormy  wind  which  cuts  and 
disperses  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  leaves  a  very  dranaatic 
impression. 

The  few  rare  landscape  painters  which  Germany  has  pro- 
duced have  not  been  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  their  own 
country.  Andreas  Achenbach,  of  Diisseldoi'f  (1815),  now  the 
doyen  of  German  artists,  painted  in  rich,  powerful  colours  the 
ports  of  Holland  and  of  the  North  Sea,  with  their  piers  beaten 
by  the  waves  and  their  fishing  boats  huddled  together.  His 
brother,  Oswald  (1827-1905),  went  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome 
and  Naples  for  his  subjects.  His  pictures  are  very  Italian  with 
their  brilliant  light,  their  graceful  lines  and  the  picturesque 
di^^ersity  of  the  numerous  figures  which  animate  them.  .iVrnold 
Boecklin,  of  Basel  (1827-1901),  who  settled  in  Germany,  gave 
new  life  to  the  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects  he  treated, 
by  drawing  largely  from  nature,  but  he  cannot  really  be 
considered  as  a  landscape  painter.  In  his  Tritons,  and  Undines, 
the  exaggerated  violet  blues  of  the  sea  contrast  with  the 
brownish  seaweeds,  and  in  The  Island  of  the  Dead,  the  violent 
contrast  of  the  cypress    blacks    and   the   white   walls   appeals   to 
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E.    EOUDIX.       BOKDEAUX. 
Luxembourg  Museum.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 


the  imagination  and  lends  a  strange  charm  of  mysterious  wildness 
to  these  works,  unequal  though  they  may  be. 

The  same  attraction  which  has  drawn  Northern  artists  towards 
the  countries  of  light  acted  on  Louis  Passini  (1832-1903),  an 
Italian,  and  tempted  him  as  far  as  the  centre  of  Persia.  The  bare 
rocks  of  Lebanon,  the  mosques  and  bazaars  of  Constantinople, 
the  rich  vegetations  of  the  Persian  gardens,  all  the  varied  aspects  of 
nature  and  of  life  which  he  observed  on  the  way  there,  are 
rendered  in  his  pictures  with  wonderful  exactness  and  sureness  of 
touch,  and  also  with  a  very  delicate  and  very  just  appreciation 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  East.  A  strange  fascination  also  urged 
one  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  Giuseppe  de  Nittis  (1845-1884)  to  go 
northwards.  He  was  a  native  of  southern  Italy  and,  in  1868, 
he  settled  in  Paris.  Owing  to  a  little  picture  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  Salon  of  1872,  he  became  suddenly  famous.  The  picture 
was  entitled  The  Brindisi  Road  and  depicted  a  crazy  diligence, 
drawn  by  two  thin  worn-out  hacks  along  a  dusty  road  which 
looks  dazzlingly  white  under  the  blazing  sun.  The  whole  picture 
gives  just  the  impressions  felt  by  those  who  have  travelled  on  the 
peninsula.  The  accuracy  of  it  all  was  so  striking  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  young  artist  had  found  his  right  line  of  work  with  his 
first  picture.  An  artist  with  the  curiosity  and  love  of  nature  of 
Nittis    could  not    resign  himself  to   living    on  his   recollections. 
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Fascinated  by  Paris,  he  painted  its  greyish  skies.  His  Place  des 
Pyramides,  after  a  shower,  with  a  crowd  of  elegant  people  cleverly 
grouped,  is  in  excellent  taste.  After  a  visit  to  London  he  inter- 
preted the  heavy  mists  of  the  Thames  with  the  same  superiority. 
We  have  among  his  works,  the  vague  outlines  of  London  Bridge, 
ajid  of  Westminster  Bridge,  with  busy,  and  very  English-looking 
people,  emerging  from  the  thick  fog.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of 
his  pictures  and  his  great  truthfiilness,  the  career  of  the  young 
artist  promised  to  be  a  very  brilliant  one,  while  his  frank  nature  and 
straightforward  character  also  won  him  many  friends :  but  he  died 
prematurely  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  had  been  influenced  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  masters  of  the  French  school,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  too  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  the 
young  French  Impressionists,  for  whom  he  had  opened  out  new 
paths  by  his  Parisian  landscapes.  Many  of  them,  after  him,  -s^nth- 
out  having  his  ability,  made  a  certain  reputation  for  themselves  by 
taking  his  subjects  and  working  them  up  somewhat  clumsily. 

Giovanni  Segantini  (1858-1899),  who  was  born  on  the  borders 
of  Italy,  at  Arco  in  the  Tyrol,  was  inspired  still  more  than  Nittis 
by  French  contemporary  art.  He  began  with  insipid  imaginary 
subjects  and  the  first  of  his  pictures  which  attracted  any  attention 
were  mere  imitations  of  MQlet.  His  series  of  Ave  Marias,  on  the 
mountain,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  water,  &;c.,  are  evidently 
suggested  by  The  Angeliis.  In  his  rustic  compositions,  such  as 
The  Kiss  at  the  Fountain,  The  Two  Mothers,  The  Empty  Cradle, 
The  Father  is  Dead,  &c.,  the  forced  sentimentaUty  is  of  doubtful 
taste  and  merely  emphasises  the  commonplace  character  of  the 
subjects  and  the  poorness  of  the  execution.  The  poverty  and  the 
wandering  life  of  this  artist,  from  the  days  of  his  solitary  childhood, 
explain,  and  more  or  less  excuse,  this  pot-boiling  work,  which  in 
itself  would  not  have  sufficed  to  help  its  author  out  of  his 
difficulties.  Until  the  end  of  his  career,  there  was  a  certain  artless- 
ness  about  him  and  a  childish  love  of  self  advertisement  mingled 
with  nobler  ambitions.  As  soon  as  his  material  existence  was  more 
assured  the  mountains  attracted  Segantini  and  revealed  him  to 
himself.  Much  better  than  the  two  painters,  Fr.  Difay  (1803-1878) 
and  A.  Calame  (1810-1864),  whose  speciality  was  Switzerland, 
Segantini  comprehended  and  rendered  the  severe  poetry  of  the 
peaks,  the  limpid  atmosphere,  the  roughness  of  those  jagged 
table-lands  where  a  few  stunted  and  twisted  trees  grow  with 
difficulty,  and  the  imposing  circle  of  frozen  peaks  bounding  the 
horizon.  At  times,  when  painting  this  austere  scenery,  he  would 
introduce  enigmatic  or  childish  allegories,  such  for  instance  as  in  his 
pictures  entitled  Unnatural  Mothers,  The  Wantons,  The  Source  of 
Misfortune,  The  Angel  of  Life,  &c.  JNIore  often  than  not  his 
touch  is  laboured  and,  both  for  the  foregrounds,  distances,  and  skies. 
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the  too  obvious  mosaic  of  violent  tones,  crudely  juxtaposed,  gives  a 
certain  monotony  to  his  work.  He  is  much  more  successful  in 
some  of  his  simpler  pictures,  such  as  his  Spring  Pastui-age,  with  its 
furtive  gaiety  of  reviving  life,  and  his  Burial  on  the  Mountain, 
in  which  he  characterises  in  a  powerful  way  all  the  sadness  of 
nature  and  of  life  in  these  lonely  regions.  Towards  the  end 
of  September,  1899,  Segantini  wished  to  make  some  special  study 
for  a  picture  he  was  finishing  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900, 
and  went  to  the  Schaafberg  in  the  Engadine  for  this,  a  mountain 
some  8,900  feet  high.  He  took  a  chill  and  his  sudden  death, 
in  view  of  the  mountains  he  so  dearly  loved,  gave  a  supreme  and 
pathetic  consecration  to  his  work. 

These  foreign  landscape  painters,  and  many  others  whom  we 
could  add  to  this  list,  have  continued  the  traditions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  a  most  worthy  manner.  Devoted  to  nature,  they  have 
consulted  it  always,  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble,  and  they 
deserve,  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  these  earlier  artists.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  this  briUiant  group  of  conscientious 
workers,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  artists  whose  first 
idea  is  to  win  success  and  who  seem  anxious  to  do  away  with  all 
the  study  and  work  which  alone  can  form  the  true  landscape 
painter.  The  ever-increasing  number  of  artists,  the  multiplicity  of 
exhibitions  and  the  craving  to  be  noticed  at  all  costs  could  not 
fail  to  bring  about  the  hasty  productions,  the  enormous  canvases, 
and  the  affected  eccentricities  of  which  there  is  such  a  deplorable 
display  in  our  time.  With  all  the  boldness  of  ignorance  these 
beginners,  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  learning  the  elements 
of  their  art,  face  the  public  and  attempt  to  attract  notice.  For 
the  rudimentary  work  to  which  their  incompetence  condemns 
them,  a  ditch,  a  bridge,  a  mill,  a  road  or  a  canal  suffices. 
This  would  be  well  enough  if  only  these  simple  subjects  were 
painted  after  attentive  observation  and  thorough  study,  but  the 
one  object  of  these  artists  is  to  show  their  independence  and  to  give 
something  that  has  never  been  given  before.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  end,  there  is  an  almost  exclusive  seeking  after  peculiar  methods, 
a  very  evident  attempt  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  to 
astonish  and  bewilder  it  by  the  boldest  and  most  grotesque  experi- 
ments. So  called  advanced  critics  have  constituted  themselves  the 
apostles  of  the  new  doctrines  which  they  proclaim  in  incompre- 
hensible phrases,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  adjectives  and  of  words 
which  convey  no  meaning,  while  a  certain  number  of  unsuspecting 
amateurs,  as  indifferent  to  art  as  they  are  to  nature,  follow  in  their 
train,  proud  in  their  unconscious  snobbishness  to  appear  to  see 
farther  and  know  more  than  other  people.  Thankful  to  escape  or 
at  any  rate  to  shorten  their  apprenticeship,  numbers  of  youths  set 
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OSWALD  AOHBNBACH.      THE  MOLE   AT  NAPLES. 
(Phot.  Giraudon.) 


up  for  being  painters,  without  ever  having  learnt  their  profession, 
and  are  sure  beforehand  that  their  most  insignificant  sketches  will 
find  admirers.  They  are  implored  by  their  admirers  to  stop  just 
when  difficulties  are  beginning,  not  to  put  another  stroke  to  their 
work,  not  to  spoil,  by  unnecessary  emphasis,  impressions  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  their  own  precious  personality.  What  is  the  use 
of  so  much  work  when  good  execution  is  a  blemish  and  when 
ignorance  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  originality  ? 

This  expeditious  and  rough  work  is  just  what  suits  a  great 
proportion  of  our  public  nowadays,  people  who  are  blase,  always 
in  a  hurry,  who  have  no  time  to  read  books,  but  only  to  glance 
through  them  and  who,  in  the  restless  life  they  lead,  cannot  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  art  and  so  require  to  be  stopped  short 
and  startled  by  a  picture  if  they  are  to  see  it  at  all. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  troop  of  neophytes  and 
incapables,  there  are  the  true  artists,  painting  in  all  sincerity,  whose 
work  has  been  useful  to  contemporary  art.  We  cannot,  in  this 
volume,  speak  of  living  painters,  or  we  could  easily  give  names 
which  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  our  great  landscape 
painters.  Of  those  who  gave  the  impetus  to  the  Impressionist 
movement  many  still  survive.  Alfred  Sisley  (1840-1899)  is  an 
exception.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  rough  handling  of  his  com- 
position and  of  his  summary  drawing,  Sisley  sometimes  expressed 
the  radiation  and  vibration  of  light  with  harmonies  and  effects 
which    have    scarcely  been  attempted  before   him.     One    of  the 
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ANTON    MAUVE.       SHEEP    GRAZING. 

(Phot.  Lecadre.) 


advantages  that  the  initiative  of  the  Impressionists  has  given  us  is 
hghter  painting.  Considering  the  darkness  of  our  winters  and  the 
poor  lighting  we  so  often  have  in  our  houses,  it  was  certainly 
better  to  substitute  a  fresher  and  more  luminous  representation  of 
nature  for  the  heavy  tones  of  the  preceding  period,  leaving  to  Time 
alone  the  making  of  old  pictures.  Within  just  Umits  the  attempt 
of  the  reformers  would  have  been  approved.  Their  disdainful 
contempt  for  the  art  of  the  past  and  particularly  for  the  qualities 
they  did  not  possess  themselves,  and  the  presumption  of  their 
pretensions  were  singularly  out  of  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their 
own  works.  It  is  not  merely  by  audacity  that  a  painter  suddenly 
becomes  a  great  artist.  In  the  history  of  art  we  have  frequent 
instances  of  the  great  obstacles  which  insufficient  instruction  has 
opposed  to  the  development  of  originality,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  obstacles  which  have  been  the  result  of  thorough  instruction 
at  an  early  age,  completed  later  by  the  information  which  the 
landscape  painter  can  only  obtain  by  a  study  of  nature  itself.  We 
have  only  to  compare  the  extreme  diversity  which  we  see  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  with  the  monotony  of  those  of  most  of 
our  contemporary  innovators.  We  see  in  these  summary  sketches 
the  conventions  and  the  narrow,  systematic  formulae  which  these 
painters  seem  to  copy  from  each  other.  Art  is  no  doubt  old,  but, 
although  the  more  thorough  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
works  of  the  past  may  have  developed  in  us  a  critical  mind  which 
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might  shackle  production,  nature  is  older  than  art. .  In  the  sincere 
communion  which  those  who  love  nature  never  faU  to  demand,  they 
may  rest  assured  that,  although  everything  may  have  been  said 
before  their  day,  everything  remains  yet  to  be  said.  The  master- 
pieces which  our  predecessors  have  bequeathed  to  us  are  certainly 
innumerable,  but  the  wealth  of  nature  is  infinite  and  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  their  inspirations  vdll 
ever  be  exhausted. 


G.    DB  NITTIS.      PLACE  DBS  PYBAMIDBS. 
Luxembourg  Museum.    (Phot.  Neurdein.) 
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